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‘‘Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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“COME UNTO ME.” 


“Come unto me all ye who are weary and heavy laden, 
and 1 will give you rest.” 








BY D. R. LOCKE. 


‘‘ComE unto me!’ Oh! invitation blest, 
Rainbow of promise in each mortal’s sky: 
Oh! blessed pledge to wearied souls, of rest— 
Rest that ends only with eternity. 


“Come unto me!’ Though dreary be the path 
And thorns and briers bar it all its length, 
And storms spend on usall their bitter wrath, 
That bow of promise gives us steady 
strength. 


“Come unto me!’’ Oh! brightest, steadiest 
star, 
The Pitying One set in Faith’s firmament ; 
The weary soul, though it may seem afar, 
Bathes in its beams and finds its sweet con- 
tent. 
NEw YORK CITY. 


COEDUCATION IN THE ITALIAN 
ITIES. 


BY PRESIDENT W. F. WARREN, D.D. 








*‘Sex in Education” 
should have been there. The handful of 
English doctors whose persistent votes 
still keep the doors of London University 
shut to women should have been there, 
Those shrewd managers at the Edinburgh 
University who succeeded in driving out 
Miss Jex Blake and her brave associates, 
after they had been admitted—they too 
should have been there. Indeed, no ordi- 
nary legislative galleries or lobbies could 
hold all the people who ought to have been 
present when the clerks of the Italian 
Parliament, shouting out section after sec- 
tion of the new law for the regulation of 
the universities of the kingdom, reached the 
closing provision of Section Eight: “‘ Women 
can be matriculated either as regular or 
special students on presenting the documents 
required in the preceding paragraphs.” 

The very sound of so grand and just a 
principle, uttered in so liquid and melodi- 
ous a language, would have done our imag- 
inary auditors good. It would have im- 
pressed them more profoundiy than can 
any disquisition of abstract predagogy or 
any essay of heated educational polemics. 
They would have seen the proposition to 
admit women to the highest educational 
Opportunities and honors on the same terms 
as men not in the light of narrow, precon- 
ceived notions, or traditional prejudices, 
or professional jealousies, or doctrinarian 
theories; but in the light of justice, of law, 
and of national well-being. They would 
have associated it no longer with institu- 
tional partisanship pro or con, nor with 
champions of purely individual significance. 
They would have connected it, in thought, 
with profoundest social interests and with 
the legislation of a great people. 

But, if the mere reading could have thus 
affected these gallery spectators, what 
would have been the effect could they have 
Witnessed that silent, unresisted, majestic 
Volition of the nation, which at that mo- 
ment, through its constitutional represent- 
atives, deliberately spoke that just provision 
into law, and secured thereto the sign 
manual of aking whoreigns not to thwart, 
but to execute the will of a free and en- 
lightened people? That would have been 
to them a liberal education in an hour; the 
despaired-of royal road to knowledge. 


THE author of 





But alas! these good people did not 
chance to be present; and so we must still 
possess our souls in patience as they con- 
tinue to bewail the matricidal tendency of 
coeducational American legislatures and 
college boards and school committees, 
and to laud the infinite superiority of what 
they still innocently imagine to be ‘‘The 
European Plan.” 


The significance of the new Italian Rego- 
lamento Generale Universitario, whose pro- 
visions go into full and final effect this fall, 
consists ‘not so much in the fact that 
henceforth women can freely enter every 
one of the universities of Italy on a perfect 
equality with their brothers as in the fact 
that they are are now given to understand 
that the Italian people expect and expressly 
invite them to doso. The Italian univers- 
ities have never excluded women. Centu- 
ries ago they even elected them professors. 
Everybody knows of the pride with which 
Bologna points back to her Novella d’An- 
drea, Laura Bassi, Clotilde Tambroni, and 
other learned doctors of law, medicine, and 
philosophy. Now, however, what was be- 
fore a privilege accorded by local corpora- 
tions is elevated into an explicit law of the 
realm and sanctioned by a royal decree. 
The old-time liberty is guaranteed to wo- 
men in a form which no local reactionary 
party can thwart. The policy of the coed- 
ucation of the sexes in the highest institu- 
tions is solemnly constituted the policy of 
the kingdom. 


The new law consists of one hundred 
sections and was most carefully prepared 
under the direction of Signor Bonghi, min- 
ister of public instruction. It is based 
upon a thorough study of university organ- 
ization and administration in different 
countries. Chapter First determines the 
scholastic terms and vacations, modes of 
opening, etc. Chapter Second is entitled 
‘Of Students and Hearers”; Chapter 
third, ‘‘ Of Examinations”; Chapter Fourth, 
‘‘Of Dispensation from Charges”; Chapter 
Fifth, ‘‘Of Posts for Post-graduate Study 
at Home and Abroad”; Chapter Sixth, 
‘Of the Government of the University”; 
Chapter Seventh, ‘‘ Of Discipline ”; Chap- 
ter Eighth, ‘‘ Of the Rights and Duties of 
the Instructors, Official and Private’; Chap 
ter Ninth,‘‘ Of the Secretarial Bureau”; 
and Chapter Tenth, ‘‘ Transitional Provis- 
ions.” Altogether, the new code is one of 
the wisest, clearest, and most statesman- 
like of the kind in the whole world. In 
respect to the organization of instruction 
and to examinations its provisions are 
great improvements on the old Regolamento 
of 1868. 

In legally declaring her seventeen uni- 
versities open to women, Italy is only 
voicing the principle upon which all the 
states of Continental Europe are fast unit- 
ing. Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark have gone before her,in the same 
provision, and the latest advices from Hol- 
land speak of a ministerial order just 
issued in that kingdom by which not only 
every university, but also every college 
(gymnasium) of the land is opened to wo- 
men, the same as to men. France has 
opened her Sorbonne. Even Russia has 
opened to them her highest school of med- 
icine and surgery, so that her daughters 
no longer need resort to Paris, or Zurich, 
or Vienna. The first year of ‘‘ the experi- 
ment” one hundred and seventy;one young 
women availed themselves of the privilege, 
of whom one hundred and two were of 





noble birth. The present writer is not a 
bold man; but in this instance he does not 
shrink from placing on record the predic- 
tion that ten years from this date there 
will not be a state university in the Chris- 
tian world from whose privileges women 
will be excluded. 
BosTON UNIVERSITY. 
—<—< ar 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


A GENERAL GLANCE. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 


I PRAYED for patience and started. I 
always find it necessary to offer up a 
double petition before entering a crowd. 
When I am about to proceed into a jam of 
my compatriots, I am perfectly certain that 
in five minutes I shall wish myself dead or 
that they all were; or I shall lose my temper, 
and wish to hire somebody to pound some- 
body. It could not have been the prayer 
of faith, for I had scarcely passed the 
threshold of Memorial Hall before I saw a 
man whom I wanted beaten. As I could 
not whip him, I said aloud: ‘‘ You area 
dreadful man.” He did not mind it in the 
slightest. He rather enjoyed it. Then I 
wished him beaten worse than ever. He 
struck three times with his cane a marble 
Psyche, the fac simile of the one which 
stood before Charles Sumner’s table and 
which he worshiped. He had no personal 
friend who had not seen ‘him follow with 
his hand that wondrous line of beauty 
how lovingly! Yet here in this august 
temple of the world’s art the Vandal’s cane 
struck it, just the same as it would a stick 
in the way. Yet the man was well dressed. 
Oh! yes, exceedingly well dressed. He 
should have been beaten all the same, if 
only through fear to insure the safety of 
the marvels of form and color lining his 
long centennial pathway. The morning was 
perfect. The way through the park 
through which the carriage rolled was all 
set with the first brilliant mosaics of 
autumn. The October carnival had begun 
in the trees and along the waysides. While 
all along the avenues the nation ran (liter- 
ally the nation), on the way to the grand 
temples of its first Centennial. The first 
glance from the steps of Memorial Hall is 
most imposing. One hundred and twenty- 
two feet above the Schuylkill River, you 
look on through the park, across hills, 
meadows, and forests, to the endless city, 
stretching its ruddy length far below along 
the winding river. Close (6 you, yet*stretch- 
ing far away, you seem to see another, an 
enchanted city. Amid boulevards, foun- 
tains, and gardens rise the kiosks, the cafés, 
the pavilions, the immense receptacle build- 
ings of the Exhibition. At your feet, 
twenty-one feet six inches high, on his 
pedestal, stands ‘‘The American Soldier.” 
Amid all the winged and matchless forms 
of mythological art which arise and dazzle 
one m every direction, the august Ameri- 
can soldier, in his private’s garb, with his 
dauntless face and stalwart form, seems 
the tutelary god of the nation’s Centennial 
City. Bartholdi’s Fountain is here. . Tri- 
tons and Caryatides pour forth water and 
light; Moses smites the rock within sight, 
and the Catholic Total Abstinence waters 
flow forth; Pegasus spreads his wings just 
-below, and music and history stand by his 
side; but, some way, to my eyes, all grow 
less in the shadow of this man of 
men, who fought and died for freedom. 








The nation struggled, grew, and thrived 
one hundred years, only that he might save 

it at the last, and stand here amid its mighty 
rowths, its crowning and consummate 
ower. 

Having heard lamentations loud and 
long in New York over the terrible jam in 
Memorial Hall and the impossibility of 
seeing the paintings, I started at 8 a. M., 
before the grounds were open, with the 
faint hope that I might be able to see “‘a 
little” before ten o’clock. Alas! my hope 
left me before I met the boor who pounded 
Psyche, and he was not a dozen steps down 
the arcade. Why do armies of terrible 
people push into this art gallery, till there 
is not an inch of room to see nor an atom 
of airto breathe? Surely, it is not to see 
the pictures, for they do not look at them. 
They just push wildly on, peil mell, and 
unless something very marked, like a nude 
nymph or a snorting centaur, arrests their 
gaze, they do not stop at all; but they keep 
everybody else from stopping also. It 7s 
aggravating, just as your eye rests on some 
enchanting face or landscape, to have a 
huge creature plant himself between you 
and it, and a mass of creatures behind you 
push you on, against your will, till the pic- 
ture you long for is hopelessly lost to your 
vision. I might say my prayers till 
doomsday for grace to bear it. I 
should ‘‘get mad’’ just the same—in- 
wardly, at least. I bore it for two hours, 
and only “ planted” myself once. ‘‘I never 
push,” I said; ‘“‘and you shan’t push me.” 
But when I saw a two hundred pounder, I 
turned and fled, ingloriously; for it makes 
no difference which way you set your face— 
you will be carried on by the tide. Never- 
theless, I went through Austria and Ger- 
many, peeped at Sweden and Spain, and 
looked wistfully at France and England 
from afar. Saw not the United States at 
all. The crowd made it impossible. But 
even in such a superficial outlook one may 
receive a very decided impression of the 
tone ofa room. Austria is glowing and 
warm, steeped in luxury and senuousness. 
Germany is cold and warlike, with here and 
there a realistic glimpse of home-life and 
love. The lynx-eyed William—kaiser by 
the grace of God; who crowned himself 
and then his wife—holds guard by the door; 
the war-like Crown Prince is mounted on 
horseback, on a battlefield, in the middle; 
while in big pictures, opposite, Napoleon 
the Third surrenders twice at Sedan—in 
one picture in so disgustingly an abject 
fashion that you want to lift him up and 
shake a little manhood into him. But it is 
a touch of human child-life that draws the 
crowd. Near the further door is a picture 
of a little girl—a little German peasant-girl 
—just starting out on her travels, to 
try the world, to find out by long 
experience of suffering how cruel that 
world can be to a girl-child, alone and poor. 
She is leaving her home behind her. There 
it is, alittle way down the road, a thatched 
cottage; and on the other side stands the 
village church. All that she can carry 
away is ina little bundle hanging on her 
arm, and she wears a handkerchief tied 
over her head. The light falling on the 
hair, touching the delicate nose, the half- 
lifted eyes looking up in prayer make the 
marvel of this face. The picture is won- 
derfully well painted; in its way, full of life 
and power, with that touch of human na- 
ture in it that makes us all kindred. It is 
called “Early Trials.” Moses and Molly 
don’t care for ‘‘Sedan, nor even the 
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looks like a convent ‘chapel. It. is full of 
chapels and cells, of dying priests and 
praying nuns. It is yellow and gloomy, if 
not poor, and shows in strange contrast to 
Sweden, at the other end of the room, who 
is busy with her sleigh-rides and’ ‘national 
merry-makings. So much I saw before I 
fled. But I shall see a great deal more,-and 
tell you about it another time, providing 
the citizens of America will let me. 

The Woman’s Pavilion has taken several 
steps forward since I parted with it last 
June. It has lost much of the aspect of 
thinness that marked it then; looks fuller, 
more complete. The lady who “explains” 
Harriet and Mary Johnson’s bedstead wears 
the same beaming smile upon her face 
which she wore at first, months ago, un- 
abated. Think of the bores she has en- 
countered, think of the questions she has 
answered, think of the descriptions she has 
given of that bedstead since then, and give 
her a palm for patience and amiability. 
When I saw this building last many of the 
show-cases were empty. Now all are full. 
The displays of the Royal School of Needle- 
work have been added, and, with honest 
loyalty, Iam glad most of them are ugly. 
An uglier banner-screen than that worked 
by the Princess Beatrice I never saw. It is 
a dull purple, covered all over with yellow 
silk thread, in a design utterly without 
beauty or character. The Princess Louise’s 
curtains are handsome; and Queen Vic- 
toria’s dinner napkin is goodly in size and 
delicate in tracery, asit should be. This 
royal family are artists, if nothing else. So, 
why in the world didn’t they send America 
of their best or not send atall. The Queen’s 
etchings are interesting, especially of her 
children. Yet there is far more beauty in a 
piece of butter in which another mother has 
molded the features of her sleeping child, 
over yonder. The crowd that gathers 
around the little German maid in the Art 
Hall is nothing to the pushing mass piling 
and struggling on to catch a glimpse of the 
‘‘ Dreaming Iolanthe.” One might readily 
think it a woman’s material, the plastic 
butter in her milk-pan, molded into loveli- 
ness by her beating paddle, did we vot 
know that Canova, when a boy, made incar- 
nate his first dreams of beauty out of the 
same evanescent substance. Iolanthe dreams 
beneath a crimson canopy in a golden glory 
of gas-light; and I did not see her. I could 
not, for the terrible mob of men rushing on 
before. Where brute force prevails men 
will always have their sweet rights, I fancy. 
So let them take comfort if a stray sister 
now and then bears away a chance mental 
prize. Iolanthe was made out of butter. So 
these brethren of mankind were determined 
to see her, no matter who they trampled 
under feet in their progress. Iolanthe was 
to me invisible; but her maker was not. 
She sat on the stairs just outside of the 
canopy, gazing with curious interest upon 
the struggling mob—a young woman in 
deep mourning, with dark, lambent eyes, 
full of the sorrowful light of genius. 
That this woman has rare genius no one 
denies who gazes on this exquisite face, 
dreaming in half-conscious sleep, yet mod- 
eled by a butter-paddle in a milk-pan. In 
1867, it is said, she made her first model, 
‘‘a shell, suggested by the butter-paddle 
itself. As she stood in her dairy-window, 
shaping the dainty creation in the gather- 
ing twilight, the possibility of the material 
for other and more permanent shape first 
occurred to her.” A year later, while gaz- 
ing on the features of her sleeping child, 
she resolved to transfix them in the materi- 
al before her. So Iolanthe grew beneath 
her hand in the milk-pan. ‘‘ She preserved 
it for a time, in ice and saltpeter; then un- 
dertook to make a plaster cast and fix it 
forever.” The milk-pan was set upon the 
table, the plaster mixed and poured ‘right 
on.” It ‘‘set” at once and hardened. Ig- 
norant of any technical method for loosen- 
ing the mold, she turned the milk-pan con- 
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Preadily. She had not “known 





enough, as 


expressed it, to color her first cast, 


Nand thus mark the fine between thé mould 


and the newly-prepared plaster. Thus the 
work of cutting it away was attended with 
much difficulty and risk to the sleeping 
beauty. The experiment was sufficiently 
successful, however, to satisfy her that the 
process was a perfect one; and she has gone 
on from that time, molding her fancies in 
the translucent material and fixing them in 
plaster.” Judges say that anything more 
ideal than this butter head itis impossible 
to imagine. Its moulder is Caroline 8. 
Brooks, a farmer’s wife, of Helena, Arkan- 
sas. Sheis the daughter of Abel Shawk, 
of Cincinnati, a distinguished machinist 
and inventor, who aided in constructing the 
first iron-clad Jaunched in Western waters 
during the war. She is a woman who does 
her own work—the kind of work that is 
never done; and her only tools in fashion- 
ing these images of loveliness are “her 
butter-paddle, cedar sticks, broom-straws, 
and a camel’s-hair pencil.” It is not a 
small end, nor an ignoble one, that the 
great Centennial gives to this daughter of 
the land, a place and an opportunity. 
When I turned away from the Main 
Building of the Exposition last June, im- 
mense packing-boxes lined half, at least, of 
the great expanse. To be sure, the China- 
man had out his wonderful bedstead; but 
his inimitable vases were yet hidden from 


sight. The Turk was busy with his em- 
broideries. Egypt had not set up her croc- 
odile. Russia had not condescended to 


place her glory of malachite, of lapis lazuli, 
of cloth of gold in the very heart of the 
world’s emporium. They are all here now; 
and how much more! Wherever we glance, 
Artin every possible form masquerades and 
holds her carnival. 

It seems entirely meet that under the 
central dome of this building consecrated 
to the trophies of material art should 
stand the Bryant Vase, that fine and 
final tribute to the graces of spirit, the 
gifts of genius, the grandly rounded life of 
agreat citizen. We say of a thing perfect 
in its kind: It is so speaking. Thus the 
Bryant Vase speaks in every line. Its 
Greek outline tells of the symmetry of the 
life it typifies; while Nature, touching it 
everywhere with fruit and bloom, seems 
like that flowering of the spirit, that blos- 
soming of poetry and of religion which has 
made this deep and rugged life so tender 
and so beautiful. Here in chased silver 
is Bryant’s portrait, in his venerable age. 
Here he is as a little child, and as the 
thoughtful youth in the forest who wrote 
‘“‘Thanatopsis.” He sits beneath a tree 
and seems to say: 


“To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms 
She speaks a various language.”’ 


Alike over the child and the sage creep 
Nature’s darlings—the luxuriant grape, the 
floating lily leaves, the clustering corn, 
the idyllic fern, the heart’s-ease, and the 
flowers of the field. What a trophy fora 
man’s life of eighty years! Yet finer than 
this of, wroug ilver are the trophies of 
his mind and soul, which he himself has 
laid upon the altar of ten thousand homes 
and in the myriad hearts of a vast and lov- 


ing people. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AMONG THE GROVES. 


II. 








BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





Wuart a change has come over the Amer- 
ican people! Twenty years ago the camp- 
meeting was an exclusively Methodistic 
possession, so far as the Devil would allow 
it ‘to be. He compassed the camp round 
about, as he will the last camp the saints 
of God will make or ere the glory of 
Christ’s second coming breaks upon the 
universe. He invested these sacred cities 
and went round about the invisible and im- 
palpable but solid walls of divine influence 
like oriental dogs, with ceaseless howlings 
and fightings. These foes of Christ made 





these cities of Christ an offense to mengl| 
who had not courage to’ 
ranks ifto- the city. 
evilly spoken of. Not among its own house- 
hold, There it was cheris i in:proportion 
as it was despised without. e power of 
the Holy Ghost was the more powerfully 
displayed the. more Satan revealed his 
shame. The multitudes who prayed and 
sang, the ministers who preached and ex- 
horted, prayed and preached, * Sang and 
shouted with a fervency and faith that made 
all hearts tremble and many hearts rejoice. 
The glory of God was in the midst of the 
camp. 

To-day the enemy is shamed into sub- 
mission. No more does he go roaring 
about the camp. No more does he seek to 
invade its sanctities with his ribaldries or 
destroy its peace with his wild irruptions. 
He is become subdued; at least, has aban- 
doned his old fashion. We may yet dis- 
cern the painful fact that he is in more 
dangerous disguises. To-day the camp- 
meeting is the most popular gathering- 
place in all the land. Everybody, well- 
nigh, attends it. Rich people delight to 
frequent it. It is filled with charming cot- 
tagesand every appliance of comfort and 
pleasure. All churches throng to its serv- 
ices. All preachers feel honored by invita- 
tions to its pulpit. It has become the fash- 
ion. It is not a wild guess that in the hun- 
dred days between the middle of June and 
the middle of October not less than ten mil- 
lions of people visit the camp-ground. We 
think the figures will exceed this number. 
A quarter of the American people every 
year in these sacred haunts! From Corpus 
Christi to Pembina, from San Angeles to 
Calais, the whole people run after them. 

As a consequence of this vast change in 
public sentiment, the camp-meeting has put 
on some new traits. It has become a 
place of long rest. Not the four to ten 
days that previously contained all the exer- 
cises of the grove now satisfy its patrons; 
but weeks and months even are spent in 
its green retreats. It has become a summer 
home. 

This trait has induced another. The tent 
has changed to a cottage, the cottage some- 
times to a palatial residence. From a hun- 
dred to ten thousand and even thirty thou- 
sand dollars the structures run. Hundreds 
of thousands, millions even, of dollars have 
gone into these habitations of a month. 
The tax valuation of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard group of homes is over one million of 
dollars. This includes the three proprie- 
torships, which are one viewed as a sum- 
mer resort and also as having their origin 
in and dependence upon the camp-meeting. 
There are plenty of groves and water-sides 
elsewhere on the Vineyard; but this bit of 
the island, this less than three hundred 
acres, is all the place where these parties 
congregate. Take away the camp-meeting, 
and the whole scene would vanish. That is 
the Prospero’s wand that keeps all the rest 


alive. 
At Ocean Grove the value of the two ad- 


jacent properties is about three-quarters of 
a million. Over two hundred thousand 
has been expended on improvements in the 
camp-meeting grounds alone. Similar, 
though less, have been the outlays upon 
Hamilton, Round Lake, Lake Bluff, Thou- 
sand Isles, Chautauqua, and other famous 
sites. Probably the actual value of these 
places and their buildings to-day is not less 
than five millions of dollars. It will soon 
be much more than that. It is noticeable 
that this addition to church property has 
not got into the ecclesiastical or national 
census. Itis thought to be of no value 
as an exponent of ecclesasticism, though it 
is of much value, both materially and sug- 
gestively. 

These merely material benefits of the 
camp-ground are very great. They have 
given the people a cheap resort. Before- 
time the luxury of a change from the 
heated town to the cool wood or sea was 
the privilege of the richalone. The poorer 
classes could not afford the luxury. To- 
day the less affluent have pleasanter re- 
treats than therich. The beautiful ‘‘boxes”. 
of the Vineyard are more enjoyable than 
the mansions of Newport, and the tent on 
the beach or the cottage in the wood has 
far more of comfort than the great cara- 
vanseries of Saratoga. The millions have 








the advantage, at last, over the few. 
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Another excellency is the preservation of 
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most Iamentable ls ‘Of our age. The 


wa has done'so pping, for 
this wh ey hel ter. What 
80 fondly and faithfully cherished in En. 
lant is here carelessly and even gladly re- 
jected. The grandest woods in the world 
are ruthlessly murdered. Bryant’s lines 
on “The Entrance of a Wood” ought 
to have saved this desecration. Yet in 
no less a refined town than. Northampton, 
the most beautiful of towns, they have 
put a saw-mill within a few years 
into the heart of a splendid forest 
primeval, which the Indian and _ the 
fathers and the fire had spared for two hun- 
dred years, and leveled its every venerable 
trunk, opening those mossy and dewy re- 
treats, where we were often refreshed in our 
first pastorate, to the glare of the hot sun. 
So is it everywhere. 

T have often looked on an exquisite bit of 
woodlands within three miles of my birth- 
place as the central spot for beauty in all 
that populous and not unlovely region. 
The hill-top, with its grand panorama of 
city, ocean, hill, and town; the sounding 
sea, With its hard, gray, glassy beach; the 
villa and garden and grove were all sur- 
passed by a quarter of a mile of primeval 
woods—trunks of centuries, bossy and 
gnarled, broad and spreading boughs, and 
an odor of balsam and pine that seemed to 
come straight from the primitive Puritan 
as well as primitive hemlock. How de- 
lightful it was (alas! Iiwm fuit/) to walk 
the horse slowly through this patch of an- 
tiquity or to wander afoot in its fragrant 
glades, before you emerged on the modern 
villa and the thick-pressed town. "We were 
told that the owner had resolved and even 
decreed by will that it should not be dis- 
turbed for a century, and the owner was of 
the oldest and richest families; when lo! we 
passed by it of late, and it was well-nigh 
gone. The ax was laid at the root 
of the mighty forerunners of the 
Province of the Bay, and they were 
being laid low. Such is the evil genius 
of the American people and American 
laws. The Adirondacks are the prey of 
the tanner and the chopper, and the grand 
woods are spoiled fora trifle of bark and 
of plank. What can stop this devastation? 
What will stop it, rather? It could now 
be stopped, in part, by every new town- 
ship where these trees are not yet gone re- 
serving a section or, at the least, a quarter 
section for their park. But that they will 
not do. 

The camp-meeting is the preserver of 
woods and forests. The late gigantic di- 
mensions of and demands for these meetings 
are getting larger masses of woodlands into 
hands that will spare, rather than destroy. 
Eighty to a hundred acres is now the usual 
amount required for sucha meeting, and 
in not a few instances hundreds of acres 
are becoming the required size. These are 
arranged with walks and drives, so that 
they are getting to be the parks of the peo- 
ple. City parks and cemeteries are their 
only rivals, and these are not as rural nor 
as attractive as the camp-ground. Re- 
siding in a cemetery is not considered very 
agreeable before one becomes a permanent 
resident, if it is even then; nor can one 
always feel, like Wordsworth’s one of seven, 
as if they would love to 

“Take their little porringer 
And eat their dinner there.” 
They are not homes for the living, but the 
dead. 

The camp-ground is the cemetery or 
sleeping-place for the living; their summer 
home and haunt; the brotherly counterpart 
to that of their deeper and longer-slumbering 
kindred. Some of these woods are superb. 
Hamilton, near Ipswich, Mass., has a hun- 
dred acres of grand pine and hemlock for- 
est, full of pretty houses for summer rest. 
Epping, N. H., has even a grander forest. 
Chautauqua is a woodland of superb beauty. 
Emory Grove, near Washington, Lake 
Forest, above Chicago, and other such by 
the hundred are being planted and pre- 
served over all the land. Within three or 
four miles of Northampton the Methodists 
areraising up a grove that shall in time re- 
place the one so cruelly cut down. It is not 
of the first growth, and so lacks the flavor 
of the primeval idea; but it is of sufficient 
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size to foretell a coming magnificence. 
Nearly a hundred acres of comely woods 
are thus kept as the most beautiful suburb 
of that beautiful town. 

These forests should be more extensive. 
Ten acres were abundant twenty years 
ago, Nowa hundred are too few. Eleven 
acres was the first purchase of Ocean 
Grove. Eight hundred are now under the 
joint occupancy of two associate bodies, 
while hundreds more have been taken up 
along the coast for like purposes by differ- 
ent religious societies, or by individuals 
with like intent. 

These facts show how largely, by neces- 
sity, the original idea of the camp-meeting 
has been modified. The rude tenting- 
place for a week or less has become the 
graceful residence of the season. The 
meeting proper is only a feature of the 
scene, and not the scene entire. Itis pro- 
jected into the season. It is in danger of 
being overslaughed by the surrounding in- 
fluences. Boston was primarily a Con- 
gregational meeting-house. Every building 
was subordinate to that structure, every 
social institution to its idea. Where now 
is Puritanism or Congregationalism, as re- 
lated to that capital? It was once a city 
surrounding a church. It is now a church 
lost inacity. So, when The Congregation- 
alist presumes to criticise Methodists for 
what it justly calls Sabbath desecrations, 
the Methodists could properly retort by 
condemning Congregationalists for the ir- 
religion on Sabbath and all other days of its 
Jerusalem. Boston and Martha’s Vineyard 
have both outgrown their original idea; 
and outgrown it not by the action of its orig- 
inators and their representatives so much 
as by the introduction of elements for which 
neither of them is responsible. It as im- 
possible to restrain the thousands from 
coming by train and steamboat to the 
Island on the Sabbath as it is to keep the 
trains and steamboats from their incursions 
and excursions into and out of the Puritan 
capital. The places have outgrown the 
churches that founded them. All that each 
can do is to leaven so far as it is possible 
the great lump that has congregated itself 
about their vitalizing center. 

Nor can we rest assured that the old-time 
rush of power will continue. Some “‘mulli- 
grubbists” (we know no better name 
for them), who are forever deploring the 
present and exalting the past, are loudly la- 
menting the ‘‘ dear departed ”—the ancient 
camp-meeting. They look on Orchard 
Beach and Chautauqua and other such as 
grandparents are apt to look on grand- 
children—very degenerate sons of them- 
selves, the sires. But they reason no 
more wisely concerning this than those 
who in Solomon’s time said the former 
days were better than theirs—the days of the 
half-barbarous judges, of the fighting David, 
of the down-trodden times of Samuel, even 
of the wilderness and Egypt. They rea- 
soned not wisely. Nomoredo these. The 
old-time camp was a season of religious 
power, but of some very disagreeable and 
sometimes of almost disgraceful drawbacks.: 
Like the ancient minster, it was wild in its 
outward attendants and wild in some places 
in its own religious excitements. The 
within and without were sometimes turbu- 
lent. ‘‘ Jerks” and loss of strength and such 
like ebullitions were as unhealthy as Pur- 
itan nasals and long prayers and blue laws 
and other vanished outwardnesses of that 
vivid and vital kernel. The husk goes, 
but not the kernel. Solomon’s days, with 
all their defects, were better than any one 
of his predecessors, not excepting those of 
his own illustrious father; and the camp- 
meeting of to-day is better than its ancestor, 
immediate or remote. It is without dis- 
turbance, without gross contraries, without 
the inflammation and profession of souls 
that hardly keep their high estate during 
the ebullition of the crowning day and feast. 
It is a place of sacred influence, such as 
has to-day no equal in our land. The air is 
holy yet. The sports of the children and 
conduct of their elders are as sinless as it is 
possible for human society to be. The 
Camp-ground, in all its breadth of acres— 
whether by sea or among the hills—is free 
from saloons of drinking or dice, from danc- 
ing of ‘‘ hops” and ‘‘ Germans,” from every 
open sinful indulgence. Not that every- 
thing is kept out of this holy city; for sin 








enters in this world where man enters. It ‘ 
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is in the house and the servant of God, and 
breaks forth sometimes most fearfully from 
the altar and the pulpit. But avowed, per- 
mitted, licensed sin—such as Puritan Bos- 
ton and Pilgrim Plymouth and Presby- 
terian Glasgow (whose original motto was 
arecoznition of its dependence on the Lord) 
and all other places built by churches have, 
perhaps, been compelled to allow—as yet 
have no open existence in the Methodist 
camp-ground. May their desecrating pres- 
ence long be absent. 

The modern meeting is a place for prepa- 
ration for home work. The churches and 
members are strengthened in body and 
stimulated in soul for the work of the year 
at home. The solidity of church-life is 
much greater than it was in former years, 
and this life is affected by these summer 
rests. 

The camp-ground of to-day is the great 
place where multitudes are fed with Gospel 
truth. Christ gave the twenty thousand 
auditors at his camp-meetings food for body 
and for soul. His followers give the tens 
and scores of thousands like spiritual food, 
if the miraculous gifts of bread are not 
added and are not necessary; for provis- 
ion is made to-day for these multitudes, 
which in his day was neglected. But the 
pulpit and the praise-meeting and the 
prayer-circle and other forms of Chris- 
tian nurture are concentrated into the 
modern camp. See that array of pulpit 
power which shines forth 1n the greatness 
of its strength at the camp-ground! How 
have such discourses as I have heard this 
very summer seemed made for the place 
and for no other place! What a sweep of 
the Holy Ghost has come down on the 
mighty congregation as these apostles and 
prophets delivered their divine burdens! 
How have Simpson, and Foster, and Fow- 
ler, and Talmage, and Bidwell, and Foss, 
and Townsend, and Dashiel, and Upham, 
and Meredith, and thousands of like grace, 
if not equal greatness, made the gigantic 
masses move to the breath of their inspira- 
tion! ‘‘That is what these meetings are 
for,” said one of the hearers of a camp- 
meeting sermon, as he rose, wearied with 
the greatness of the hour. 

They are the chief popular defenses of 
Christianity. Nowhere do the Huxleys 
and Tyndalls, the Parkers and Emersons, 
the spiritists who peep and mutter, the anti- 
orthodox of every sort, get such magnificent 
handling as in the camp-meeting. The 


powerful periods of a city sermon or a col- | 


lege lecture are tame to the outbursts of 
orthodoxy on agreat camp-day. The thun- 
der and the lightning of that hour are fitted 
to the cope of the heavens and the breadth 
of the woods and the roar of the ocean 
where they are pronounced. It is doctrinal, 
but it 1s more. It isemotional; logic on fire; 
rhetoric, like Job’s war-horse, clothed with 
thunder; truth piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of the joints and marrow and dis- 
cerning the thoughts and the intents of the 
heart. Then, too, to-day the sermon is sup- 
plemented by a great variety of exercises. I 
heard one president of a meeting this season 
give out notices for half a dozen different 
sorts of meetings at the same hour. Chil- 
dren’s meetings, young people’s, for reform, 
for higher life, of mothers—every sort 
adapted to beginnings and growth in grace. 
Go to the praise-meetings, love-feasts, 
woman’s meetings, missionary demonstra- 
tions, temperance, Southern work, and other 
such which keep the mind alert to all cog- 
nate Gospel work; while, at last, scientific 
congresses and Sunday-school universities 
are adding their breadth to the previous 
scope and fullness of thecamp-meeting. Ere 
long our Burt, McCosh, Dawson, Winchell, 
and these lights of true science will shine 
over theseassemblies. Dr. Burt has already 
been seen, heard, andfelt there. Dangers, 
of course, attend this remarkable pros- 
perity. Itis not so easy to slide from the 
picnic to the prayer-meeting, from secular 
rest to sacred revival. The secularity may 
intrude on the sacredness, and the camp- 
meeting be overcome by the camp-season. 
The world, too, hugsitclosely. Monster 
hotels spring up on the edge of some of the 
chiefest resorts, full of all manner of 
worldliness. Dancing, gambling, and drink- 
ing gather close to their borders, in their 
most seductive forms. Gentlemen and 
ladies, not bullies and harlots, are 
thus encompassing the camp round about. 





The latter every instinct, worldly and relig- 
ious, repelled. The former every worldly 
instinct allures. It is hard to keep one’s 
own children out of temptation when just 
outside the gates the lordliest hostelries, 
thronged with wealthy visitors, resound 
to the riot and the clink of glasses. Israel 
fell into the sin of its neighbors when its 
neighbors began to draw near to them. 
Solomon’s popularity was Solomon’s fall. 
Beware that this assemblage is not ruined 
by luxury and by popularity. Keep it 
faithful to Christ, and he will make these 
renewals of his own breezy and heaven- 
canopied gathering-places his synagogues, 
and not those of the Jews, more and more 
filled with the glory and the grace which 
he there imparted. Then shall the vile 
counterparts that now seek to draw myriads 
to destruction through this popular chan- 
nel, and that have sprung up in conse- 
quence of its popularity, be offset not by 
the out-door gatherings of one church only, 
but by the united movements of all Chris- 
tian bodies in the Heaven-ordered and 
Heaven-approved direction. 
SEES ca ED FN ES TE ERE, 
THE BURIAL OF SUMMER. 


BY LILLIE E, BARR. 


You that were friends with the birds and the 
roses, 
Now you may weep. We have buried the Sum- 
mer. 
Gone is the singing-time, mown are the grasses, 
All the vines gathered. 





Gray groweth Earth, with her things that were : 


golden ; 
Gray are the skies, and the grass is all dew- 
drenched; 
Streams are complaining, winds are implacable, 
Stripping the branches. 


Yet, splendid Summer, there’s hope in our 
weeping. 
Thine is a sepulcher named Resurrection. 
Over it blooms, amid roses prophetic, 
Lilies of promise. 


Thou wilt come back again—back with thy 
beauty ; 
Birds will return that reluctant went seaward ; 
Blossom and fruitage, the wheat and the honey, 
Sunshine and plenty. 


Comes to the heart any ransoming summer 
For love that is slain and hopes beaten down- 
ward ? F 
Can it redeem all its wasted affections, 
Music, and laughter ? 


God shall redeem them; and, for filling of 
graves 
And wringing of hands, give love that’s im- 
mortal ; 
Give beauty for ashes, pleasures unfading, 
Summer eternal. 





THE ELECTION OF NATIONAL 
OFFICERS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





TuE officers of the National Government 
who are elected by the people, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, are the President and 
Vice-President and the members of the 
two houses of Congress. Alli other officers 
of the Government are appointed. 

The President and Vice-President are di- 
rectly chosen by electors; and the power of 
each state to appoint such electors is not a 
state right at all, except as bestowed by the 
Constitution of the United States, in the 
following language: ‘‘Each state shall 
appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the state may be 
entitled in Congress.” It is under this 
authority, and this only, that the states act 
in the choice of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, subject to the condition that ‘‘Con- 
gress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes,” provided the “day 
shall be the same throughout the United 
States.” The legislatures of the several 
states have exercised their power in pro- 
viding for the choice of presidential elect- 
ors by the votes of the people; and Con- 
gress has exercised its power by fixing the 
day for this choice, and also the day when 
the electors shall meet and give their votes. 

‘*The Senate of the United States,” says 
the Constitution, ‘‘shall be composed of 
two senators from each state, chosen by 





the legislature thereof for six years.” It is 


a 


under this authority that state legislatures 

elect senators, subject to any regulations 

which Congress may see fit to establish in 

respect to the time and manner of such 

election. 

‘* The House of Representatives,” says the 

Constitution, also, ‘shall be composed of 

members chosen every second year by the 

people of the several states, and the electors 

in each state shall have the qualifications 

requisite for electors of the most numerous 

branch of the state legislature.” This de- 

termines who shall have the right to vote 

for representatives in Congress, not by 

specifying their qualifications, but by secur- 

ing the right to all persons in eagh state 

who, by the constitution and laws thereof, 

are entitled to vote for the most numerous 

branch of its legislature. Such persons 

are voters for representatives by the Con- 

stitution of the United States; and, should 

any state deny to them this privilege, it is 

in the power of Congress to enforce the 
right. Justice Bradley, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, said in the 
Grant Parish case ‘‘that Congress has 
power to enforce, by appropriate legisla 

tion, every right and privilege given or 

guaranteed by the Constitution.” So, also, 

Justice Hunt,.in the case of the United 
States os. Susan B. Anthony, said: ‘‘If 
the legislature of the State of New York 
should require a higher qualification in a 
voter for a representative in Congress than 
is required for a voter for a member of 
assembly, this would, I conceive, be a 
violation of a right belonging to one as 4 
citizen of the United States.” In the case 
of Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania (16 Peters, p. 539), the Supreme 
Court of the United States laid down the 
proposition that wherever the constitution 
provides for a result, but does not specify 
the agency for its accomplishment, it de- 
volves upon Congress to see that the pro- 
vision is carried into effect. Congress, 
under this principle, clearly has the power 
to secure and protect the right of voting 
for representatives on the part of all per- 
sons who have the qualifications to which 
the Constitution refers. The right is a con; 
stitutional one and no state can deny or 





abridge it. 

The Constitution does not stop at this 
point in respect to the election of represent 
atives in Congress. It adds the following 
very important provision: 

‘«The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representa 
tives shall be prescribed in each state by 
the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing senators,” 

We consider this provision now simply 
in relation to representatives in Congress: 
What we here find is the authority and all 
the authority that exists for any state legis: 
lation in relation to such elections. All 
state laws prescribing the times, places, and 
manner of choosing representatives have 
their basis in the Constitution of the United 
States. The whole people have given to 
each state the power to legislate on this 
subject, under whatever qualifications the 
Constitution imposes. And, if this were the 
whole of the provision, then, of course, the 
entire question, so far as this clause is con- 
cerned, would be in the hands of the states, 

Such, however, does not happen to be 
the fact. The provision says: ‘‘But the 
Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing senators.” What regulations? 
The very ones which the states are author- 
ized to make, with the single exception 
specified. The power, with this one excep- 
tion, which has no reference to the election 
of representatives, given to Congress, is as 
complete and as broad as that given to the 
states. It covers the same field and relates 
to the same subject. Congress can do all 
that the states can do, not in fixing the 
qualifications for voting, but in passing 
laws to regulate the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for representa 
tives and in providing for carrying these 
laws into effect. It may make the entire 
regulation, and thus supersede state laws 
altogether, or it may add to or alter state 

s. It may do either: ’and'so far 
as it does either all inconsistent state laws 
must give place to “the supreme law of 
the laad.” This construction does not 











strain the language to get a meaning; but 
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takes it simply as it reads upon its very 
face. 

Congress has thought it expedient. to 
exercise this power—not by any means to 
its full extent, but only to a limited extent. 
Most of the provisions thus made are found 
in the Enforcement Act of 1870 and the 
amendments thereto. They form part of 
the Revised Statues of the United States, 
and not one of them has been touched or 
invalidated by any decision of the Supreme 
Court. They are the law of the land on 
this subject. Susan B. Anthony was in- 
dicted under the nineteenth section of the 
Act of 1870, on the charge of having voted 
for a representative in Congress contrary to 
this statute; and, when she urged in her de- 
fense the plea that she had a right to vote, 
Justice Hunt, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, decided that she had no such 
right, and inflicted a penalty upon her for 
violating the law of Congress, assuming, of 
course, the constitutionality of this specific 
regulation. So also Terence Quinn was in- 
dicted in 1870, under the twentieth section 
of the same act, which relates to the regis- 
tration of voters for an election of a repre- 
sentative or delegate in Congress. It was 
urged in his defense that the section was 
unconstitutional; but Judge Woodruff, of 
the Circuit Court of the United States, held 
otherwise and inflicted the penalty upon 
Quinn for violating the registration law of 
Congress (8 Blatchford’s Circuit Court 
Reports, p. 48). Here are two decisions 
affirming the constitutionality of two of 
the provisions of Congress in regulating 
the manner of holding elections for repre- 
sentatives. And there are no decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or 
of the inferior courts thereof, declaring 
any of these provisions to be unconstitu- 
tional. They are, hence, operative as laws, 
and as such they are to be respected and 
obeyed. The provisions in respect to the 
appointment of supervisors of election and 
their duties and those in respect to mar- 
shals and their duties are laws; and it is 
alike the business and the duty of the 
Gereral Government to carry these laws 
into effect. 

What, then, is the offense of Attorney- 
General Taft, which has created this furious 
storm among Democrats? We propose to 
. examine this question not at large, but 
sufficiently to ascertain the truth in the 
case. 

The Attorney-General, in his circular, re- 
minds the marshals of the United States 
that the law makes it his duty to give them 
instruction as to the ‘‘ manner of discharg- 
ing their offices.” Is this true? Section 
362 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States says that ‘‘the Attorney-General 
shall exercise general superintendence and 
direction over the attorneys and marshals 
of alf the districts in the United States and 
the territories, as to the manner of dis- 
charging their respective duties.” This is 
precisely what Attorney-General Taft 
sought to do in his recent circular. 

The first sentence of the instruction reads 
thus: ‘‘In the present condition of legisla- 
tion the United States occupy a position 
toward voters and voting which varies ac- 
cording as the election is for state and 
other local offices only, or for members of 
Congress and presidential electors.” Here 
is a contrast between two classes of 
officers—state and other local officers, on the 
one hand, and members of Congress and 
presidential electors, on the other; and the 
Attorney-General says that the position of 
the United States ‘‘ toward voters and 
voting” varies as between these two classes. 
This would have been the exact truth if he 
had omitted ‘‘ presidential electors” from 
the second class. The United States have 
nothing to do with voters or voting in re- 
spect to state officers, except to enforce the 
Fifteenth Amendment; and nothing to do 
with voters or voting in respect to the 
choice of “‘presidential electors” except to 
enforce the same amendment and to pre- 
scribe the day on which the choice shall be 
made and the day on which the electors 
shall meet to give their votes. But the 
United States have something to do with 
voters and voting in respect to members of 
the Lower House of Congress, as the legisla- 
tion abundantly proves and as the Constitu- 
tion fully authorizes. The mistake of the At- 
torney-General here consists in grouping 
** presidential electors” with members of 
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Congress, as contrasted with ‘‘state and 
other local officers only.” There is no such 
grouping in the legislation and there is 
none in the Constitution. If the Attorney- 
General means that presidential electors 
and members of Congress are, once in 
every four years, chosen on the same day 
and at the same election, then he is right; 
but if he means more than this, especially 
if he means that Congress has the same 
constitutional power in respect to both 
and that its legislation applies equally to 
both, then he is manifestly wrong. Such 
is not the fact. 

The next sentence is, however, the one 
which has been the principal theme of 
Democratic denunciation in respect to the 
circular. It reads thus: 


“In elections at which members of the 
House of Representatives are chosen— 
which by law include elections at which 
the electors for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident are appointed—the United States se- 
cure voters against whatever in general 
hinders or prevents them from a full exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, extending 
that care alike to the registration lists, the 
act of voting, and the personal freedom 
and security of the voter, as well as against 
violence on account of any vote he may 
intend to give, as against conspiracy be- 
cause of any vote that he may already have 
given.” : 

The simple and only question is, whether 
this is an overstatement of the legislation of 
Congress on the subject. If it is not, then 
those who are declaiming so loudly against 
the Attorney-General are really declaiming 
against the laws of the United States. 

As to the coincidence of appointing pres- 
idential electors and choosing representa- 
tives fin Congress on the same day and at 
the same election, any one who will look at 
sections 25 and 131 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States will see that this coin- 
cidence must occur once in every four 
years. The day is the same in both cases 
when the President and Vice-President are 
chosen, and in the practice of the states the 
polls are the same and the voters are the 
same. The states might, if they chose, 
elect their state officers on a different day, 
and so they might choose their presidential 
electors at a different place from that in 
which representatives in Congress are voted 
for; yet none of thera do the latter and the 
great mass of them do not do the former in 
the presidential year. The result is that 
the election is one in which national and 
state officers are voted for at the same time, 
at the same polls, and by the same voters. 
A peaceful and orderly election, in which 
voters for representatives are protected in 
their rights will practically be a peaceful 
and orderly election in respect to the whole, 
since the entire work is done at the same 
time and place and by the same voters. 

Now in respect to voters and voting for 
representatives in Congress, does any man 
who understands ‘‘ the present condition of 
legislation ” deny that the Revised Statutes 
of the United States do contain numerous 
provisions to secure to these voters the full 
and free enjoyment of the elective fran- 
chise and to punish those who interfere 
with their exercise of this right? This is 
the substance of what Attorney-General 
Taft says; and it is true. Take sections 
2011—2020, inclusive, relating to the ap- 
pointment and duties of supervisors of 
election in respect to the registration of 
voters and their duties at the polls on 
the day of election; take sections 202i— 
2024, inclusive, relating to marshals, 
deputy marshals, and the appointment 
and duties of special deputies, all of 
whom are charged with the duty of pre- 
serving order at the places of registration 
and at the polls, and empowered to make 
arrests of any persons who commit offenses 
against the laws of the United States; take 
sections 5507 and 5508, providing a punish- 
ment for those who seek to intimidate law- 
ful voters for representatives in Congress 
and for those who conspire to intimidate 
them; take section 5522, providing a pen- 
alty for all persons who interfere with the 
supervisors of election or the marshals in 
the discharge of their duties; then add the 
sections which specify the judicial machin- 
ery for the punishment of offenders against 
the laws of the United States; bring all 
these statutes together and compare them, 
and they entirely support the statement of 
Attorney-General Taft. It is true that 


Congress has by specific statutes under- 








taken to regulate the elections at which 
representatives are chosen in a way to 
prevent frauds and protect the rights of 
lawful voters. This legislation is on the 
statute-book of the nation; and what At- 
torney-General Taft has done is simply to 
summarize it in a general manner and direct 
the marshals to discharge their duties ac- 
cording to law. 

The legislation may be very impolitic or 
it may be very needful and useful; yet, in 
either event, it is not the legislation of At- 
torney-General Taft, but of the Congress of 
the United States, with the seal of a ‘‘su- 
preme law” upon it. Nota fragment of it 
has been touched by any decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and, 
hence, the legislation is just as operative as 
it was on the day in which the President 
gave his assent to it. The Democrats are 
at perfect liberty to dislike the law and do 
what they can to secure its repeal; but they 
are not at liberty, as honest men and law- 
abiding citizens, either to misstate the 
facts of the case or encourage resistance to 
the laws of the land. They are not at lib- 
erty to denounce and malign a public officer 
who simply discharges the duties that law 
assigns to him. A presidential campaign 
is no excuse for lying. Party exigencies 
will not sanctify fraud and deception. The 
statute-book may not suit the lawless; yet 
decent people should not trample it under 
foot for this reason. When lawyers and 
senators, as legal experts, undertake to 
teach the people they ought to keep truth 
on their lips; and it would not be a bad 
thing if all newspaper editors knew enough 
to do the same thing. 





BEFORE THE MIRROR. 


BY ELLA FARMAN, 





I TURN away, nor care to know 

This woman whom my mirror sends 
To say good day to me, although 

I do suppose I should make friends 
With one who’ll stop with me or go 

With me until her lifetime ends. 


This woman wears some bold gray hairs, 

Though silver suits not well with brown ; 
Above each brow the spiteful cares 

Have drawn a curious wrinkle-crown ; 
And, like a nun, she mostly wears 

Her pale and quiet eyelids down. 


She cannot be good company. 
I better like those gay young girls 

That long were mirror-friends with me, 
With foreheads smooth and fair as pearls, 

That tossed their hands dear life to see 
And wore their hair in careless curls. 


I know they were not half so wise, 
They could not do me half the good 

As this grave woman ; yet with sighs 
I greet her, since perhaps I should 

Not need have met her pensive eyes 
Had I not gone the way 1 would. 


But shall I not be meek and learn 
All her late wisdom while I may? 
And shall I not be sweet and earn 
A little smile, since she must stay ? 
And true, so she at last shall turn 
And beckon whom I will this way ? 


For one must come of two who wait 
Within the mirror’s mystic land— 

Sweet she, or bitter she. Ah! soon or late 
I must hold out to her my hand, 

And walk with her, my last, own mate 
Of all the mystic mirror-band. 


My own life makes the choice ; and so, 
Be I but sweet, the face all fair 
Within these mirror-depths shall grow 
With saintly eyes, palms crossed in prayer. 
With her I need not dread to go 
In life, in death, or anywhere. 





“MOHAMMEDANISM AND THE 
NEGRO.” 


BY THE REV. BENJAMIN T. TANNER. 


A PpaPER by Edward W. Blyden, D.D., 
principal of the Presbyterian High School, 
Monrovia, West Africa,-in the Fraser of 
November, 1875, is remarkable, because it 
readily concedes the superior manliness of 
the Mohammedan Negro, as compared 
with the Christian Negro. 

In its first pages Mohammedanism is 
shown to have flowed into Nigritia or 
Negroland—the region of Africa lying 
directly south of the Sahara—by ‘three 
streams of influence: one from Egypt 
through Nubia to Bornou and Hausa; 
. another from Abyssinia to Yomba and 
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Ashantee; the third from the Barbary States 
across the Desert to Timbuctu.” Its re- 
sults are shown to be most substantial. Says 
Dr. Blyden. 

“Tt has built and occupies the largest 
cities in the heart of the continent. Its 
laws regulate the most powerful kingdoms— 
Futah, Masina, Hausa, Bornou, Waday, 
Darfur, Kordofan, Senaar, etc. It pro- 
duces and controls the most valuable com- 
merce between Africa and foreign coun- 
tries; it is daily gathering converts from 
the ranks of paganism; and it commands 
respect among all Africans wherever it is 
known, even when the people have not 
submitted to the Koran.” 


As intimated, however, this paper is 
chiefly remarkable for the readiness with 
which it assents to the declaration made by 
Mr. Bosworth Smith in his work: ‘“‘ Mo- 
hammed and Mohammedanism.” ‘‘Chris- 
tian travelers, with every wish to think 
otherwise, have remarked that the Negro 
who accepts Mohammedanism acquires at 
once a sense of the dignity of human nature 
not commonly found even among those 
who have been brought to accept Christian- 
ity.” To this Mr. Blyden at once assents. 
He says: ‘‘ Having enjoyed exceptional ad- 
vantages for observation and comparison 
in the United States, the West Indies, South 
America, Egypt, Syria, West and Central 
Africa, we are compelled, however reluc- 
tantly, to endorse the statement made by Mr. 
Smith.” For the benefit of the curious, 
who are always in the majority, we might 
just here dovetail in the information that 
Mr. Blyden, although freely making this 
seeming concession, only looks upon Mo- 
hammedanism as ‘‘ preliminary and prepar- 
atory” to Christianity, readily endorsing the 
belief of the Roman Catholic Mohler that 
‘‘one day the true laborers may find a 
harvest ready for their reaping and the 
Gospel spread thither on its way rejoicing 
and Mohammed prove a servant of Christ.” 
Having recognized the truth of Mr. 
Smith’s statement, the burden of Dr. Bly- 
den’s article is to show how it is that the 
Crescent seemingly does more for the 
Negro than the Cross. 
The explanation given, first, is ‘‘in the 
difference in the conditions under which 
the systems came to those of the Negro 
race who embraced the one or the other.” 
The gist of what Mr. Blyden says under 
this head is, that while Mohammedanism 
found its Negro converts at home and in @ 
state of freedom and independence, Chris- 
tianity found them as slaves, or, at least, as 
a subject race, when, along with Christian 
teaching, they received lessons of their 
utter and permanent inferiority and sub- 
ordination. 
His explanation, second, is found in the 
fact that the Mohammedan Negro has “‘ not 
been trained under the depressing influence 
of Aryan art. The sum of this, as un- 
folded by Mr. Blyden, is in the fact that, in 
conformity to the teachings of this art, the 
Negro has come to undervalue, if not abso- 
lutely despise himself, his color, his hair, 
his cast of feature, and possibly his average 
physique; inasmuch as this art teaches that 
excellence is only found in that that is 
white, that has long hair, blue eyes, and 
anything but a broad nose. He refers to a 
prayer he heard in one of the New York 
colored churches, when Deity was invoked 
to extend ‘‘his lily white hand.” ‘The con- 
ceptions of these worshipers,” says Mr. B., 
‘‘ were what they had gathered from plastic 
and pictorial representations, as well as 
from the characteristics of the dominant 
race around them.” He believes in the 
saying of Xenophanes of Colophon: 
“If oxen or horses had hands and could 

Work in man’s fashion 

And trace out with chisel and brush 

Their conceptions of Godhead, 

Then would horses depict gods like 

Horses, and oxen like oxen, 

Each kind the divine with its own 

Form and nature endowing.” 

Explanation third is found in the social 
and literary (he might have added the 
religious, also) pressure which the Chris- 
tian Negro has undergone at the hands of 
the whites: ‘“‘The Mohammedan Negro,” 
says he, “‘has felt nothing of the withering 
power of caste.” 

The fourth and last explanation is de- 
clared to be the advantages which the Mo- 
hammedan Negro has over his Christian 
brother ‘‘in the more complete sympathy 
which bas always existed between him and 
his foreign teachers.” 





Having given Dr. Blyden’s explanation 
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of the accepted fact that the Mohammedan 
Negroes acquire at once a sense of the dig- 
nity of human nature not commonly found 
even among those who have been brought 
to accept Christianity, and having at the 
same time accorded them the weight their 
thoughtfulness demands, it may yet be in 
place to say that it seems to us both Mr. 
Smith and Dr. Blyden fail to apprehend 
the primary, if not the essential office of 
Christianity. It surely is not to create, in 
a direct way, a sense of the dignity of hu- 
man nature in the minds of men. On the 
contrary, Christianity is quite, if not alto- 
gether repressive of such a thought—at 
least, at its dawn. It holds up, not the 
grandeur or glory of human nature, but 
rather its lack of it. It is, therefore, no 
reflection upon Christian Negroes that they 
have not gleaned from it this “‘ sense of the 
dignity of human nature.” The fact is, it 
is not to be gleaned only in a way the most 
general. It was, substantially, the plea of 
Julian, called the Apostate, that the recep- 
tion of Christianity by the ancient Romans 
fatally dimmed their sense of the afore- 
mentioned dignity. Says Neander, in his 
life of that celebrated character: 

‘‘He considered the fall of the Roman 
Empire a consequence of the reception of 


Christianity. . . . According to his 
idea, everything that is great and useful, of 


whatever kind, originated from a commu- 
nion with the gods. . . . In the Holy 
Scriptures of the Christians, on the contrary, 
he could pen nothing in reference to the 
peculiar institutions of political life, and 
none of those dazzling virtues which he 
sought to acquire.” 

It would have been impossible for Julian 
to have come to a similar conclusion in ref- 
erence to Mohammedanism and Al-Koran. 

We are not, however, to be understood 
as arguing that Christianity degrades hu- 
man nature. It doesnot. But on the con- 
trary, dignifies it; but in a way the world is 
slow to recognize—the dignity of love. 
That which travelers recognize and which 
Mr. Blyden laments comes in time, and 
with an effulgence no Moslem glare can 
approach. Look on Christian Europe! 
Look on Mohammedan Asia! 

We say, then, that a sense of the dignity 
of human nature—at least, of the dignity of 
man—is sure to follow in the wake of the 
Gospel; but that human nature must first be 
redeemed from the thraldom of sin andSatan. 
Not from without must the glory shine, 
but from within; and, unlike the superficial 
glory of the Moslems, it will continue to 
grow brighter and brighter, to the perfect 
day. Nor will it ever diminish or be di- 
minished. The glory of Islam is like an- 
other John, that must decrease. It may be 
said to be pyrotechnical. It glitters and 
glares; but is destined to die out. Moham- 
med conquering; Jesus conquered: Moham- 
medanism conquered; Christianity conquer- 
ing—such is the fate of the two. 
Unhappy, ye Negro Mohammedans, ye 
who at once acquired a sense of the dignity 
of human nature, know ye that, inasmuch 
as it is unredeemed, it must pass away? 
Happy, ye Negro Christians, ye who by 
measured steps alone acquired a sense of 
this dignity, know ye that, inasmuch as it 
has been redeemed, it will stand the test of 
ages, 





MR. MOODY AT HOME. 
BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 


THERE is no doubt that Mr. Moody felt 
some dread of coming to Chicago, to con- 
duct a series of special meetings, such as he 
had led in the Eastern cities and in Great 
Britain. He freely expressed himself to 
that effect, in conversation with his friends, 
many of whom shared with him the natural 
fear that his success would not be as great 
where the novelty was less. Indeed, a 
favorite selection of Scripture in the noon. 
day and church prayer-meetings was the 
narrative of the visit of Jesus to Nazareth, 
after the beginning of his public ministry, 
when those who had known him from 
childhood stumbled over his sudden ad- 
vancement to fame and honor, and he was 
necessitated to quote the old proverb: ‘A 
prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country.” The timidity was natural, 
and there was much prayer offered in behalf 
of Mr. Moody, that there might not be in 
Chicago the spirit of unbelief which was 
in Nazareth, and because of which it was 
said of Jesus that “he didnot many mighty 
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works there.” Yet the cases were really 
not parallel. Mr. Moody had already come 
to honor in Chicago before he went to 
Great Britain, though his work had not 
been on such an extensive scale. His 
fellow-citizens, therefore, took pride in his 
success, when the tidings of it came across 
the ocean, and were ready to welcome his 
return. This feeling has been conspicuous 
even among worldly men and has given 
tone to the utterances of the secular papers. 
The editors who years ago ‘‘ poked fun” 
at him now were inclined to pet him, as a 
Chicago celebrity. But the Christian peo- 
ple added to this local pride a genuine in- 
terest in him, as one raised up among them 
to do an important providential work. 
They followed him with their prayers 
when he was abroad, and they were of one 
mind as to co-operation with him on his 
return. If there was wanting the element 
of novelty, there was present the renown of 
success in other great cities. ; 

The preparations for his coming and for 
the opening of a grand campaign on the 
spiritual battle-field were admirably made. 
A building was erected in a central locality, 
near the termination of all the lines of 
street-cars, 190 feet in length and 160 feet 
in breadth, seating 8,000 persons in separate 
chairs, and with convenient rooms for in- 
quiry-meetings, for committees, and for 
Mr. Moody’s personal use. He declares it 
to be the best edifice yet constructed for 
this purpose. And the net cost for the 
uses of the meetings will be but $6,000 or 
thereabouts. For, although the expense of 
the erection was $21,000, the foundations 
and walls have been so built as to make 
part of a large contemplated warehouse on 
that site, and Farwell & Co. have con- 
tracted to take it, at any time within a 
year, at $15,000, on condition that the 
money shall be applied to the use of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Chicago. It will go to the reduction of the 
debt on Farwell Hall. Then, by a saga- 
cious arrangement, all the evangelical min- 
isters (save the Episcopalians, a lonely tribe 
of Israel) were twice brought together 
at a Saturday lunch, in the Pacific Hotel, 
and were led intoa delightful unity of spirit 
and method. They pledged enthusiastic 
co-operation and agreed to merge church- 
meetings for the first two weeks in those 
at the ‘“‘ Moody Tabernacle.” The previous 
Friday was devoted to special fasting and 
prayer. 

And so the expected day arrived, Oct. 
1st, being the Lord’s Day. That there 
might be no interference with the regular 
worship of the churches, the meetings were 
held at 8o’clock A. Mm. and 40’clock P. Mm. 
At the early morning hour about 6,000 were 
present, including many of the clergy, and 
listened to an opening sermon from John 
xi, 39: ‘‘Take ye away the stone.” Mr. 
Moody saw three stones which needed to be 
removed ere the desired spiritual resurrec- 
tion could be secured. These were un- 
belief, prejudice, and sectarianism. He 
spoke with excellent effect. But the meet- 
ing was that intheafternoon. Then, while 
hundreds went in the street-cars, many 
thousands compelled to walk thronged the 
sidewalks and poured into the Tabernacle 
(admission to which was by tickets, freely 
issued) till not even standing-room re. 
mained. Then Farwell Hall was thrown 
open and filled with 2,500 persons, and the 
rest of the crowd sadly turned homeward, 
hoping for a better fortune next time. The 
spectacle within the Tabernacle was grand- 
ly impressive, with its dense mass of human- 
ity present to hear the Gospel from a sim- 
ple layman, educated by his Bible and his 
Christian work. A choir of 600 singers on 
the platform occupied a half hour before 
the appointed time in singing the Gospel 
hymns and tunes of the Sankey and Bliss 
collection, and thus well prepared the way 
for the regular exercises. Mr. Sankey sang 
the favorite ‘‘Ninety and Nine” song, 
which was heard with breathless attention. 
Mr. Moody preached from “‘ He that reapeth 
receiveth wages,” and showed the grounds 
for faith in the success of the work and 
enumerated the classes on whom he espe- 
cially relied for co-operation—the ministers, 
the parents, and the Sunday school-teachers. 
He is purposely devoting the first two 
weeks to preaching to professed Christians. 
The audiences are smaller during the week- 





gathering, but are on the increase and 


already tax the full capacity of the house; 
while the noon-day prayer-meetings fill 
Farwell Hall. It is plain that Mr. Moody 
is not to fail at home, among his old friends, 
every one of whom meets him with a 
glistening eye and an outstretched hand. 
And then there are multitudes in so great a 
city as Chicago, which now numbers nearly 
its half million, who have never before 
heard him, and a printed invitation to the 
meetings has been systematically carried to 
every house. Besides, the whole surround- 
ing region is interested and will furnish its 
quota of deeply-interested auditors. 

Mr. Moody is sagacious and learns from 
the experience of others who have labored 
in similar ways. He wisely uses the min- 
isters of the several denominations, and 
through them secures the good-will of their 
congregations. And their readiness to 
co-operate is something which a few years 
since would have seemed incredible. The 
Holy Spirit has prepared the way by level- 
ing the barriers of sectarianism, humbling 
clerical pride, dissolving the ministerial 
starch, overcoming conservatism in what 
used to be its strongholds, and leading all 
to recognize a common cause and work. 
Thus the platform is filled with the promi- 
nent pastors, theological professors, and 
other ministers of the city and vicinity. 
Mr. Moody is also happily plowing more 
deeply, in preparatory dealing with Chris- 
tians and the unconverted, than has been 
done by some of the lay Bible-readers and 
preachers who have been this way. He 
avoids their stereotyped presentations of 
nothing but faith—often treatedin an An- 
tinomian fashion—and insists on thorough 
repentance, as well, and on the return of 
Christians from backsliding, as the pre- 
requisite of a work of power in the com- 
munity. This is in the path of the best 
evangelists and harmonizes with sound 
reason and the doctrine of the Word of God. 
The advantage of these great gatherings is 
in the crowd drawn by curiosity, to whom 
the Word may be preached, and in the as- 
semblage of the choicest workers from all 
the churches. The disadvantage is in the 
difficulty of causing a sense of responsibil- 
ity to be felt by individual churches and 
Christians. Many will love the excitement 
and share the enthusiasm who will do little 
personally to secure the results. Hence, 
no one method can cover the entire field of 
spiritual labor. Let us accept and use these 
union and undenominational measures as 
providentially ordered, to give a new im- 
petus to one important form of Christian 
activity. 

CHICAGO. 





Biblical Research, 


M. Frangois LENORMANT, in a recent work 
on the Antiquities of the Troad, has given an 
explanation of one of the inscriptions scratched 
on the terra-cotta disks and vases found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Hissarlik, the supposed site of 
Troy. It has long been recognized—first by 
Dr. Haug and afterward by Prof. Gompertz and 
others—that several of these disks had charac- 
ters upon them identical with those of the so- 
called Cypriote syllabary. An _ inscription 
which occurs on two or three of the disks was 
easily read by Dr. Haug, and his reading 
ta-a-o Si-go-o or ta-i-o Si-go-o, corresponding to 
the Greek de@, or teu EvyG, has been accept- 
ed by subsequent inquirers. Two important 
facts seem to result from it—one that the prim- 
itive inhabitants of Hissarlik and the neighbor- 
ing country spoke a language closely resem- 
bling Greek ; and the other that they must have 
worshiped a divinity called Sigos, from whom 
the promontory of Sigeum, doubtless, derived 
itsname. Another and a longer legend, found 
not on one of the disks, but on the neck of a 
vase, numbered 3272 by Dr. Schliemann, of- 
fered more difficulty to the decipherer. It is 
this which M. Lenormant now reads an-ti-ti-ka- 
ti-i Si-go-o, comparing antitikati with the Greek 
avarebeixatac—‘it has been offered.” The 
reading is certainly very ingenious, though 
the verbal form resulting from it has a 
somewhat modern look. In fact, it is dif- 
ficult to reconcile the peculiarly Greek forms 
and words deciphered on the Hissarlik re- 
mains with the antiquity assigned to them. 
The people who made use of the Cypriote 
syllabary in the Troad were still unac- 
quainted with the use of iron. Their art was 
of the rudest kind and the character and orna- 
mentation of their pottery brings them into the 
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of Santorin, or those who are supposed to have 
been overwhelmed by the eruption of the vol- 
cano there, 1800 B.C. At any rate, no traces 
of Assyrian or Egyptian influence can be de- 
tected in any of the remains discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann. 


.-.. The German translation of George Smith’s 
‘Chaldean Genesis’? has lately appeared. It 
has been made by the brother of Dr. Delitzsch, 
who contributes some interesting notes and 
corrections at the end of the volume. His at- 
tempt to explain the Assyrian estin ‘‘one ” (the 
Hebrew ’ashté in ’ashté dsdr, ‘‘eleven”’) as bor- 
rowed from the Accadian as ‘‘one,’? and tdn, 
‘“‘number,’’? commends itself much. Dr. De- 
litzsch also notes that the Assyrian inscriptions 
have checked the tendency of Semitic scholars 
to find Greek originals for Aramaic words. 
Thus the Assyrian abullu, “ city-gate,’’ and 
karanu, “ wine,’”? show that the Aramaic ab- 
billa is not the Greek é0A% nor the Ara- 
maic k’rdnd, the Greek xapvy. He further 
points out that the supposed discovery of the 
god Tartak (II Kings, xvii, 31) in the Assyrian 
inscriptions is due to a misreading. Theinscrip- 
tions have Itak, not Turtak. On the other hand, 
Laban is mentioned in a list of gods in W. A. I., 
iii, 66,6. So too the land of Arali, the Ac- 
cadian Hades, is called ‘‘the land of gold” and 
placed in the north, reminding us of the passage 
in Job (xxxvii, 22) which states that “‘ gold [not 
‘fair weather,’ as the authorized version mis- 
translates] cometh out of the north.” Here is 
Dr. Delitzsch’s rendering of an old Accadian 
hymn to the sun god: 

1. O Lord, illuminator of the darkness, thou that 
openest the face of darkness; 

2. merciful God, that raisest up the fallen [and] pro- 
tectest [the weak); 


3. after thy light look the great gods, 
4. the spirits of the earth, they all look up to thy 


countenance. 

5. The tongues of thanksgiving as one word thou 
dost govern, 

6. the multitude of their heads seeketh the light of 
the sun god. 

7. Like a .. . thou condescendest kindly and 


cheerful ; 
8. thou art the light-bringer of the far heaven, 
9. the broad earth’s banner art thou. 
10. O God! men wherever they d-vell look up to thee 
and rejoice. 


...-Mr. Sayce has pointed out in The Acad- 
emy that Mr. George Smith’s identification of 
the ruins at Jerablis withthe ancient Carch- 
emish brings with it also the identification of 
Balaam’s city, Pethor. Pethor, or Pitru, we 
are told in the Assyrian inscriptions, was upon 
the River Sagura, on the east side of the 
Euphrates, and not far from the latter river. 
It also lay between Carchemish and Aleppo; 
nearerto Carchemish, however, than to Aleppo. 
This fixes its site on the modern Sajur, a few 
miles to the north of Membuch, the ancient 
Bambyke, ata spot where extensive remains 
are said still to exist. Pethor faced Mutunu, or 
Mitan, on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
and both places had been conquered by 
Tiglath-Pileser I (B. C. 1120), though afterward 
lost to the Arameans by Assur-rabburi. 
Shalmaneser states that Pethor was so called 
by ‘the kings of the Hittites.” He himself 
changed the name of the place to Assur-tam- 
sukha-atsbat—‘“‘I Assur have taken the meas- 
uring-rod.’”’? At the northern end of the Sajur 
the mound called Tel-Basher seems to repre- 
sent the ancient Bisri, where were situated the 
six cities captured by Tiglath-Pileser I after his 
defeat of the Hittites under the walls of Carch- 
emish. Opposite Carchemish itself stood Tul. 
Barsip, ‘‘ the stronghold of Akhuni, the son of 
Adini,” the leading Syrian opponent of Shal- 
maneser and his son, Samas-Rimmon. Shal- 
maneser changed the name of the town to Kar- 
Shalmaneser ; but the new title did not main- 
tain itself, as Tul-Barsip is evidentiy the 
Bapoduyy of Ptolemy’s day. A little to the 
south of it was Alliji, now represented, it 
would seem, by the village of Ledjah. 


....1n 1854 Chabas, in deciphering a hieratic 
manuscript of the Leyden Museum, found a 
passage which he translated as referring to the 
Hebrews as drawing stone for the building of a 
temple of Phra in the south quarter of Mem- 
phis. This word ‘‘ Hebrews’’ depended on the 
proper name Aperu. This name Brugsch dis- 
cusses briefly in Lepsius’s Zeitschrift, and says 
that it has nothing to do with the Hebrews; 
that the Aperu were a Semitic tribe, dwelling 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. The word 
means red, and is, perhaps, connected with the 
‘‘Epher’”? mentioned in Scripture as son of 
Midian. 


....The indefatigable Lenormant has just 
bought out a very valuable work on Accadian, 
entitled ‘‘Ltude sur quiques parties des Syllabaires 
cunéiformes.”” It adds considerably to our 
knowledge of both the Assyrian and the Acca- 
dian vocabularies and ought to convince those 
who still hesitate as to the character and affini- 
ties of the Accadian language. M. Lenormant 
is careful to compare the Accadian words he 
examines with those of the Finnic and Tatar 
tongues. 
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Science, 


BOTANY OF THE EXPOSITION. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 





In one of my sketches I noted a hasty glance 

ata Portuguese African organism which looked 
like a gigantic fungus of the Polyporus family, 
with strips of palm leaves grafted in the edges. 
I have since ascertained that this is one of the 
greatest botanical treasures of the Exhibition— 
the “wonderful Welwitsch” ( Welwitschia mira- 
bilis)—the discovery of which created so much 
excitement among botanists in Europe recently 
and of which but few perfect specimens are 
known, with the exception of small specimens at 
Cambridge. This is probably the first one that 
has been brought to our country, and, as it may 
be a long time before we get another here, 
some one will, no doubt, secure it for some 
American museum. The plant is really related 
to the Thallogens, and the fungoid resemblance 
before referred to isreal. Onthe other hand, 
it is related to Coniferz, and this accounts for 
the long, palm-like leaves from the thallus- 
like trunk. The exact place of this curious 
plant in the vegetable kingdom has not yet 
been determined ; but it is probably not far 
from the Cycadacez, or Sago Palms. The 
whole of the vase-like trunk grows under- 
ground, or, rather, under the sand, the bare tips 
from which the leaves spring being only above 
the surface. The flowers are in cones, like 
those of a Norway Spruce, but of a beautiful 
rosy crimson color; and these cones are on 
short stems, bunched into half a dozen or so. 
The effect of these bunches of scarlet cones, 
apparently stuck in the dry sand of a region 
where rain rarely falls and with little or no 
vegetation but its own perpetual leaves, more 
like green leather than ordinary leaves, must 
be unique. It was first noticed by Dr. Wel- 
witsch, in 1860 ; but brought prominently into 
notice by the Livingstone expedition, the fol- 
lowing year. Like the Victoria regia and mam- 
moth Sequoia of California, it is one of those 
vegetable wonders that only come to light 
at rare intervals, and interest every intel- 
ligent person, as well as the scientific man. 
If one can imagine a Sago Palm growing 
wholly underground, with only its leaves above 
the surface, it gives a slight idea of the way the 
Welwitschia grows. Like the Sago, the trunk 
will live for perhaps a hundred years. There 
is, by the way, a curious Mexican Zamia (Z. 
foezli) in flower in the Horticultural Hall. 
They are rarely seen in this condition, and 
it will give some idea of the cones of 
the Welwitschia, but with scarlet, in- 
stead of the brown color of Zamia. One 
very interesting fact connected with Wel- 
witschia is that, while the two orders, Conifere 
and Cycadacee, on each side of it, have male 
and female flowers on separate plants, this one 
has one class of flowers male and the other 
hermaphrodite: but the stamens in the her- 
maphrodite form are sterile, so that the plant 
is practically as dicecious as the others are, 
and the question is an exciting one among the 
evolutionists whether these useless stamens 
are the remains of past usefulness or are 
developments on the way to future service. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that 
many species among what a botanist would call 
these lower orders seem to have the power of 
developing some floral organs quite independ- 
ent of each other and in a way not known in 
the higher classes. For instance, if an apple- 
blossom is not fertilized, no part of the fruit 
develops ; but in these the unfertilized flower, 
though producing no seeds, yet often perfect 
the seed-coverings, just as if an apple should 
perfect the fleshy or eatable part, but have no 
seeds in the ‘‘core.’? The banana is an illus- 
tration of this. And here in the Centennial 
Horticultural Hall are two old Sagos which are 
making the occasion memorable by flowering. 
The gardeners say they are “ seeding,”’ but the 
carpels only will form. There will be no seeds 
in them. 

The Horticultural Hall as representing the 
‘advance of horticulture during the past 
century ’’—the great Centennial idea—is a fail- 
ure. There is nothing in it suggestive of past 
or present “horticulture,” and it seems utterly 
out of place in the great Centennial idea. It 
is, however, an excellent field for the botanist. 
A large number of plants of curious and inter- 
esting character have been contributed by dif- 
ferent parties—the largest number by Mr. W. 
R. Smith, of the Botanical Garden at Washing- 
ton, and Mr. W. Saunders, of the Agricultural 
Department. Most of these are named, if the 
botanist will only excuse the orthography and 
grammar. A large number of very interesting 
things have, unfortunately, not been named at 
all, and among these were two plants of that 
painfully poisonous thing, Jatropha wrens, 
and yet, with its singular spindle-shaped 
trunk, very inviting to the inquisitive 
handler. Though “ visitors are requested 
not to touch the plants,’ I could not 
resist violating the polite invitation by set- 
ting the pots further back. This is a really 





poisonous plant. Some things get a bad name 
undeserved. Of this class is the Upas tree. In 
a flower-bed in front of the Government Build- 
ing is a small tree of this celebrated character, 
looking like an ordinary Papaw tree. Of the 
thousands who pass it, how many know that 
they are in the vicinity of a plant whose 
fabled powers have often caused an involun- 
tary shudder? In the same bed are other plants 
of historic interest—for instance, the Cincho- 
na, or ‘Quinine’ tree, the ‘‘Coco,”’ and the 
8t. John’s Bread. The ‘“‘Coco’’ is especially 
interesting, as it is in flower and proves that 
this plant (Zrythrorylon Coco) is the famous 
strength-giving plant of South America, a fact 
long doubted. There appears to be no doubt 
about its powers. A South American traveler, 
examining the plant with me on the grounds, 
told me of his finding it for sale. He went 
to inquire for it, as if he had a severe 
search before him ; but found it in huge chests 
in every store, as certainly as we look for tea. 
This shows how extensively it is chewed. It 
is rumored, as one of the secrets of Weston’s 
great powers as a walker, that he chews 
“Coco” freely. The ‘St. John’s Bread”— 
“Carob” and “ Locust’’ of Scripture (Cerato- 
nia siliqua)—is sure to interest every one, from 
the prevalent idea that it was, with the ‘‘ Wild 
Honey,’’ the food of St. John in the wilderness. 
It is another illustration of how our judgment 
may be swayed by our experiences. St. Isi- 
dore, I believe, decided that it was these sort 
of Honey Locust fruits that St. John fed on. 
He knew of no one eating locusts; and, of 
course, the phrase needed an interpretation, 
and he gave such as his experience warranted. 
It is now known that the tree does not grow in 
that wilderness, but along the seacoast; and, 
besides, our friend, Prof. Riley, has proved 
that the locust is good enough for a 
gourmand, to say nothing of an anchorite. 
The name ‘Carob tree,’’ as given by the En- 
glish, seems also a misapprehension. It is said 
to be from the Spanish “ Al:raroba,” and this 
again from the Arabic ‘‘al-vharub,’’ meaning 
this particular tree ; but an examination of the 
Spanish department of the sgiicultural expo- 
sition shows that ‘‘ Algaroba’’ in Spain is a 
generic term, including a great variety of nutty 
fruits. 

The Centennial Exhibition is instructive in 
what it suggests, as well as what it shows to 
us. I have many correspondents who send me 
specimens of plants and in other ways endeavor 
to get help in their little botanical troubles. 
This morning ina Texan letter I found what 
proved to be a little sprig of Lawsonia alba, the 
famous Egyptian ‘‘ Henna’’ plant, that in some 
manner had found its way to that far-off land. 
The delicious odor of the flower—sweeter 
than mignonette—clings to one days after 
handling it. The plant is rudely sketched on 
ancient Egyptian monuments and it was espe- 
cially the flower of the princesses. Of the 
juice they made coloring matter, in which 
the fingers were dipped, in order, it is said, to 
add totheir beauty. In the Algerine Bazaar 
here is a family of ‘‘ Orientals ’’; but the head 
of which is singularly suggestive of the “‘ Carse 
of Gowrie ” or some other location ‘‘ beyond 
the Tweed.” I suppose he speaks Turkish, 
though it is all Greek to me! The beauty of 
the place is said, however, to be scrupulously 
exact in all that goes to make up the high 
style and condition of the elevated of her race. 
So I thought I would see about the Henna; and 
it was there. To me it looked much as the 
fingers of an American girl would look after 
stoning cherries. It may be beautiful, for 
there is no accounting for taste. But it is my 
first acquaintance with Henna juice. 

My botany is taking a very practical turn; 
but, after all, of what use is science unless it 
be made available to the intellectual advance- 
ment of all mankind ? 





DIFFERENT surfaces of the same crystal have 
a different solubility. This is one of a number 
of facts that have an interesting bearing on the 
mechanical theory of heat, as M. Pfaundle has 
shown in a recent paper to the Vienna Acad- 
emy. The growth of certain parts of a solid 
in a liquid, at the cost of others, without the 
liquid being supersaturated or the temperature 
varied ; the transformation of powdered iodine 
into large crystals, when surrounded by its 
vapors (at constant temperature); the gradual 
crystallizing of solid amorphous bodies, etc., 
may all be included, he says, in one general 
view—that of the struggle for existence among 
molecules. Darwin’s principle holds good in 
the world of molecules. Those forms (com- 
binations) are preserved which have the most 
favorable conditions of existence. If the latter 


change, so do the former. Those chemical 
compounds tend to be preserved which are 
united by the strongest affinity. But here, 
also, the right of the stronger does not always 
obtain. Just as in the animal world certain 
forms are preserved because they have the 

wer of escape or concealment, so in chem- 
cal processes, spite of stronger affinities, those 
products are often preserved which, by reason 
of their volatility, escape decomposition, or 
those which can withdraw out of the region of 
colliding molecules and entrench themselves in 
crystals, 





Personalities, 


THE death of Mr. John F. Cleveland, for 
many years connected editorially with the New 
York Tribune, has called forth many tender 
tributes to his memory from those who had 
known him personally ; for his amiable and gen- 
ial nature gained him many friends and left 
him without an enemy. Though a newspaper 
man nearly all his grown-up life, partly from 
the accident of relationship to Mr. Greeley, he 
lacked the aggressive qualities requisite to dis- 
tinction in a journalistic career. In his mild 
and gentlemanly countenance, in his soft Ital- 
ian black eyes and sensuous features there was 
altogether lacking the fierce, hard, and conten- 
tious nature which is so essential to success in 
journalism. Yet he was a man of decid- 
ed convictions and was faithful to his 
political affiliations. He was a native of 
Chautauqua County, in this state, and a 
printer by trade. Having married a sister of 
Horace Greeley, he came to New York soon 
after the establishment of The Tribune and was 
connected with that paper, with brief intermis- 
sions, up to the time of his death, having been 
for a few years past the editor of the financial 
column. He was 58 years old at the time of 
his death. Mr. C. T. Congdon, in a feeling 
reminiscence of Mr. Cleveland, says, in words 
which convey a sad comprehension of their per- 
sonal meaning: ‘It is curious and, possibly, 
a little disheartening to think how terribly a 
journalist may toil and yet leave behind him 
hardly any monument to his fidelity and indus- 
try. If Mr. Cleveland had given to any other 
profession the diligence and painstaking which 
he bestowed upon statistics and upon topics 
not less important on account of their tempo- 
rary interest, he might have beep a much more 
distinguished, though not, perhaps, a more 
useful man. But in his case, as in so many 
others, journalism, which asks so much devo- 
tion and gives so little enduring fame, was, for- 
tunately, its own reward.’’ He was the last of 
the elder Tribunitarians. Not one of the bright 
young fellows who helped to establish the most 
famous of American journals and to build up a 
great reputation for its founder now remains on 
the staff of that historical paper. Thereisold 
Tom Rooker, who was the first foreman of the 
office, who is still at his post ; and Mr. McElrath, 
whose business talent secured the financial suc- 
cess of the paper, though no longer connected 
with it, is vigorously acting as the Commissioner 
of the State of New York at the Centennial Exhbi- 
bition; but the early workers on the Tribune are 
allamong the departed. Among the second batch 
of able writers who gave increased renown and 
value to the paper there are two still connected 
with its staff who are by no means the least 
notable of a very notable gang of intellectual 
workers. The venerable Doctor Ripley, who 
was the successor of Mr. Channing and Mar- 
garet Fuller, the first literary editors of the pa- 
per, still holds the place which he has filled 
with such distinguished ability for twenty-five 
years; and Bayard Taylor, who has been at- 
tached to it for a still longer time and who is 
better known, perhaps, than any other member 
of The Tribune staff, is still among its active 
editorial writers. Among the ‘ managing”’ 
editors of The Tribune there have been some of 
the most brilliant names connected with Amer- 
ican journalism. The first of them and the 
first ‘‘managing editor’? of any American 
newspaper was Mr. Charles A. Dana, the 
present editor of The Sun; to him succeeded 
Mr. Sidney Howard Gay, the coadjutor of Mr. 
Bryant in composing a history of the United 
States of America ; and to him succeeded John 
Russell Young, one of The Herald staff, who 
has gone on a vacation to Europe. In Mr. 
Congdon’s ‘‘ Reminiscence”? of Mr. Cleveland 
he mentions “ Hildreth, Snow, Gurowski, and 
Fry,’? who once held positions on the staff of 
The Tribune ; and he might have added along 
list of other names of remarkable men whose 
varied characteristics helped to give that 
paper its distinctive character. It was always 
the case that, while only the name of Mr. 
Greeley appeared as the editor of the paper, 
there were many writers upon it whose reputa- 
tion was as great as his own. But the public 
never knew anything about the personal his- 
tory of any other New York paper. The Herald 
was always James Gordon Bennett; The Times 
was always Henry J. Raymond, until the death 
of that famous journalist, and now it is as 
strictly impersonal as the London Times, Mr. 
Norvell, its financial editor, was once well 
known ; but now there is not a person connect- 
ed with the leading Republican journal whose 
name is known to its readers. Mr. Congdon 
was for many years an associate of Mr. Cleve- 
land on The Tribune ; and, though he is well 





known among journalists, the public knows . 


little of him, and many thousands who 
have enjoyed the racy humor which he has ren- 
dered almost a necessary concomitant in the 
make-up of the editorial page of a daily paper 
do not know that he is the inventor of a dis- 


tinct department in American journalistic lit-_ 


erature—the humoristic columu—which is the 








most difficult of all to fill. In concluding his 
manly tribute to the character of his old asso- 
ciate, Mr. Congdon feelingly says : 

“ Those who think that journalism necegsari- 
ly embitters the character; those who fancy that 
all men are selfish and grasping; those who 
suppose that the pursuits of literature make its 
votaries envious, or conceited, or egotistical ; 
those who cry out that friendship is only a 
name, should have known our friend, and thus 
learned the error of their ignoble sentiments.” 


Fine Arts. 


In spite of the absorbing business of elec- 
tioneering, there is a good deal of attention 
paid to the exhibitions of a fine-art nature in 
New York, and visitors to the Centennial show 
in Philadelphia improve their opportunity to 
see what there is worth seeing in New York in 
our picture galleries. Mr. Belmont has kindly 
opened his gallery to public inspection again, 
in connection with the Centennial Loan Ex- 
hibition at the National Academy of Design 
and at the Metropolitan Art Museum; and if 
Mr. Marshall O. Roberts and Mr. James Lenox 
would do the same it would be of special 
benefit to the cause of artinstruction. It would 
be of special interest to the public and of sub- 
stantial benefit to the cause of art if Mrs. 
Stewart felt herself justified in permitting 
the public to see the fine works of art now 
shut up in her house on 34th Street. But 
she has liberally sent some of her choicest 
artistic possessions to the Loan Exhibition in 
the National Academy of Design, and that is as 
much as the public have any right to ask. Mr. 
John Hoey has a gallery worth seeing; but he 
keeps it for the benefit of himself and his per- 
sonal friends, as he has aright to do. He pos- 
sesses, however, two of Gérome’s best produc- 
tions, and it is a pity that the lovers of art 
could not have an opportunity of seeing them. 
The galleries of our picture-dealers have some 
fine pictures on exhibition at this time, and 
New York offers a really better display of works 
of art of the highest order than can be seen at 
the great show on the banks of the Schuylkill. 








-.+.There is anew Poet’s ‘‘Corner’’ in West- 
minster Abbey, the old one being too crowded 
for the admission of new testimonial 
statues. The bust of Charles Kingsley has been 
added in the new ‘‘Corner,’’ the baptistery 
where the statue of Wordsworth and the busts 
of Keble and Maurice had been placed 
already. The Spectator says of the inaugura- 
tion of the bust of Canon Kingsley: ‘‘ The 
ceremony was very simple. Mr. Maurice 
Kingsley drew the cloth away, in the presence 
of asmall group of the family and some few 
intimate friends; and Canon Duckworth, who 
succeeded Mr. Kingsley in his canonry, said a 
few graceful words as an éloge. The bust itself 
isan extremely fine work, equal to anything 
Mr. Woolner has done. It is a great pity that 
we had not here a Walhalla or a national 
mausoleum, where the dust and the memorials 
of our poets, philosophers, and heroes could 
be deposited.” 


....Mr. Ruskin has earned a reputation as an 
art critie which can hardly fail to secure him a 
favorable reception in any part of the civilized 
world, even in New York, which he holds in 
such contempt and which he would fall des- 
perately in love with, if he were to pay us a 
visit. We have no doubt that in the brilliance 
and freshness of New York Mr. Ruskin would 
find more to admire than he has yet discov- 
ered in any Italian city. He is at present in 
Venice, and we are not surprised to learn that 
the directors of the Academy in that city, whose 
Stones he has so glorified, he has heen offered 
every facility for seeing the paintings, some of 
which have been taken down from the walls 
for his special accommodation. 


.... Boston is rejoicing in a new art school for 
life studies in the new Museum of Fine Arts. 
In New York the life school of the National 
Academy of Design is to be reopened, and the 
opportunities for pupils will be generally bet- 
ter this year in all of our fine-art schools than 
they have ever been before. 


...-Herr Rudolph Henneberg, the German 
historical painter, died at Brunswick on the 
6th of September. He was born in 1826, and 
studied law ; but afterward became a pupil of 
Couture, in Paris. He was a member of the 
Berlin Academy and obtained a medal of the 
third class in 1857. 


...-The London Examiner announces that 
“Mrs. Gilchrist, the widow of the well-known 
author of the ‘Life of Etty’ and the still more 
celebrated ‘Life of William Blake,’ has left 
England with her family for the United States, 
and intends to reside for some time, at least, in 
Philadelphia.” 


....Mr. F. B. Carpenter has returned to his 
old studio in New York, and is engaged upon a 
full-length portrait of Mr. Asa Packer, the 
munificent founder of the Lehigh University. 
It is designed for the library of that institu- 
tion, 
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Missions, 

[r is announced by Dr. Mullens, foreign 
secretary of the London Missionary Society, 
that the very important problem of a safe and 
expeditious route from Zanzibar to Central 
Africa has been solved. The Society has been 
preparing, as is well known, to establish a mis- 
sion on Lake Tanganyika. Great difficulties were 
encountered in transporting goods over the long 
journey. Numerous bearers had to be em- 
ployed, who charged exorbitant prices, and 
large quantities of goods were stolen or thrown 
away. The directors of the Society, believing 
that if the South African wagon, which carries 
three thousand pounds burden and is drawn by 
oxen, could be brought into use for the journey 
to Tanganyika many of the evils of the old sys- 
tem of transportation could be done away with. 
Accordingly, the Rev. Roger Price, for seventeen 
years a member of the Bechuana Mission, was 
deputed last May to examine the subject and 
see what could be done. He procured a cart 
and trained bullocks to draw it, and in June 
set out on the journey to Tanganyika from 
Saadani, a small town at the mouth of the 
Wami River, Zanzibar. He followed the route 
suggested by the chief and people of Saadani 
and achieved a complete success In twenty- 
six days he reached Mpwapwa, on the plateau, 
bullocks and all; rested four days, and in six- 
teen days more was at Saadani, on the coast, 
again, safe and well. In an account which he 
has given in person to the directors in London 
he says there is no jungle nor swamp, no hill 
nor tsetse fly, nor other serious obstacles on 
the route which hetraveled. Dr. Mullens says: 

“ On leaving Saadani he came at once on high 
land, a spur of the Usagara Hills, which here 
reaches right down to the coast. He had no 
swampy plain, such as the Bagamoyo route pre- 
sents. The jungle is rather thick at an early 
point of the route; but it was cut down with 
ease. A little later he had to pass through a 
thicker wood, and the cutting a road open cost 
rather severe labor. The cart proceeded a long 
way on; but at last was caught on a hidden 
stump in the grass, and was broken in two. 
Leaving the cart, Mr. Price took the bullocks 
on, in orderto makesure aboutthetsetse. The 
ascents were not difficult and the inner valleys 
were not deep. He found the Ngura Mount- 
ains nearer the coast than he expected, and, 
having pushed along them for atime, he sud- 
denly turned into a gap of the hills, thirty miles 
long, and went through on comparatively level 
ground, with bigh hills on each side. The 
streams in the valleys gave little trouble. On 
his return, near the end of July, they were 
quite easy to pass. On going, one was deep; 
two others were crossed by bridges. Near the 
upper part of the course he founda large popu- 
lation and herds of cattle. There was no 
tsetse all the way. The people everywhere 
were hospitable and kind. There were no gangs 
of slaves. Food was sold at ordinary rates. 
The entire cost of the journey from Zanzibar to 
Mpwapwa and back was a little over £200.” 
Dr. Kirk is enthusiastic over the discovery, 
and the merchants of Zanzibar believe that 
trade with Central Africa can be greatly de- 
veloped. 





....The English Wesleyan missionaries on 
the Gold Coast, Africa, have resolved to re- 
open missions in the King of Dahomey’s domin- 
ions. At Little Popo, one of the states or 
divisions, and at Ahgway they have been wel- 
comed by the kings or caboceers of the respect- 
ive states. The caboceer of Little Popo gave 
the missionary, Mr. Williams, lodgings in his 
own compound, and afforded him assistance in 
making known his intentions to the people. 
Mr. Williams told them ‘the mission would 
find teachers and missionaries; but they must 
build a school and chapel and pay school- 
pence, ranging from one penny to sixpence for 
each child per week, according to the instruc- 
tion given, and must also buy school-books for 
their children. The chiefs, after consultation 
among themselves, came to the conclusion that 
they would prefer the old custom of the mission 
granting everything free ; and they, on their part, 
would grant a picce of land for mission pur- 
poses.’?’ At Aghway the authorities not only 
received Mr. Williams kindly, but promptly 
handed him the deed of a two-story house and 
extensivegrounds for mission purposes. At the 
religious services Mr. Williams closed by repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer in English, when, to his 
surprise, the caboceer rose and distinctly re- 
peated itafter him. It was ascertained that the 
eaboceer had been a pupil in the mission-school 
formerly conducted in the Popo Country. What 
he had learned had not, however, led him to 
abandon idolatry, for his house was filled with 
fetiches. Mr. Williams gives a list of twenty 
towns where he thinks missions might be 
opened. 

....We find in the Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer an interesting statistical account of the 
great work of the society which this journal rep- 
resents in Southern India. There are 1,054 
towns and villages in which native Christians 
reside. Of these 776 are in Tinnevelly, 107 in 
Travancore and Cochin, 155 in the Telegu 
country, and 16 in the Madras district. The 
total number of native Christians is 63,258, 
being distribyted as follows: in Madras, 1,671; 
iy Pinnevelly, 40,111; in Travancore, 17,672; in 
Peleguimission, 3,804, Of the whole number 12,- 





728 are communicants. Although these Chris- 
tians generally belong to the humblest classes, 
one-half of the men, one-fourth of the women, 
and one-third of the children are able to read. 
In these districts the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety has 607 village schools, attended by 13,333 
boys and 4,681 girls, one-third of the boys and 
two-thirds of the girls being Christians. This 
is exclusive of 32 higher-class schools, with 
2,574 pupils. The contributions to the native 
church fund for the year ending with Septem- 
ber 30th, 1875, amounted to $11,185, which sum 
can only be rightly estimated when we remem- 
ber the extreme poverty of the classes from 
whom these contributious have been mostly 
gathered. There are 26 European mission- 
aries (including the 2 secretaries and 8 or 9 en- 
gaged in educational work). Of native pastors 
there are 74, distributed as follows: Madras, 5; 
Tinnevelly, 51; Travancore, 14; Telegu mis- 
sion, 4. The catechists and readers number 
280. During the past year there were baptized 
1,275 adults and 2,115 children. 


-...The Malagasy churches of Madagascar 
have established a native missionary society, of 
which the queen and the prime minister are 
members. It was formed at the January meet- 
ing of the union of the Malagasy churches, in 
the Provice of Imerina, at which the prince and 
two chiefs of the Bara tribe were pres- 
ent, and asked for missionaries for 
their people, who are represented as 
being very degraded. Two preachers, 
Rainisoamanama and Rdainiamboazofy, were 
appointed to return with the Bara chiefs, 
and their expenses were provided for. The 
prime minister exhorted the chiefs to ‘‘ be dili- 
gent to learn. ‘‘We,’’ said he, ‘‘ were as ignor- 
ant as you are, and were idolatrous, even as you 
are, formerly; but when the Word of God 
came, we learned the evil of these 
things and gave them up; forthe Word of God 
alone is true wisdom and the service of God 
and Jesus Christ is the best of all things.” 
Prince Itsikora promised that his people would 
learn with all earnestness and that the two 
missionaries should be well protected. In 1873 
the number of professing Christians in Mada- 
gascar was estimated at half a million, with 700 
churches and 26,000 children at school. Mis- 
sions are éarried on by the London, the Church, 
and the Norwegian Missionary Societies, by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
by the Society of Friends, 


....Hai-tan is a small island, about 25 miles 
long by 13 wide, in the Province of Fuh Kien, 
China. It has about a hundred thousand in- 
habitants, who are described as being “ very 
intelligent and respectful.’’ The Rey. N. J. 
Plumb, of the Methodist Episcopal mission in 
Fuh Chau, writes to the Chinese Recorder an ac- 
count of a visit made to this island, ‘‘ where,” 
he says, ‘‘ we have had work commenced about 
a year and a half.’ Mr. Plumb’s was, he 
thinks, the first missionary visit ever made by a 
foreigner to Hai-tan. He madea tour of the 
island, baptizing at one village six adults and 
six children and at another a woman 65 years 
ofage. There are now, in all, eleven members, 
ten baptized children, and six inquirers. The 
first preaching on the island was bya native, 
who had heard the missionaries in Fuh Chau 
and been converted. He returned to his home 
and began to preach to his people; and the 
result is a chapel at the chief village, Tan-tau, 
and the nuclei of several congregations. 


-+eeThe massacre of Catholics at Ningpo, 
China, of which we gave some account a short 
time ago, did not include, we now learn, any 
of the French missionaries. It is asserted that 
no act of violence was committed on the mis- 
sionaries; but a Chinese priest and several 
natives were murdered in consequence of some 
trouble in the neighborhood of Ninkpon. The 
details of the outrage have not been received ; 
but it seems to be certain that the first reports 
were exaggerated. Asthe French treaty with 
China protects native as well as foreign Chris- 
tians, the French minister will, doubtless, de- 


mand satisfaction from the Clitnese author- 
ities. 


-+e.The women connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal mission at Hangchau, China, have 
introduced anew feature into their work. On 
the first day of the Chinese New Year a Chi- 
nese female prayer-meeting was begun in the 
school-house. It has been kept up daily since, 
three foreign and four native women in turn 
conducting the services. 


...»When the Baptist missionaries opened 
their missions in Burmah the Karens had no 
written language. Mrs. Binney, wife of Dr. 
Binney, of the Rangoon Theological Seminary, 


has just completed an Anglo-Karen dictionary 
and new missionaries will have easier work in 
mastering the language than their predecessors 
have had. 


...»The receipts of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions appear to be running be- 
hind considerably. The income for September 
was $9,540 less than for the same month last 

ear, and the debt of $36,188 reported to the 
neral Assembly last May has been greatly in- 
creased, 


Che Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 29th. 


PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN.—Acrts 
viii, 26—40, 


In this lesson we see: 

1, Purtirp’s JOURNEY (v. 26, 27). 
2. Puiie’s HEARER (vy. 27—34). 
3. PHILip’s MINISTRY (vy. 35—40). 


1, Puiie’s JOURNEY (v. 26, 27).—Philip was 
laboring in Samaria when the call came for him 
to leave that field and to go toward the south. 
There were many reasons why he should stay 
in Samaria. His presence there had produced 
good results. Crowds had come to hear his 
message. Many had believed. The probabili- 
ties were that still larger numbers would be 
added, if he stayed. Men would say to him: 
‘You ought to stay.’”? Butthe place of duty 
is not always where work offers. The Lord of 
the harvest has his own plans for the employ- 
ment of his workers. His will, not our wishes 
bor what circumstances seem to demand, must 
be accepted as final in our decisions. 

The direction concerning this journey 
seemed strange. The way to which he was or- 
dered was specially designated by the angel as 
that ‘‘ whichis desert.’’ But why leave a popu- 
lous field, and one full of attentive, awakened 
persons, to take the slim chances of doing good 
in adesert way. The unpromising aspect of a 
field is not evidence that God would not have 
you work there. Nor do the fields of richest 
spiritual promise always yield the best returns. 

Philip arose and went on this journey. For 
him it was enough that God had sent him. 
Like Abraham of old, he went out not know- 
ing whither he went nor for what purpose, 
Let us ask but one thing: ‘* What is God’s 
will?”? Knowing that, prompt, unfaltering 
obedience is the one thing needful. Let us 
tarry, or journey, as God directs. So did Israel 
in the days of their devotion (Numb. ix, 15—23) 

2. Puiie’s HEARER (v. 27—34).—A solitary 
man composed Philip’s audience. His serv- 
ants may have overheard the words of Philip; 
but the one distinguished office-bearer, the 
Ethiopian treasurer, engrossed all his effort. 
God desires all absorbing, concentrated effort, 
in some instances, to be expended upon a single 
individual. 

The hearer was, doubtless, a Negro ; but dis- 
tinctions of color and race are no more serious 
than those of nationality. God, who made all 
of the one blood, has commanded his Gospel to 
be preached to ‘“‘every creature.”” Among 
persons of all ranks, colors, kindreds, and 
tongues, let us haste to labor when God com- 
mands. 

Philip’s hearer was seeking the light. By what 
circumstances his awakening had occurred we 
are not told. It matters not. He was seeking 
God—first in his temple, then in his Word, and 
then at the mouth of God’s appointed messen- 
ger. No one will fail of the reward who pur- 
sues the truth by such means. 

3. Putuip’s Ministry (vy. 35—40).—He was 
set at his work by divine appointment. An 
angel summoned him from Samaria and the 
Holy Ghost sent him to the men who needed 
him. His ministerial work included journes- 
ings, expositions of Scripture, and administer- 
ing the ordinance of baptism. Whatever was 
needed, that the Lord’s work might be fully 
done, he did, as led thereto of God. He was 
not an aspirant for prominent places. Any 
place with God was a throne of power to him. 
His work was uppermost in his mind. He did 
not tarry for gradual approaches; but he 
plunged into the midst of things with fervor 
and yet with holy tact. And his ministry was 
honored of God. He whois most perfectly sub- 
missive to God’s will is best fitted for God’s 
work. 

Some laborers are full for a time, and then a 
period of idleness follows. But Philip was at 
once caught away to other work, and his new 
convert went on his way rejoicing. 








....The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Sun- 
day-school Union was held last week. Dr. 
Cuyler delivered an address, in which he said 
that a better knowledge of the fifth and eighth 
commandments was needed in social and busi- 
ness circles, and it was the duty of teachers to 
supply it. The great need of the age was bet- 
ter boys and better girls. The statistical report 
presented showed that the Union comprises 
137 schools, 5,139 officers, and 43,834 scholars. 
During the past year there have been 1,618 con- 
versions or confirmations. The Sunday-schools 
embraced in the Eastern District of Brooklyn 
bave formed a new Sunday-school Union, which 
has drawn ten schools from the old association. 
The Brooklyn Union has provided for an ex- 
cellent series of lectures, by eminent speakers, 
during the winter. Dr. Storrs lectures on the 
“Bible a Divine Book’’; Dr. Cuyler, on the 
“English Bible’; Dr. J. M. Buckley, on the 
“Bible and History” and the “‘ Bible and &ci- 
ence”’; Lyman Abbott, on “‘ Bible Interpreta- 





tion ’; and Dr, Vincent, on “Bible Doctrines.” 








----At the recent meeting of the Southern 
New York Baptist Association the committee 
on Sunday-schools reported as a subject for dis- 
cussion : “What are the difficulties to be met 
and overcome in conducting our Sunday- 
schools?” The delegates seemed to be taken 
by surprise, and “ diséussed”’ the committee 
more than they did the subject. Most of them 
had never heard of any difficulties in conduct- 
ing Sunday-schools, and so expressed them- 
selves. One speaker said the difficulties were 
not real, but imaginary. Another was aston- 
ished at the question, and thought it should be 
referred to the committee for answer. Mr. 
Plummer said: ‘The hindrances, if any, lay with 
ourselves ; and, such being the case, itis of no 
use to waste time in discussion.”?” Mr, Almon 
saida tract was a good thing; but it would 
sometimes do more good if given to a child be- 
tween two slices of bread, as a sandwich. So 
the discussion ended. 





-...-A writer in the Nashville Sunday-schoo 
Magazine hopes “‘to see the time when there 
will not be a Sunday-school in any Christian 
church.”” He does not mean by this startling 
sentence that the institution ought to be abol- 
ished. He wants the name changed. The word 
“school,”’ he thinks, gives a wrong idea of the 
methods and objects of the ‘‘ nurseries of the 
church,”? and keeps away a large class of peo- 
ple, who “ think their school-days are over.” He 
would call it “Bible Service’? and limit it to 
the study of God’s Word. Many men and 
women have received the only schooling they 
have in the Sunday-school, and the change 
here proposed would cut off opportunities 
which are highly appreciated and widely used 
in some parts of the country. The time may 
come, perhaps, when the teaching of A, B, Cs, 


Spelling, and reading may be given up in the 


Sunday-school ; but it would be very unwise to 
do so now. 


.-.-In some of the Sunday-schools the Cate- 
chism has been neglected since the introduc- 
tion of the International Lessons, which are 
certainly not designed to supply its place. The 
Methodist Episcopal Conference of Nevada, at 
its recent session, deprecated this neglect, and 
urged that the Catechism be used in the infant 
and intermediate classes, because of “‘ its grand 
and simple statements of Bible doctrines,” 
which “linger in the child-mind and enter into 
the moral life like iron particles into the blood.’’ 
The Conference also expressed regret at the 
“‘very general absence of children from public 
worship,” and suggested, as a remedy for this 
evil: ‘‘(1) Parental influence. (2) The cultiva- 
tion of larger ministerial sympathies for and 
with children. (3) The adaptation of church 
services to their wants.”’ 


.... The Chautauqua idea is universally appre- 
ciated. The Sunday-school workers of the 
West, many of whom are prevented from at- 
tending'the assembly at Chautauqua, on account 
of the length of the journey, are preparing to 
organize a similar enterprise in their own 
part of the country, next year. An associa- 
tion has been formed for the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Tennessee, and the Rev. James E, 
Gilbert has been appointed to make prepara- 
tions for the first meeting, the time and place 
of which have not yet been announced. It is 
to be called the Central Inter-State Encamp- 
ment. Sunday-school assemblies of this kind 
will soon become numerous, and every state 
and perhaps every county will have ite en- 
campment. 


....At a Baptist Sunday-school anniversary 
in Folkestone, England, recently, a speaker 
said Sunday-schools had given a great impulse 
to secular education in that country, and were 
consequently now burdened with a more 
weighty responsibilty. As secular education 
advances, so must religious education. The 
Sunday-schools must maintain their hold on the 
senior scholars, and, as means to this end, he 
suggested an enlarged benevolence, a more 
careful training of young teachers, gifts, the 
co-operation of men and women of culture, 
improved school-rooms, good libraries for both 
teachers and scholars, and judicious pastoral 
oversight. 


...-How often a Sunday-school session is 
made dull and tiresome by being unduly ex- 
tended. The superintendent should not feel 
that he is under obligation to ask every visitor 
to make a speech, nor should he allow a speak- 
er to consume thirty or forty minutes talking 
about himself or about nothing in particular. 
It is better to offend such a person by asking 
him to sit down than that the little ones should 
be offended. The Zion’s Herald well says on 
this subject that “it is the worst form of cru- 
elty to animals to keep little children for two 
or three mortal hours under the stress of a pro- 
tracted programme.” 


....The missionary of the Sunday-schoo 
Union, in Tiinois, reports that there are entire 
townships in that state that have no Sunday- 
schools. This is bad for the “banner Sunday- 





school state of the West,’" 


° 
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BAPTIST. 


BALLENTINE, G. D., New London, Conn., re- 
moves to St. John, New Brunswick. 

BURLINGHAM, A. H., D.D., Second ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., resigns. 

BURROWS, LanstnG, inst. pastor of North ch., 
Newark, N. J., October 4th. 

BURTT, J. M., Buxton Center, Me., resigns. 

BUTLER, Dr., closes his labors with Second 
ch., Bangor, Me. 

DE PEW, W. A., Auburn, Me., closes his pas- 
torate Nov. Ist. 

EATON, Josuva T., ord. at St. Stephen’s, New 
Brunswick, Me. 

FREIDAY, J. A., Second ch., Calais, Me., re- 
signs and returns to New York. 

GARDNER, GeorGE W., D.D., Boston, Mass., 
accepts call to First ch., Cleveland, O., re- 
cently served by Dr. Bebrends. 

GARDNER, W. W., D.D., resigns pastorate at 
Guthrie and Spring Creek, Ky., but con- 
tinues as professor of theology in Bethel 
College. 

HALL, R. G., Newport, Wis., resigns. 

HAWTHORNE, J. B., New York City, accepts 
call to Montgomery, Ala. 

a. A. J., ord. recently at Dunbarton, 


HOYT, WayLanp, Boston, Mass., called to 
Strong-Place ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

JOY, F. B., accepts call to High-st. ch., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

LACKEY, 8. J., ord. at Orleans, N. Y. 

LOUNSBURY, E. W., First ch., Aurora, II1., 
resigns. 

MITCHELL, ANDREW, Chester, N. H., resigns. 

MORGAN, D. W., Taylorville, Mich., resigns. 

PATTERSON, James, accepts call to Downer’s 
Grove, Ill. 

ROBBINS, Grorce R., ord. recently at Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y 

SAWTELLE, H. M., Waterloo, Me., withdraws 
his resignation and continues his pastorate. 

SAWYER,J., North Tisbury, accepts call to 
Greenville, Mass. 

SMITH, C. B., D.D., Grand Rapids, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Richmond, Ind. 

STEADMAN, J. A., closes his labors at Han- 
cock, Me. 

STONE, Marsena, D.D., becomes president ‘of 
Leland University, New Orleans, La. 

TITTERINGTON, J. M., Oxford, Mich., closes 
his services this month. 

VAN KLEECK, E. A., Dover, N. H., has re- 
covered from his illness and resumed pas- 
toral work. 

WESCOTT, I., D.D., returns to pastoral charge 
of Plymouth ch., New York City. 

WHITE, A. B., Springfield, O., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, N. B., and wife, of the China Mis- 
sion, are about to return to this country, for 
a season of rest. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALDEN, E. K., D.D., Phillip’s ch., South 
Boston, Mass., resigns, to become secretary 
of the American Board. 

ANTHONY, Georce N., dismissed from pas- 
torate of South ch., Peabody, Mass., Octo- 
ber 4th. 

BARNES, Henry E., Central ch., Worcester, 
accepts call to Center ch., Haverhill, Mass. 

BLAKE, 8. L., Concord, N. H., returns to his 
work, after a three months’ visit to Europe. 

BODWELL, J. E., Stockbridge, Mass., recov- 

~ ered from his sickness, 

BOSWORTH, Q. M., closes his engagement at 
Olmsted, O., and returns to Hartford, Conn. 

CALDWELL, W. E., closes his labors at Clio, 
Mich. 

CARTER, Homer W., Talmadge, O., accepts 
call to Selma, Ala. 

CHALMERS, Joun R., preached his farewell 
discourse at Biddeford, Me. 

COLTON, Erastvs, inst. at Willington, Conn., 
recently. 

CUTTER, Epwarp F., returns to Maine, after 
spending a year in California. 

DODSON, GEorGE, Worcester, invited to serve 
Southampton, Mass., six months longer. 

EGGLESTON, N. H., removes from Enfield to 
Granby, Mass. 

EMERY, 8. H., North Middleboro’, Mass., 
chosen city missionary at Taunton. 

FIELD, T. P., D.D., resigns pastorate First ch., 
New London, Conn. 

— J. E., Southbridge, Mass., re- 
signs. 

— G. H., accepts call to St. Clair, 

ich. 


GILBERT, J. B., Durant, removes to Rock- 
ford, la. 

HARRIS, F., Columbus, called to a church 
near Cincinnati, O. 

HAWKES, W. 8., First ch., Fairhaven, Mass., 
resigns, to take effect Nov. 30th. He goes 
to Haydenville. 

HUDSON, A. S8., Linden, Mass., assumes care 
of ch. at Maplewood, in addition to his Lin- 
den charge. 

KELLOGG, H. Martyn, Manchester, N. H., 
supplies North Hadley, Mass., a year. 
KELSEY, Epwarp D., closes his brief engage- 
ment at Bremen, Ind., and returns to his 

studies in Andover Seminary. 

KETCHUM, S1as, closes his engagement at 
Maplewood, Mass. 

MEANS, Joun O., D.D., resigns secretaryship 
of the Congregational Publication Society, 
to take effect Dec. 1st. 

MORRISON, M. V. B., Canton, Dakota, died 
Sept. 20th. 

OSGOOD, E. R., Ellsworth, Me., resigns. 

PATTEN, Moses, Carlisle, Mass., accepts call 
to Greensboro’, Vt. 





PLATT, M. J., Hastings, accepts call to Green- 
wood and Waverly, Neb. 

POMEROY, E. N., ee pastorate of First 
ch., West Springfield, Mass. 

RAND, E. A., dismissed from pastorate E-street 
ch., South Boston, Mass. 

RITCHIE, Grorcex, Big Rock, goes to Wil- 
liamsburg, Ia. 

VAILL, Henry M., Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
thrown from his carriage, sustaining severe 
injuries. 

WEBBER, E., Wataga, Ml., resigns. 

WHIPPLE, Georce, D.D., secretary American 
Missionary Association, died at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Oct. 6th, aged 60. 

WILDER, 8. P., called to Brandon, Vt. 

WINSLOW, Jacos, Dover Center, O., called 
to Hastings, Neb. 

YEATER, A. J., begins the pastorate at Bev- 
erly and Newtown, Ill. 


LUTHERAN. 

BARTHOLOMEW, A. H., Greensburgh, Pa., 
resigns. 

CRIST, G. W., licensed at Liverpool, Pa., re- 
cently. 

GREENWALD, E., D. D., declined to accept 
presidency of Muhlenberg College. 

JACOBS, H. E., Pror., declined invitation to 
become professor of Greek in Muhlenberg 
College. 

KAEHLER, E. W., Lancaster, O., removes to 
St. Louis, Mo. 

KAEMPFER, J. O., licensed recently at Liver- 
pool, Pa. 

LANG, J. M., removes from Jewett to Hicks- 
ville, O. 

LEISHER, G. W., Fayetteville, Pa., resigns. 

NELLIS, P. 8., removes from Calo to Dand’s 
Station, Iowa. 

RAHN, S. S., Pomaria, 8. C., resigns. 

REPASS, 8. A., D.D., elected president of 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va., to succeed 
Dr. Bittle. 

SCHMAUK, B. W., Lebanon, accepts call to 
St. Michael’s, Allentown, Pa. 

TREMPER, A. A., Lawrence, resigns and 
serves the Presbyterian churches at Ells- 
worth and Fort Harker, Kan. 

WEAVER, Francis H., Newry, P. A., called to 


the mission at West Grafton, W. Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ARTHUR, R., removes from Warfordsburg to 
Harrisonville, Pa. 

BEVAN, Lewettyn D., London, England, 
called to Brick ch. (Dr. Spring’s), New 
York City. 

BISHOP, H., removes from Davenport to Co- 
lumbus City, Iowa. 

BURCHARD, 8S. D., D.D., New York City, ac- 
cepts call to Metuchen, N. J. 

CLARK, A. L., Greenport, L. I., accepts call 
to Madis on-av. ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 

CLARK, E. P., called to Cassville, Mich. 

CUNNINGHAM, D. A., D.D., enters upon his 
new pastorate at Wheeling, W. Va. 

DARRAH, James A., West Ely, Mo., resigns. 

DICKSON, Rosert, D.D., New Albany, Ind., 
accepts call to Cadiz, O. 

GRISWOLD, J. V., removes from Port Jeffer- 
son to Eagle Mills, L. I. 

HAZEN, H. C., Liverpool, N. Y., removes to 
Manlius, N. Y. 

HINDMAN, D. R., accepts call to Allerton, 
Towa. 

HUBBARD, Ws., Barr Center, called to East 
Mendon, N. Y. 

KENDALL, G. T., Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
called his resignation. 

LEWIS, J. R., Boonville, N. Y., accepts call to 
the Congregational ch. at Hamilton, N. Y. 

MARCH, DaniEt, D. D., Philadelphia, called 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. He has not accepted 
call to St. Augustine, Fla., as reported. 

MESERVE, Wriu14M N., closed his labors at 
Ant:och, Cal. 

MILLIGAN, GeorcE M., Detroit, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Toronto, Canada. 

MITCHELL, James Y., inst. at Lancaster, O. 

NIXON, J. Howarp, D. D., president of St. 
Charles (Mo.) Female ae accepts call 
to Central ch., Wilmington, Del. 

RICHMOND, JouN M., accepts call to Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

RISHER, Lev1, Plains and Farimount, Pa., re- 
signs. 

ROSSEEL, J. A., removes from Portage City, 
Wis., to Towanda, Pa. 

STRONG, Dr., accepts call to Howard-st. ch., 
San Francisco, al. 

TERRY, I. N., inst. at New Hartford, N. Y., 
Oct. 3d, by the New Hartford Presbytery. 

TITUS, ALBERT C., accepts call to Andover, 

VAN CLEVE, R. 8., Leetsdale, Pa., accepts 
call to Denver, Col. 

VAN DOREN, LvuTHER HALseEy, Middletown, 
N. J., died Oct. 5th. 

WELCH, R. B., Pror., accepts professorship 
of Christian theology in Auburn Theo. Sem. 

= PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CAMP, H. J., accepts rectorship of St. Piilip’s, 
Circleville, O. 

DAWSON, W. C., Columbia, Mo., accepts call 
to lowa City, lowa. 

FLACK, D., accepts rectorship of St. Stephen’s, 
Belmont, Ney. 

JACKSON, H. MELVILLE, takes charge of 
Grace ch., Richmond, Va. 

KIMBER, Josuva, Richmond Hill, Long Island, 
resigns. 

KRAMER, W. P., accepts rectorship of Cal- 
vary, Louisville, Ky. 

PURDY, J. 8., D.D., removes from Hyde Park, 
N. ¥ to Brunswick, Me. 

RAIKES, F. W., Diocese ot Huron, Ont.,.ac- 
cepts call to Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

RANDAL, Epwarp H., Poultney, Vt., ap- 
pointed dean of Rutland Convocation. 





Pebbles, 


...‘* What is the worst side of naval war- 
fare?’’ asked a school-teacher. ‘‘The broad- 
side,’’ replied the boy in the back seat. He 
went up head. 


.... Rustic: ‘* Good-bye, Betty, we bees going 
for good!’’ Betty: ‘‘Then mind thee don’t 
miss the way. It be the furst time thee’s ever 
been on that road, I’m thinkin’ !”’ 


....A sick man in New Orleans was told by 
the doctor that nothing would save him except 
a quart of catnip tea. ‘‘ Then I must die,’’ 
said the poor man; ‘‘for I don’t hold but a 
pint.”’ 

...-A Negro Methodist’s idea of ministerial 
qualifications: ‘‘De new preacher is mo’ larnt 
dan Mistuh Boles was. But, Lor’ bless ye, sah, 
he hain’t got de doleful sound like Mistuh 
Boles had. No, indeedy!”’ 


...“‘If you can’t keep awake,”’ said a parson 
to one of his hearers, ‘‘when you are drowsy, 
why don’t you take a pinch of snuff?” ‘I 
think,’”? was the shrewd reply, “the snuff 
should be put into the sermon.”’ 


.... Passenger (on train): ‘‘I say, young man, 
that pipe of yours is rather foul.’’ Second Pus- 
senger: ‘Indeed, sir? Well, itis very odd no 
one else made any complaint before, and I’ve 
smoked it for the last three years.”’ 


....-An Irishman who wanted a divorce from 
his wife, who had deserted him on account of 
his poverty, was asked by his lawyer if it was a 
case of incompatibility. ‘‘No,’’ said Pat; ‘‘it 
was a case of want of income-Pat-ability. 


....‘* Well, my dear,’ said our good pastor 
at Sunday-school to a tow-head urchin, “I am 
glad to hear you are getting to be a better boy.” 
‘Why, sir?’ said little Joe, looking up with 
grave earnestness. ‘‘Gosh, I ain’t been sick.”’ 


....The laziest man is on a Western paper. 
He spells photograph ‘‘4tograph.’”? There 
have been onlythree worse than he. One lived 
out in Kansas and dated his letters ‘‘11worth,” 
another spelled Tennessee ‘10aC,’’ and the 
other wrote Wyandotte “ Y&..” 


..-‘* You see,” said Uncle Job, “ my wife is 
acur’ous woman. She scrimped and saved 
and almost starved all of us to get the parlor 
furnished nice ; and now she won't let one of 
us go into it, and hain’t even had the window- 
blinds of it open for a month. Sheis a cur’ous 
woman.”’ 


....the modern child is pretty quizzical. 
This time she lives in St. Louis and reads her 
Bible with thoughtfulness, but makes her own 
commentary. ‘Did they takea piece right out 
of Adam to make his wife?’ ‘ Yes, darling.”’ 
‘““What! right out of him? And wasn’t he al- 
ways sickly afterward ?” 


....A Seotchman complained to another that 
he had got a ringing in his head. ‘‘ Do you ken 
the reason of that ?’’ asked the crony. ‘‘ No.” 
“T’ll tell ye. It’s because its empty.’’ ‘And 
ha’e ye neveraringing in your head ?’’ quoth 
the other. ‘‘No, never.’’ ‘‘And do you ken 
the reason? Because it’s cracked.”’ 


.... Coachman (on being told by his lordship 
that he will not want to drive out to-day): “‘ Well, 
me lord, then perhaps I had better take our 
children out ?”’ His Lordship: ‘‘ Now, Johnson,- 
look here. I don’t mind you saying owr car- 
riage, owr ’orses, or owr ’ouse ; but I must draw 
the line—and I draw it at owr children.” 


....The acute and quick-witted Rev. Lemuel 
Haynes, of Vermont, well known years ago 
throughout New England, was once saucily 
accosted by an impudent trifler with the ques- 
tion: ‘*Mr. Haynes, how old do you suppose 
the Devil is ?’’ “‘ You must keep your own fam- 
ily record,” was the immediate response. 


....Old Coachy: ‘‘ Now, then, Sam, ’tain’t to 
no good you a-hargyin’ wi’ me. I tells you that 
there’s a big*knee ; and I says wherever there’s 
a hinlargement there’s allus a weakness.’’ Sam 
(becoming exasperated, in defense of his fav- 
orite): ‘‘Werry well, then; what I say is as 
how you’ve gotten a desperate big ’ead, and 
that looks bad for you.”’ 


....A Scotch professor in the University of 
Edinburgh was experimenting before his pupils 
with some combustible substances, when, as he 
was mixing them, they exploded, shattering 
the vial which he held into fragments. He held 
up asmall piece of glass, and said, very grave- 
ly: ‘Gentlemen, I have made this experiment 
often with this very same vial, and never knew 
it to break in my hands before.”’ 


. bi What’s the man yelling at ?” asked an 
Illinois farmer of his boy, as he pointed to a 


person in the field, one day this week. ‘‘ What 
ishe yelling at?’ repeated the lad. “Yes,” 
replied the father, inguiringly. “T know,” 


said the boy. ‘Then what is it, you young 
rascal ?”? demanded the paternal. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
chuckled the urchin, ‘‘ he’s—he’s yelling at—at 
the top of his voice !’’ 


. 
itevature, 
° 
The prompt mention in our list of ‘* Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. 


RECENT FICTION. 


A PER(oD in the history of English fiction, 
which includes the names of Collins, 
Reade, George Eliot, Miss Thackeray, 
Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Anthony Trollope, T. Adolphus 
Trollope, William Black, R. D. Black- 
more—many another good name occurs to 
us—is certainly not poorly off. Among 
his able compeers and rivals for public 
favor Wilkie Collins keeps his place very 
well. He has never written a thoroughly 
poor novel, and his comparative slowness 
of production gives him a great advantage 
over Trollope or Black. This present 
story of his, The Zwo Destinies, is a curious 
work, rather unsatisfactory in some im- 
portant respects, but certainly a ‘‘ power- 
ful” work of fiction. Spiritualism and 
mystery come in for an important part in 
the plot, so that the story seems something 
like a cross between ‘‘The Moonstone” 
and ‘‘A Strange Story.” The reader turns 
the last page with a pretty strong notion 
that a better story might be founded on the 
idea that souls are mated in Heaven, or 
before birth, etc. 

My Own Child is a book that calls for no 
sparing language. It seems to us, in a 
word, the worst novel that was ever written 
by anybody, in any land or language. It 
is immoral, without being consciously so; 
it is vulgar, while pretending to be courtly; 
it is poorly written and feeble, while aim- 
ing to delineate certain morbid and abnor- 
mal phases of character in a particularly 
subtle and searching manner. A young 
girl of fifteen marries a boy of twenty-one, 
at a time when she does not see that she is 
compromised by running away with him 
and occupying the same hotel before mar- 
riage. He dies; and the circumstances at- 
tending the birth of a posthumous child 
are detailed in a way that is simply repul- 
sive. This child, a daughter, grows up. 
Her mother falls in love with the man who 
finally marries her daughter, rejecting him 
because she does not want to seem jealous 
of her own child. The wicked lord mal- 
treats the daughter, who dies in her moth- 
er’s arms. And the curtain talls on the 
hateful and unnatural scene. 

Going to the Bad is a novel, in Edmund 
Yates’s average manner, which is neither 
very praiseworthy nor very objectionable. 
The scene of the story is partly laid in 
England and partly in this country. Mr. 
Yates has been here, and is presumably 
familiar with American life; but the picture 
he has presented here will hardly be 
regarded as anything but an excusable and 
rather melodramatic caricature. But, as 
his big villain is an Englishman, we have 
no right to complain, perhaps. The story 
has no little interest, and it does not, for all 
its excitement, grossly violate probability. 
Mr. Yates is an author who is little skipped 
in his worst novels; and this one is so brief 
that it does not too long tax the reader’s 
attention. 

The Spur of Monmouth is written, as it 
were, by an ex-pension agent, who, now 
old, once distributed the government 
stipend to the survivors of the Revolution- 
ary War. The book is put forward with 
somewhat more than ordinary mystery and 
pretension; but it does not, in any very 
gratifying degree, reward the reader for 
its perusal. Possessing a certain original- 
ity and plausibility, it is by no means de- 
void of literary merit; but the fictitious 
authorship is managed in a rather clumsy 
manner, and the new light thrown upon 
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General Washington and the scenes of the 
Revolutida fades away when the last leaf 
is turned. yi te : 

The mania for foreign translations has, 
for some time, been waning; but Mrs. A. L. 
Wister contrives to maintain for her ver- 
sions of German works of fiction a perpet- 
ual place in public interest. The last is 
from ‘‘ E. Marlitt,” the author with whose 
works Mrs. Wister made her first successes, 
and its (slightly changed) title is At the 
Councillor's. The novel is the last one 
written by the popular and graceful delin- 
eator of the brighter side of German life. 
Her name of Marlitt, we would remind our 
readers, is a pseudonym, her real name 
being Eugenie John: 

Israel Mort, Overman, By John Saunders, 
is a forcible and well-written novel of home 
life in England. 

Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, which we men- 
tion last, is the best book on our list. It 
inaugurates a series of anonymous novels, 
which Roberts Brothers propose to publish 
under the title of the ‘‘ No Name Series.” 
It is written in excellent English, and with 
much pathos and power. Sprinkled 
through the text, as in Saxe Holm’s stories, 
are poems of merit, almost all of which 
are written in the subjective style, now so 
much in vogue with some of our female 
poets—a style singularly well fitted to the 
nature of this somewhat sad story. If the 
succeeding volumes of the series are as 
good as this its success will be assured, and 
curiosity will run high concerning” the 
authorship of the various volumes. 





THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES. 





Tue Bibliotheca Sacra opens with an arti- 
cle on the Sistine Madonna, which ought 
rather to appear in an art journal. A care- 
ful criticism of Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, 
such as is furnished by President Bascom, 
is much more appropriate. President 
Bascom’s treatment of. Fiske is respectful 
and his criticism weighty, but will not bear 
condensation. Rev. G. F. Wright, of 
Andover, takes some ten recent volumes as 
text for a discussion of the objections to 
Darwinism and the rejoinders of its advo- 
cates. These objections, urged by scientific 
men, are that it is a mere theory—which de- 
serves no reply; that the species appear 
abruptly and that intermediate varieties 
fail us—which only allows the unsatisfac- 
tory reply that our geological record is im- 
perfect, inasmuch as it isin parts very full; 
the insufficient time allowed by astron- 
omers and mathematicians to produce the 
slow transformations claimed—an objection 
of iittle account as yet, when the time al- 
lowed is so uncertain, hundreds of mil- 
lions of years separating the possible ex- 
tremes; the infertility of hybrids—an ob- 
jection whose weight is not very obvious; 
the inefliciency of natural selection to pro- 
duce beauty or to originate organs which 
require considerable development to be- 
come useful, an objection which is urged 
with great force by Mivart; and the special 
limitations of natural selection, as applied 
toman. The article is comprehensive, but 
necessarily concise. It can hardly be an 
error of the printer that the Mesozoic 
formation is repeatedly called the Macsozoic, 
un error which seems to indicate one who 
is only making incursions into the field of 
science. We wish that for Cainozoic, 
which has too good geological author- 
ity, Mr. Wright would give the proper 
English form, ‘‘Csenozoic.” Prof. Geo 
S. Morris’s discussion of the Immortal- 
ity of the Soul is rather more rhetorical 
than argumentative. There is a discus- 
sion of the Cosmogonie Days of Genésis, 
by the Rey. Samuel Hopkins. His con- 
clusion is that the days of Gen. i were 
not ons but actual astronomical days. 
Scarce any scientific reader will have pa- 
tience to pursue the entire discussion, for 
we now are generally agreed that the rule 
of literality is not the one to apply to the 
exegesis of an elevated pictorial descrip- 
tion lixe this of the creation. It embodies 
great truths. It asserts that the worlds 
were made by the power of God, and that 
through sin man has become corrupt; but 
to treat the epic poetry of the story as if it 
were a text-book of geology or zoélogy is an 
Outrage on exegesis and common sense. 
The book reviews are very unequal in val- 
ue, and often very unsatisfactory, because 





of their brevity. Why, for example, a 
poem of Browning’s or a volume of tracts 
should have space allowed them is one of 
the mysteries of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 


The New Englander is not so restricted to 
pure scholarship, and we are not surprised 
at the’leading article by Mrs. Emily E. 
(not ‘‘F’’) Ford on the “Influence of the 
Crusades upon European Literature.” It is 
a stimulating and appreciative study. Dr. 
W. W. Patton follows with an apology for 
Congregationalism for having fallen within 
the century from the first to the seventh in 
numerical rank in the country. The story 
is well told, and shows that the faults and 
errors which have caused this relative de- 
cline lean in great part to virtue’s side. An 
article on ‘Necessary Truths,” by Mr. 
Lyell Adams, is an able discussion of 
Lewes. Prof. Salisbury’s discussion of the 
‘Relations between Islam and Christian- 
ity” calls attention to the active propa- 
gandism of Mohammedanism in India 
and Africa. Islam 4s the strongest mis- 
sionary. rival of Christianity. Prof. S. 
calls attention to one fact which shows 
how much ethnologists sometimes exag- 
gerate the effects of race. ‘“‘This con- 
version, too, not now accomplished at the 
sword’s point, but in the peaceful shadow 
of British rule, works a marvelous trans- 
formation in the very inmost nature of the 
converted. It is said that the converts to 
Mohammedanism who are enlisted from 
among the unwarlike population of Bengal 
—a people with a constitutional dread of 
physical danger, which Europeans can 
scarcely understand—assume with their 
new faith a hardihood which would make 
them dangerous enemies and _ priceless 
allies.” This courage is not the slow 
growth of natural selection. Prof. 8. has 
an exaggerated notion, we believe, of the 
ethical possibilities of Islamism, and imag- 
ines that it may be so purified as to become 
in some sense an ally of Christianity. It is 
noticeable that such an apology should ap- 
pear at atime when Turkish Mohammed- 
anism appears at its worst. Prof. W. D. 
Whitney dissects Max Miller witha knife 
sharpened for the job, and very cleanly is the 
work done. That Miiller deserves severe 
treatment seems to be made very clear; but 
we think all scholars will now agree that it 
will be more dignified on both sides 
if the mutual recriminations may cease. 

The Methodist Qnarterly ought to be the 
best in the list, as it is well provided for by 
the Methodist Church; and it does credit to 
its liberal patronage. Dr. Andrews, of 
Chicago, is a scientific man of considerable 
ability, who has devoted much attention to 
the deluges of geology. He findsin Amer- 
ica and Europe the deposits of a deluge 
which may well have been the biblical one, 
and shows that this divides the Belgian re- 
mains of primitive man. In an article he 
opens the subject of the ‘‘Recent Origin of 
Man,” and gives very weighty reasons 
to show that there is no proof of any 
extreme antiquity for the human race. 
Both J. T. Short and the editor discuss the 
symbolism of the pre-Christian Cross. 
They do good service in showing the ex- 
travagance of those who refer it entirely to 
a phallic origin. The fact is that a cross is 
the simplest figure that can be made with 
two lines, and it is an absolute necessity 
that it should. occur in the ornamentation 
of every rude race. The symbolic sig 
nifications given to it were various, and the 
notion that it always has an obscene source 
is as absurd as that which makes it in the 
beginning of the world a piece of God-given 
prophecy of the Redeemer to come. Mr. 
Borden P. Bowne is never so happy as 
when scalping some Spencerian; and he, 
too, attempts this process on John Fisk’s 
philosophy, which he succeeds in making 
appear more comical than cosmical. We 
wish we could summarize this very acute 
attack on the philosophy of the Unknow- 
able. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review 
(published by Hardy & Mahony, Philadel- 
phia) has completed its first year and has 
proved to be a worthy successor of Brown- 
son’s Quarterly. It is # large periodical of 200 
pages and the type is large and clear and 
pleasant to the eye. As thé medium of the 
best thought of the best minds of the Roman 
Catholic Church, The Review has an interest 
for those outside that great body. The 
articles, while of a sectarian type, are always 
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candid and courteous in their references to 
Protestant men and matters. The October 
number opens with an article by the Rev. 

Aug. J. Thebaud, S. J., on ‘‘The Church 
and the People.” It devotes a large share 
of attention to the reaction against the 
Church in France after the Revolution of 
1789 and discusses the charges brought 
against Catholicism of being opposed to 
modern progress, Mr. Thebaud says 
the answer to this is ‘‘plain and de- 
cisive. Material comfort in medixval 
times *was undoubtedly far less gen- 
eral than it is in our day. The natural 
progress of physical and chemical science, 

the knowledge of natural laws, the extra- 
ordinary extension of commerce, the dif- 
fusion of wealth have brought a far greater 
degree of material well-being. But these 

things the Church has never anathematized, 
no more than science itself. ‘Modern 
thought’ or ‘ science,’ to which the Syllabus 
is opposed, is nothing of this kind,” and 
Pius IX has never denied that ‘‘ Christians 
can lawfully enjoy the comfort consequent 
on a, greater knowledge of natural laws.’ 

John Gilmary Shea, a careful and able 
writer, undertakes to show in the next arti- 
cle ‘‘ What the Church and the Popes 
have done for the Science of Geography.” 
He refers, of course, to the work of the 
missionaries in this direction; to the dis- 
coveries of Christopher Columbus and the 
explorations of the Jesuits and other priests 
in America. Bishop Becker develops a 
plan for the proposed new Catholic Uni- 
versity, which should, he thinks, have four 
departments—theology, law, medicine, and 
literature—with five professors in the theo- 
logical department and twenty-two in those 
of law, medicine, and literature. The 
Rev. Edward Jacker, writing of the Little 
Big Horn disaster, blames the Government; 
but admits that, in order to arrive ‘‘at a just 
and correct conclusion,” the public must 
have much more full and accurate informa- 
tion than the statements of newspapers. 
‘How shall we meet the Scientific Heresies 
of the Day?” is the question which “‘ X. C. 
8. P.” proposes to himself to answer; and 
we are bound to say he is not far wrong 
when he says “‘ the better plan is to meet 
all our adversaries’ attacks upon their own 
territory. But, to contend successfully 
against the established evil, it is requisite 
that we should render ourselves familiar 
with its general complexion, study the 
sciences which are esteemed its strong- 
holds,” and ‘‘ adopt its terminology so far 
as is consistent with our _ principles.” 
Scientists will not object to meet Catholics 
on these terms. 


The Universalist Quarterly has an article 
by the Rev. A. St. John Chambré on ‘‘ The 
Polity of the Universalist Church.” At 
the outset it is explained that ‘‘the word 
polity is used for an established constitution 
and government, including thorough disci- 
pline and form of worship,” and that in this 
sense, ‘‘except in a very loose way of 
speaking, a polity cannot be said to exist in 
the Universalist Church.” The writer ac- 
counts for this state of affairs by the fact 


that the early Universalists, by reason of. 


their protest against the doctrine of endless 
punishment, were compelled to enter into a 
state of warfare. Furthermore, there was 
no great directing mind, like Wesley’s, to 
systematically organize the movement. 
There was no attempt at organization for a 
long time; neither was there any creed that 
was generally accepted until necessity com- 
pelled the adoption of the Winchester Con- 
fession, in 1803. Clergymen remained vir- 
tually independent, and the associations, 
which were of gradual formation, had 
little success in their attempts to exercise 
discipline over their members. “Only 
of late years has there been. possessed 
any general jurisdiction, and even yet 
it ig, by. no ‘menns universally effect- 
ive.” Mr. Chambré is very candid in 
his treatment of the subject and does 
not hesitate to point out wherein Uni- 
versalism has failed and its defects of the 
present. ‘‘ What,” he asks, ‘‘is the condi- 
tion of the spiritual life of the Universalist 
Church?” ‘‘ The test of that life is in the 
number of communicants,” and everybody 
knows ‘‘ that the roll is not large.” A‘‘closer 
test isthat of prayer. Not public prayer, 
but. private and family prayer. .. . 
There is and can be no real Christian ex- 
perience of nearness to God in Christ Jesus 





without personal prayer. How many fam- 
ily altars are there in the Universalist 
Church?” Other articles in this number 
are ‘‘ Beauty in Common Life,” the Rev. A. 
D. Mayo; ‘‘ Egyptian Book of the Dead,’ 
the Rev. R. O. Williams; ‘‘The Avesta,” 
G. T. Flanders, D. D.; ‘‘Immer’s Herme- 
neutics of the New Testament,” Prof. 
O. Cone; ‘‘Luther and Schleiermacher as 
Preachers,” the Rev. Edward Smiley; and 
‘* Tyndall and Martineau; or, the Debatable 
Ground. between Materialism and Religion.” 

The Lutheran Quarterly Review opens 
with an article by Dr. A. C. Wedekind, on 
the XIth Article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, which reads as follows: 

‘In reference to Confession it is taught 
that private absolution ought to be retained 
in the Church and should not be discon- 
tinued. In confession, however, it is un- 
necessary to enumerate all transgressions 
and sins, which, indeed, is not possible, 
Ps, xix, 12: ‘Who can understand his 
errors?’ ” 

Confession and absolution the writer says 
‘‘have fallen into general disuse in our 
church. Some treat them with perfect 
indifference; others with positive aversion; 
few, comparatively, observe them.” The 
‘four church” here referred to, probably 
means the General Synod, to which liberal 
branch of the Lutheran body Dr. Wede- 
kind belongs. It is plain to see that 
Dr. Wedekind, liberal though he may be 
in other respects, does not approve this 
neglect. He quotes the favorable opinions 
of some of the early Lutheran fathers, and 
from the history of the Church, to show the 
importance attached to confession and pre- 


. dicts that when ‘“‘the record of the inner 


life” of Lutheranism shall be written ‘‘ the 
historian will stand closest to the eleventh 
article of the Augsburg Confession; and 
from it as his central point he will evolve a 
true church life, which will be something 
vastly different from the present table of 
dates and rattling skeletons of departed 
worthies.” The drift of the article is 
toward the re-establishment of the confes- 
sional, in the duties of which the office of 
the pastor ‘‘ reaches its culminating glory,’ 
says Dr. Wedekind. ‘‘There he stands 
virtually in Christ’s stead. There he may 
unbind burdens, ease consciences, and 
loose souls.” These utterances are full of 
significance. They show that the move- 
ment toward the restoration of Old Luther- 
anism, which led to the formation of the 
General Council in 1868,and later of the 
Synodical Conference, the most illiberal 
of all, is constantly gaining new adherents 
from the ranks of the liberal and fraternal 
General Synod, which, though the oldest, 
has now become the smallest general 
body of Lutherans in this country, 
The other articles in the Review are ‘An 
Hour with the Fathers,” by J. G. Butler, 
D.D.; ‘‘ The Theological Seminary of the 
General Synod,” by John G. Morris, D.D.; 
Protestanism and Catholicism in their In- 
fluence on the Liberty and Welfare of the 
Nations,” by the Rev. L. W. Heydenreich; 
‘‘Our Home Missionary Work in Cities,’ 
by the Rev. Wm. Hull; and “‘ Additional 
Remarks on the Ministerium,” by the Rev. 
8. A. Ort. ‘ 

The Rev. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor has an 
article in the Princeton Review which will 
be likely to attract the attention and study 
of Methodists. Under the title ‘‘ American 
Methodism in 1876” Dr. Taylor briefly re- 
views the history of the origin and growth 
of Methodism, the causes of ita success 
and popularity, and its weaknesses and 
shortcomings. Methodism in the begin- 
ning commended itself to the people by the 
simplicity of its objects and methods, Its 
practical system was developed grédually, 
as necessity and experience dictated. It 
has shown a marvelous capability of adopt- 
ing itself ‘‘ to the times and to the people 
of successive generations,” and has been 
‘*remarkably free, as Dr. Taylor observes, 
‘from the conventionalities of society and 
the rigidity of older church organizations, 
which have fettered Protestantism, both 
among the upper and lower classes. . . . 
Active, bold, aggressive, intensely practi- 
cal, achurch of to-day, with small regard 
to what is old, aiming at immediate results, 


never fastidious in its tastes, encouraging 


the emotional elements of religious life, 
giving full play to the enthusiasm of its 
people, it struck out a new course among 
the poor, the neglected, the ignorant, and 
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degraded, the humblest population of the 
cities, the raw and scattered pioneers of 
new settlements, and ‘the respectable middle 
classes of the-whole country.” The free 
and informal style of its public worship, its 
class, prayer, and camp-meetings, its love- 
feasts and seasons of revival, have had great 
attractions for the masses. Among other 
elements of its power and success, Dr. Tay- 
lor mentions ‘‘its effective use of the laity, 
its system of itinerancy, which furnishes a 
minister to every church and a church 
to every minister,” its itinerant general 
superintendency, and its benevolent agen- 
cies. He points out two weak points 
in Methodism, which the Methodists 
themselves have been keenly conscious of 
and anxious to strengthen. These are 
the failure to retain in the denomination 
the young people who are converted in its 
Sunday-schools anda lack of aggressive- 
ness in cities. Thelossof young people is, 
of course, unfortunate for Methodism; but, 
if they enter some other communion, as 
they probably do, Evangelical Christian- 
ity gains, and not loses, by the existence of 
the Methodist Church. Still, for its pres- 
ent welfare and on account of the bearing 
the fact has upon the future of the great 
denomination, it is of great importance 
that the evil should be looked after and 
mended. The future of Methodism is a 
subject of doubt and anxiety to some in 
that communion and of assurance of great 
expectations to others. Dr. Taylor’s ques- 
tion is: Will Methodism be as efficient and 
aggressive in time to come as it has been 
in the past? ‘It isin a transition period, 
whose changes deeply affect its character 
and tax its power.” If it shows, how- 
ever, the same power of adaptation 
in the future as it has displayed in 
the past, “tit will carry its distinctive 
power up into the richer and more 
cultivated classes.” Besides this article, 
the Review has two papers on the Indian 
Question; Dr. Knox, of Elmira, writes of 
“The Organic Unity of the Church”; Dr. 
Atwater of the “Great Awakening of 
1740” and of “The Revivals of the Cen- 
tury”; J. P. K. Bryan of ‘‘ Philosophy 
and Science in Germany”; Henry B. Smith 
of ‘Recent German Works on Apologet- 
ics”; and J. H. McIlvaine of ‘ Organiza- 
tion of the Fundamental Principles of 
Social Scievce.” 
So RR 

.... The third edition of Dr. Tyndall’s treatise 
on Sound, and especially on his experiments in 
signaling at sea, is interesting, especially as con- 
taining in an introduction his reply to Professor 
Henry, whose parallel researches, it has been 
claimed, were ignored by Dr. Tyndall, although 
he knew of them. Dr. Tyndall devotes some 
pages not so much to relieving himself of the 
eharge of disingenuousness as to showing that 
Professor Henry’s theory of the cause of the 
ocgasional suppression of sound as it passes 
through the atmosphere is incorrect. His own 
theory is that of a flocculence in the air, caused 
by variations of temperature. 


..Our Mutual Friend and Ivanhoe have 
fnaugurated Henry Holt & Co.’s Library of 
Condensed Classics. While such stories as 
*‘ Clarissa Harlowe’’ and “ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son”? might endure condensation, we doubt if 
it is quite time yet to apply the pruning-knife 
to Dickens or Scott. 


.... The Official Catalogue of the International 
Exhibition, of which we have a revised edition, 
is a marvel of condensation and cheapness. 
Visitors ought to get it before they go, and 
carry it home to study between their first and 
second visits. 


..Janet et ses Amis is a pretty illustrated 
French story for the smaller children. It makes 
a very excellent present for little girls, Apple- 
ton issues it. 





NOTES. 


The London Atheneum divides the French 
novels of the summer into two classes—those 
which are dull and infamous, and those which 
are only dull and questionable. It declares 
that France has not produced one good novel 
the present year. 


Mr. Gladstone, the ex-premier, is the most 
popular of living authors. He has but to put 
his name upon the title-page of a pamphlet and 
asale of at least a hundred thousand copies 
follows at once. His last publication, on the 
Bulgarian horrors, sold to the extent of seventy 
thousand copies at once. 


It is reported that Governor Hayes, of Ohio, 
has been engaged for some time in collecting 
historical works relating to Vermont. Perhaps 





the Governor contemplates writing a history of 
the Republican “star that never sets,” which 
we trust he may find time to accomplish, 
whether he shall live the next four years in the 
White House or not. 


It is about time to drop the subject of the 
authorship of ‘‘Junius’s Letters”; but it is 
likely to remain a “live topic” for a good 
while longer. In Mr. M. D. Conway’s last let- 
ter to the Cincinnati Commercial he says: 


‘““A very lively and interesting discussion 
has been going on among the antiquarians of 
Newcastle and other northern regions as to 
whether Paine wrote the letters of ‘Junius.’ 
This theory, it may be remembered, was started 
7 our very intelligent countryman, William 

enry Burr, of Washington, D. C., who has 
recently written communications to the New- 

castle paper apropos of the present discussion. 
The theory of Mr. Burr has found a vigorous 
advocate in Mr. Thomas Woodruff, of Sunder- 
land, who, as an expert in literary styles, pro- 
nounces the sentences of Paine’s known works 
and Junius’s Letters to have proceeded from the 
same man, the rhythm being the same.”’ 


The Epoca, of Madrid, of September Ist, 
says, according toa translation in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser; ‘A scholarly bibliophile of 
Boston, Mr. Charles Frederick Bradford, has 
conceived the excellent idea of making an index 
to the commentaries on the ‘ Quijote,’ by the 
distinguished writer Don Diego Clemencin, 
enriching them with very valuable notes. This 
work (of which a special and enlarged 
copy was made and forwarded at the request 
of the Spanish Academy) was presented by Mr. 
Bradford to that eminent:corporation, which, 
in token of its gratitude, has, through its sec- 
retary, Sr. Tamayo y Baus, directed that an ac- 
knowledgment of avery complimentary nature, 
which has been published in Z/ Cronista, the 
Spanish paper in New York, should be sent to 
Mr. Bradford.’’ Theletterof acknowledgment 
of the Spanish Academy contains the follow- 
ing: 

“There are thus difficulties in the ‘Quijote’ 
of which it is perhaps fitting to say something 
while considering the subject of publishing the 
‘Index to Clemencin’s Notes,’ admirably com- 
piled by Mr. Bradford, though now insufficient 
for explaining some errors already noted, which 
there has been no attempt to rectify in the best 
work of ourcharming literature. But the Spanish 
Academy should, by all means,applaud Mr. Brad- 
ford and thank him most cordially and earnest- 
ly for his valuable work ; although for the pres- 
ent this can serve only for the benefit of the 
members of the corporation and those few, 


always most respectable, who consult our very 
modest library.’’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Library of Spain Works for 5 catnetes. 
5 vols. 32mo, The Christian Year. Thou 
in Verse for the Sundays and tale ~~ 
peeves ey Year. Sey Hidden 





ters of 8. Wrancis de Sales. Pp. aS. The 
Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. 
Pp. _ London: Rivingtons. Limp cloth. 


Ditto. Cloth extra, iaxséeecas Sappecsseoanses OU 
Janet et ses Amis. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Op. 
78. New York: D. Appleton & Co......... 
Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. mo, 
pp. . Ivanhoe. A Romance by Sir Walter 
Scott. Condensed by Rossiter Johnson. 
287. ‘Cond eet te 4 Series.” New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. Each....... Sonebees gecasues 1 00 
The Medea of Euripides. With notes and an 
introduction. By Frederic D. Allen, Ph.D., 


tegen in the University of Cincinnati. 
6mo, pp. 137. Boston: Ginn Brothers....... 
Sound. By John Tyndall, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged, | mo, 

pp.448. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
International Exhibition, 1876. Official Cata- 
Complete in one volume. I. Main 
Building. - Department of Art. III. De- 
partment of Machinery. 1V. Department of 
Agriculture and a ya e vised edi- 
tion. 12mo, » BP 0. 177, 36, 443. Philadel- 
phia: John . Nagle & Co 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ALL CLERGYMEN, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL aera 
SHOULD 
Sermons on the Saberuational Lessons 


FOR (877. 
BY THE MONDAY CLUB. 


The book is not a commentary, nor is it a collection 
of religious essays. Minute verbal criticism and ab- 
stract discussions have been avoided. The aim of 
the writers has been to grasp the central thought of 
each lesson and to unfold and impress this with fresh- 
ness and vigor and in its practical relations. The 
volume for the current year had the unqualified come 
mendation of the Evangelical il press of the country. 

400 large Pages $1.50..23 

Ready “9 ~ At all Bookstores or sent by mail 
on receipt 0: Fe 
LOCK WOOD, BROOKS, & & CO., Publishers, 

ston, Mass. 


THE BOYS AND CIRLS 
WILL ALL WANT 


St. Nisho!as for November, 


WITH ITS HUMOROUS STORY, 


‘The Kingdom of the Greedy,” 


and its cuquigite pictures, its entertaining shorter 
: o~ and Poems, and its rollicking fun and frolic, 
‘or the 


THANESGIVING SEASON. 


s opening number of the new volume will give 
actizht to the children at home and the cousins who 
come to visit them, for many an hour, andit costs 
y= twenty-five cents and can be had of any news- 

ealer 


SCRIBNER & CO., N. Y. 
CRG Gt one tego by 


P. Nurmon at 596 Broadway 














LPIN’S CATA- 


on eS 





POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edite' H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Vols. 1—4. ENGLAND AND WALES. 1.00 each. 
‘They are printed in the * Little Class of style, 
though daintier and peotties even pion 8 pe ite “4 
Classics’ themselves. Whether looked a 
5 ay or the inaides | there is ees aoains left 
e desired.”’—The Advance, Ch 


HYMNS OF THE AGES. 


New nee. 3 vols. 16mo. With steel frontispiece, 
after er. 

These volumes include a remarkably rich and varied 

collection of the most thoughtful and devout poems 

in all literature. 


HOUSEHOLD LOWELL. 


COMPLETE POETICAL bby of JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL. Household Edition, uniform with 
Household onelaiiom, Whittier, etc. 12mo. $2 

Containing all of Lowell’s poems hitherto published, 
carefully revised. A volume of various and remark- 
able interest. 


GALLERY OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 


inieting. Fieliotype Portraits and Sketches of Bach, 
1, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
oy Yon Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Mey- 
hate Wagner. New and smaller edition. 

0. $5.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, Nv, Y. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Oliver of the Mill, By the author of “‘ Minis- 
tering Children ”’,,,,...., paheosicknn sAtebeunen’ 
Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, By 








BRS Eo vonsccecstavecsssncapaisocepacgcnsen AOU 
Murray’s Polynesia. I[llustrated......... a 
D’Aubigne’s History of Reformation in 

Whee OF CRWIR, VOT. cdc ccicéciscccccce ks FO 
The Jadgment of Jerusalem. By Dr. PAT- 

PUN. “NGG 0685 ici cede woven shes ccaces US 
True Man, and other Practical Sermons. 

By SAMUEL 8. MITCHELL, D.D.......... weosee (ESO 
Peep of Day, Llustrated........... see’ 
Peep of Day Library. 6 Vols........... asec &@ 
The Heroes of Israel. 5 Vols........ ...... - 500 
Holiday House. Ilustrated,..... bcbteenccstens: Se 
Say and Do Series. 6 Vols. (WARNER)....... ~~ 
Miss Ashton’s Girls. (MATTHEWS)............ 7 59 
A.L. O. E. Library. 55 Vols ......... Ccccveces OD 
Wells of Baca, (MACDUFF). .......+ sseekneeen aa 0 
Fraser’s Lectures on the Bible. 3 Vols.. 600 





New and Old Books. 


PRICED CATALOGUE NO. 6 


RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS 


in all departments of Literature just issued and will 
be sent free to any address. 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller, 


82 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


SCRIBNER FOR NOVEMBER. 


Among the papers of interest in SCRIBNER for 
November, which begins the thirteenth volume, will 
be found an illustrated article, 


“THE CHARTER OAK CITY,”’ 
by CHARLES H, CLARK. Hereare COL. COLT’s beauti- 
ful estate at Armsmear; the residences of MARK 
TWAIN and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; the fam- 
ous Charter Oak itself; the Insurance Buildings; 
Portraits of Dr. BUSHNELL, YUNG WING, and 
others. Under the curious title 


“A&A SCOTTISH LOAF FACTORY”’ 
Mr CHARLES BARNARD begins his valuable series of 
papers on the new features of trade in Great Britain, 
including descriptions of the Building and Industrial 
Associations. 


““THE BECINNINGCS OF LIFE” 
is the first of Mrs. Herrick’s scientific papers. illus- 
trated with drawings from the field of the Micros- 
cope. We have also another of CLARENCE COOK’s 
illustrated articles on 


HOUSE AND HOME DECORATION. 

“IK MARVEL” writes about some of the features 
of the Great Exhibition. There is an illustrated paper 
on Rome; short stories by JAMES T. MCKAY and 
MRS. BURNETT, whose serial, 


“THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S,”’ 
is continued. There are poems by THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH, GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, and others. 
‘There is also a valuable paper on 


““COLLECE EXPENSES.” 

In the editorial departments are discussed Country 
Homes, American Art, Politics, the Jews, the proper 
treatment of Infants, “‘ Daniel Deronda,” a new Pho- 
tographic Process, ete, ‘‘ Bric-a-Brac” contains the 
ballad of the Fair Isolinda, by Hugh Howard; the 
*Old Hostler’s Experience,” by Irwin Russell, etc., 
ete. 


** NICHOLAS MINTURN,”’’ 


Dr. Holland’s New Story, 





will begin in the December number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., N. Y. 


T & CO 
OR labors New York. = 











New and Important Books 


NOW READY. 


RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 
TURKISTAN. 


Notes of a journey in 1873 in the Russian Province of 
Turkistan, the Khanates of Khokan and 
Bokhara, and Provinces of Kuldja. 

By EUGENE SCHUYLER, Ph.D. 

Formerly Secretary of the American Legation at 8t, 
Petersburg, now Consul-General at 
Constantinople, 

WITH THREE MAPS AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Two volumes, 8vo, eloth. $3.75 each. 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler, who was for several years 
Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg and who is 
now Consul-General at Constantinople, has long been 

gnized asa leading authority upon all points of 
the much-vexed Eastern question. This is the first 
volume upon any branch of this subject which he has 
ever given to the public. It is by no means a hastily- 
written book of travel. On the contrary, it is a care- 
ful reswmé and narrative of facts gathered and inci- 
dents encountered during the campaign of the Rus- 
sian Army in Central Asia, in 1873. Mr. Schuyler wes 
the only diplomat who secured permission to follow 
in the footsteps of that army upon its famous cam- 
paign. The opportunities for observation which he 
enjoyed were unexcelled and were improved to the 
utmost. The record which he gives is not only an 
authoritative account of an extremely curious re- 
gion; itis a graphic description, by a cultivated and 
careful observer and a most skillful writer, of a peo- 
ple of whom little has heretofore been known. 








An Instructive and Novel Book of Ad- 
venture. 


The Adventures offfCapt. Mago ; 
or, a Phenician Expedition, B.C. 1000. 
BY LEON CAHUN, 

With Seventy-three Illnstrations by P. PHIL- 
IPPOTEAUX and translated from the 
French by ELLEN E. FREWER. One vol. 
12mo, attractively bound in Cloth. $2.50. 

Here we have one of those audacious stories which 
Frenchmen alone seem to have enough originality to 
invent. Capt. Mago is sent by Hiram, King of Tyre, 
on a voyage to Tarshish, to procure a supply of silver 
and other rare and valuable commodities, with which 
to embellish the temple King David was proposing to 
erect at Jerusalem. During his absence of several 
years he met with innumerable strange and perilous 
adventures by land and sea. In itself the narrative 
of his exploits is of thrilling interest ; but the real 
value of the book consists in the graphic and accu- 

rate picture which it gives of the world as it was a 

thousand years before the Christian Era, in the days 

of King David, King Solomon, the Queen of Sheba, 
and even of Homer, all ‘of whom are among the 
characters Capt. Mago encounters in his voyages. 








ALSO JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
THE SEVENTH EDITION OF DR. HOLLAND'S 


EVERY-DAY TOPICS. 


A Book of Briefs. One vol., 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 


II. 
THE ONLY authorized edition, printed from duplicate 
plates, of the complete English edition, 


Memoir of Norman Mcleod, D. D. 


By his brother, REV. DONALD MCLEOD, B.A. 


WITH STEEL PORTRAIT AND NUMEROUS IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. 


2vols.,8vo, cloth. $4.50. 


IT. 

A THIRD SERIES OF 
Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Church. 

By A. P. STANLEY, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 
Library edition. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, with Maps, $4. 

IV. ’ 
IN EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By Rev. W. WOLFE CAPES, M. A. 


One volume, square 12mo. With two Colored Maps. 
Cloth, $1. 


*,*'The above books for sale by all Booksellers, ot 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW STORY os THE AUTHOR 
STEPPING HEAVENWARD. 


THE HOME AT GREYLOCK. 


By MRS. E. PRENTISS. 
350 pp. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
of domestic life, depicting the varying 
sce 5 om incidents of family experience. Without 
at all didactic, itis full ot instructive hints = 
training, on the segeet os of h a Py homes, and on 
faith and work he characters 
anskill and eee calmness = Nature 





touches of humor, and the spirit of cee s trust 
Heavedward'to fo many chouannds, both 8 

eavenw: so many \e t 
and abroad, are no less marked features of T 
HOME AT GREYLOCK.” 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 





20th ST. 
4 eek! Journal of Sei- NO. 990 BROADWAY, CORNER 201 
ence. years i Hicah N & CO., Publishers For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, 
21 Astor Place, New York. on the receipt of $1.50. 
“How to be a Christian.” Rey. W. Gladden. N 
Prepaid, Arad M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston. PU 





B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 





and Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent to any address a application, 
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LippincoTT’s MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NOW READY, CONTAINING 


THE FIRST PART OF 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


‘The Marquis of Lossie,” 


By CEORCE MACDONALD, 
Author of “Malcolm,” ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” etc. 
For Sale by all Periodical Dealers. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4, postage paid. 
Single Number, 35 cents. Liberal Clubbing Rates. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The American Reprint, Ninth Edition, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


is fully illustrated and is a complete om 6 of the orig- 
inal. Itis published at about one-half the price of 
the English Edition. The fourth volume is now 
ready for delivery. Subsequent volumes will follow 
ut the rate of three a year. For specimen pages ap- 
ply to the publishers, 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 
723 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 

656 Broadway, New York, 
sellatauction LIBRARIES OF BOOKS (new and old), 
Autographs, Coins, ete. Consignments solicited. 

The sale of October 23d and three following ‘days 
comprises the works of the most distinguished Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, English, French, and Germang 

On Thursday and Friday ensuing’ VALUABLE 
LAW BOOKS, English and American. 


S. S. TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


a volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on quan- 
** Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. mple, attractive, correct, 
-_ Ponsa a in the . of learning.—Rev. Howard 

rosby, D. 

“ ncomparably he best we know for the next quar- 
ter’s lessons.”’—Rev. C. S. Robinson, D.D., in The Chris- 
tian Weekly. 

*s member of my family has used it in preference 
to all others in conducting a large and adult Bible 
class.’’—Prof. Austin Phelps, 4 Andover Seminary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


“THE CHRIST! AN is the best Ng ny that comes 
to me.”—C, Spurgeon. “*One of the best of the 
American A s.””— London Christian Times. 
“That most excellent paper, THE CHRISTIAN.’’—Brit- 
ish Herald, ‘Tne most unsectarian paper in the world.” 
—Sharon Mirror. “Free from denom nationalism — 
comeing much valuable religious reading.”—Y. 

A. Quarterly. “I like THE CHRISTIAN or its fm. 5 
Seine soundness.’’—George Muller, of Bristol. “A very 
zood paper. I wish every One would take it.”—Dr. 
John Cumming, of Lowion. “ The best Pad paper 
in New Bngland.’’—Tabernacle Candlestic 














A large, illustrated, first-class, sixteen- aan monthly 
family religious paper, 33x46 inches (size of Harper’s 
iW Veekty). D wr, with clear type on fine paper. Estab- 


answers to prayer, poetry, music,temperance, rel gion, 
and common sense. No sectarianism, controversy, 
politics, advertisements, Pills, puffs, or patent medi- 
cines admitted. It contains four distinct 4-page 
apers—The Common People and The Wayside. 
llustrated; The oe and The 5 Srey: op- 
posing Skept icism. s 81 ce Ministers 
BO HREEMO NTHSON TR AL, Ti0C NTS, 
To canvassers or ministers, 3 months freee yt 
did premiums, largest commissions. Agents wanted, 


Address H. L. HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


A DOLL’S FAIR! 
2O SPLENDID PRIZES!! 


Twenty Prizes for the best-dressed Bete. best- 
made Toys. Boys, Girls, address D. Loth 
. enclosing TEN CENTS for 





Hospitals Christmas morning. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE — 
Sept. Ist) of 5,000 Choice Books, at 30 
to 50 per cent. below Publishers’ Pric es. 

Great eae Send for the best 
free good books ever issued 
r 


. 





ES & LAURIAT. 
301 Washinton St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


SEND TEN CENTS to L. A. Elliot & Co., Fine Art 
Dealers, Boston, for “The Beautiful Home” (Art 
Hints and List of more than 2,400 Engravings, etc.). 








HARPER AMAGasiNe. B. Lege gt | aL Y. and 
ARPER’S BAZA her for one year, 
omage Fy Prepaid AS the Publ A - any Subscriber 

kK the United States or Canada, on receipt of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZUNE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 

HARPER’S BAZAR, to we address, for one year, 
$10: or any two for $7. Postage prepaid the Pub- 
lishers. (" Ley ty 's GataLbat will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
Libraries and old books bought. 
,432 books on hand. 
Almost apdond t Se 
Jentennial catalogue ine ndstam 
LEGGAT BRO 
kman &t., New Yorn City 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


THE ONLY Iie Fouts fh he eng ioe PUB- 


lished =e for 
It is handsomely i ted. Terms, € 
num. Specimen senior 3 cen 
ALFRED MAR TIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


The _ Youth’s G 
free. PERRY MASO 











1.25 per an- 





nion. Specimen 
& CO.. Boston Mass. o_ — 


R. JOHNSON'S § $30 HEA LTH-LIFT. Com- 
aan by LL. D.s. . M.Ds., College Presidents 
and Profs., School Tbrineipa 1s, Authors, Bankers, and 
Brain-Workers generally. peruil Circular for Stam 
J.W.Schermerhorn & Co., M’f’rs. 14 Bond 8t. N.Y. 


STATIONERY. PICTURES ETC. 


25 VANCE ¢ CARD 











all styles, with name, 10 ee 





postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., 
25 Batre Fine mi ed Cards, with name, 
aie) ONES co. Nassau, N. 





ESTABROOKE’S 


Art Galleries, 
NO. 31 UNION SQUARE, 


N. W. CORNER OF 16th 
NEW YORK, 
NO. 426 FULTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 


ALL KINDS OF PICTURES TAKEN, COPIED, Erc. 
NON-REVERSED FERROTYPES, Etc. 


STREET, 





and STEREOPTICONS of all sizes and prices. PICTURES 
illustrating every subject for PARLOR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, aol os SCHOOLS, and PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 

well on small capital. '9%4-page illustrated 
Satalogue free. CENTENNIAL MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
awarded to McALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 


49 Nassau St., New York. 





EDUCATION. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

The thirty Gest ear e o. inetibasion will com- 
mence Sept. 13t! scholars should be pres- 
ent the day previous, th were they may be classified 
before schoo Ample accommodations for 

upils from. ainwed will be found in the adjacent 
Bu hiding, where they will receive the constant atten- 
tion of experienced teachers. For Circulars address 


A. CRITTENDEN, Ph.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLIER chek fry Sg FOR YOUNG 


167 MADISON LARACUE, NEW YORK, 
will ——_ September 26th. A few boarders will be 
repared for the ‘iaroare Examinations 
reulars can be had on application, or 
at Putnam’ s. Mile. SOPHIE LENZ and Professor 
M. J. DRENNAN, Principal 8. 


Four. EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. Y. Rates reduced to $172 your, Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen 
course, college SrenarehOns. and pl eee 
hg r both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time Ferenaately. 

OS. B. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 

















PA WEEN aNSaror 
Opens its next year Sept. ilth, 1876. 1 ae advan- 
tages for Young Ladies, p~ 2 for Sigonee and 
terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE, Pawling, N. Y. 





All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find te the * a Edu- 
cational Moe, Price or $2 pe’ 

J. W. 8C ERMERHORN: wy 00. 4 ‘Bond st. N. Y. 


IRON CITY COLLEGE, Pittsburgh, Penn. The 
most complete business co:lege in the jnited States. 
Address, for a a 

J.C. SMITH, A. M., Principal. 








HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 


28, 75, 1, ete. embracing 
every style and finish. 


254 BROADWAY, New York. 





Magic Lanterns —_ Stereopticons. 

91 BROAD- 
romos ard 
pre Graphoscopes, Me- 
Tetioscopes, Al Albums and Photographs of Celebri 








THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without break 
to the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, and everybody who use pencils, Sent by mail upon re- 
oooh of 25 cents. Sample dozen to Hyg or agents, $2, by 
E. @, SELC HOW & CO, 41 John St. N, ¥. 





THE GEM TOOTH-PICK HOLDER. 





We beg leave to call the attention of an public to 
this INDISPENSABLE LITTLE ARTICLE, — 
has been needed ever since the creation of the hu 
family. lt is well-known thatthe QUILL PICK is sthe 
most elastic, that it never injures the gums or the 
enamel of the teeth, as the best Dentistsadmit. The 
many annoyances which have a. its use 
have a its universalada re now 
annihilated, and the GEM Q iL TOOTH. PICK 

HOLDER has done it. 

The pick slides into the holder when not in use and 
thus never works through the pockets or pricks the 
fingers. The _— can be replaced by afresh one at 
will, The holder with pick complete costs 25 cents. 
Briers: mailed on receipt of cents. GEORGE 

Manufacturer. Inventor, Importer, and Ex- 
porter of Patented Novelties, 575 Broadway, N. Y 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Songs for the People! 


‘| “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs.” 


Used exclusively at the religious services held by 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 er 100; 352. each by mail. 
Price, Words only, $5 per 100; 6c. each by mail. 


“‘Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection for devotional exer- 
gone. » oe (except the ** MOODY AND SANKEY 
N 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


“ Brightest and Best.” 


Entirely new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
school, by 
LOWRY and DOANE, 


This work should be used fm every Sunday-school 
in the land. Those who have adopted it are delight- 
ed with it. It is constantly increasing in popularity. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 ; 35c. each by mail. 


Ge The above and all of our other Publications are 
sold Py Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NOW LN PRESS, 


THE ARMOR BEARER, 


A New Me ne of Fine Hymns and_ Beautiful 
Music, prepares 1-M 

vivals, Ceamp-! mcetinas, Christian Associ 
tions, Sunday: By RE 
E, PAYSON een and W. WARREN BENTLEY, 
with choice selections by a large number of the lead- 
ing composers of theday. Do not commence your 
meetings till yom have examined this book. bids 
fair > moet with a success equal to — famous 
“MOO! nd SANKEY Collection,” it being 

oceuny ie same field of useful —" Priees 30 cents. 

pages free. Published 




















by WM. A. POND & 
oT Bi Brosaway and 39 Union Square, New York. 


THE ARMOR BEARER. 








ara ly py adhal Fos BO YS8.—Flori- 
da, Orange Co., N. his well-known institu- 
| A will open Sept. ‘ath. (a advantages $300 
fered; ager 3 of pupils limited to 25; terms 

per annu Address the Principal, either at how 
tute or at £215 East lithst. T.G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 





Winchester Institute, Conn. For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, Prin. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


PETER COOPER, 
THAT GRAND OLD ROMAN. 


A sketch of the life of this remarkable man, written 
by his friend and admirer, Prof. J. C. Zachos, Curator 
of Cooper Institute, in Five Parts, as follows 

Chap. I. Parentage and Early Life. 

Chap. Il. His Manufacturing and Trading Life. 

Chap. Ill. His Inventive Life. 

Chap. IV. His Philanthropic Life. 

Chap. V. His Political Opinions. 


We Want 10,000 Agents 


immediately, to Canvass every State in 
the Union for this work. 
Price, single copies, 25c.; per dozen, $2.00; per 100, 
$15.00; per 1,000, $125.60. All orders filled in the order 
received. 


Murray Hill Publishing Co., 


JOHN P. JEWETT, MANAGER, 
129 East 28th Street, New York. 














An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
: Gath E ZAIND GSsTo OF 
ANINGSTONI 


Another $80, first 6 days. Over 50,000 copies of 
this Standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 

0,000 more needed by the people. A book of 
matchless interest, profusely itinctraced and a | 
cheap. A royal chance for agents. For proof a 
terms address’ HUBBARD BROs., 725 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ANDERSON VILLE 


NM iaA complete } History of Andersonville Pris- 
f On, by TEVENSON, Surgeon in 
Charge, with an Appendix containing the 
@ names of Union soldiers who died 
faq there, with date and cause of death. Sent 
on_ receipt of price, $3. A splendid cam- 


gn boo 
< paige BULLL BROTHERS, Baltimore, Md. 
KE NOTICE. We have the largest and 








“<CHENVAA = 





best selling Stationery Package inthe 

World. It contains 18 sheets of paper, 
18 envelopes, eae. penholder, golden pen, and 
piece of Waluad le Jewelry. Compiote sample pack- 
age, with elegant —_ plated sleeve-buttons, and 
ladies’ fashionable faney Set, pin and drops, post- 
peid. 35 cents. Five packages, ‘with assorted ewelry, 
$1. ~~ d Geld Patent Lever Watch free to all 
agents. 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


The great eae | in all nations and in our own 
thrilling history of 100 years makes this book seli 
faster than any other. books in one, beautifully 
illustrated. Low Prige, oe, ai uick sales,extra terms. Send 
for circular. CCURDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


young Men and vost , Penman- 
p, how todo Business, etc., a mag rie oe ons at ee 
,500a year. oo eud stamp to Cobb’s s Callen Painesville, 0, 











BOOK sane=e! We have in press New Books 
by Bret Harte. 

Rev. Dr. Fish 
territory. es cant free. 
ICAN PUB. Co., rd, Conn.. Chicago. or Cin., O. 


made by ONE Agent in 57 days. 13 
new ardclee. Samples free. Address 
. LININGTON, CHicaao. 


250 A MONTH. Agents wanted, male or rouale. 
for the best sell j artioles., eee 30! 
M M’F’G Race o 








one day. Address LAP 


d L 
BL Oise treol enon & Gon 





and chromo a 
Nassau st., N. Y. 








<=) a Week to nts. Samples FR 
9552377 8 Bice ees: a 
Agents seluiny our 


gusta, Maine. 
4 2 $ a day sure made by 
2 Ghecmos, Crayons, Picture and Chromo 
125 samples, worth %5, sent, 
— for ssc Gents, Tilustrated Catalogue free. 
H. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [Estab’d 1830. 





NEW DEPARTURE. MEN 


to travel and sell our Old and Staple NUFACTURE: 

Traveling & no baconpon A $15 hag MONTH, Hout oa 
ses 

WB. A. GRANTS CO. 2 4,685 fone ee Coen 


T&CO., 2,4,6 ome St., Crxcrenatr, O. 
AGENT 





’g House, Ann Arbor, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
IT iS BOLD 


Religious Questions, Political Question 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


{It is the Paper for the Family fo 
the Children, for Business Men, 
tor Farmers, for Both Sexes, 


for all Classes. 





Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THz INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M OTT 


JAM N CLA 
ROSE TEREY Co COOKE, ee 
GEO. B. CHEEVER, 


€. P; CRANCH Fa 
MARY CL. 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY 

f. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 
GEO. DUF D.D. 


ft. . EV 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
Mrs. % 2 pea 
Rev. HINGTON GLADDEN 
HOWARD GLYN DON. 


“GAIL HAM : 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
“H. H. 


Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWO 
PERE HY ACINTHE, _ 


AYNE, 
LAU Be SANFORD “ Fanchon 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 


J. BOYLE O'R 
Prof. JAMES ORTON, 
Pres. NOAH POR 








RA . D. 
HAR er Ww. ag 


. J. PI 
MARGA Att i, PRESTON 
EDNA Daa’ T PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 
C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
HIRAM RICH 
R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL D., 
Rev. DAVID D SWING, 








JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D, 
MM. YLOR, 


WILLIA TA 'D, 

Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D 
TROWBRIDGE, 


J. T. 

CELL R. 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL 
GEO. 4K. 


Prof.C. A. YOUNG 


The Elegant Steel Engravings he “ESIAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE, 


Subscription Price $3 with no addie 
tional charge for postage. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 


25! Broadway New York. 
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AUTUMN DREAMINGS. 


BY MARY J. FITCH. 





I WALKED through the autumn forest, 
Where every tree wore a crown 

Of emerald, gold, or ruby, 
And the sunbeams sprinkled down 


Through yellow, green, and crimson, 
That under the sunshine meet, 

Till they fell like rainbow siftings 
On the carpet ’neath my feet— 


On the carpet as ruby and golden 
As the crowns that hung o’erhead, 
And gave'a musical rustle 
To the pressure of my tread ; 


And there in the autumn forest, 
Where the soft light o’er me streams, 
I sat me down on the carpet 
And gave the rein to my dreams. 


I dreamed of the Holy City, 
That shall never see the night, 
Yet needs no earthly radiance— 
God and the Lamb are its light. 


And the sun that hangs in Heaven, 
And the moon that sweetly shone 
On earth’s benighted peoples 
Grow dim before the Throne. 


I passed through the gate wide open— 
The gate of one shining pearl— 

And gazed on the marvelous brightness, 
Till my brain began to whirl. 


I leaned ’gainst the wall’s foundations, 
Garnished with glittering gems, 

That shame the brightest luster 
Of earthly diadems— 


Foundations of stone so precious 
The fragments found on earth 
Are garnered with care and toiling, 

As jewels of priceless worth. 


I strayed by the crystal river 

That flows through the golden street, 
And saw in its shining wavelets 

The shadows part and meet. 


Of leaves for healing the nations, 
On that generous, life-giving tree, 
Yielding of fruit so plenty, 
There was something left for me. 


I wandered ’mong palaces golden, 
All golden, yet glassy clear, 

Where the many glorious mansions 
Of the ransomed saints appear. 


I heard the musical rustle 
Of angel wings, as they pass, 
Away from the throne of glory 
And over the sea of glass ; 


Out to the uttermost places 
Hasting without delay, 

Bearing their messages duly, 
With the speed of wingéd day. 


Nearer and nearer going 

Where the Throne rose grand and white, 
Arched with a shining rainbow, 

Like emerald to the sight, 


{ smelled the delightsome odors 
On the breezes wafted there, 

From golden phials holding 
The incense of saintly prayer; 


Where the lamps of fire were burning, 
And the thunders I could hear, 

And the voice like many waters 
Was sounding in my ear; 


Where the four-and-twenty elders 
Before the Throne fell down, 

I waited the shining raiment, 

* The golden harp and the crown. 


Arrayed in dazzling whiteness, 

I stood with the blood-washed throng, 
Whose golden harps were ringing 

With a new and praiseful song. 


I woke in the autumn forest. 
The soft light over me streamed 
From emerald, gold, and ruby, 
That with blended luster beamed: 


Oh! Watcher over me daily, 
Oh! Father of life and love, 
Can this be the faint foreshadow 
Of the glory we meet above ? 


CLAYTON, MASS. 
I 


SLADES’S SLATE TRICK, 


Dr. Ray LANKESTER, one of the ablest 
scientific authorities in England, tells in the 
London 7mes the story of his exposure of 
the latest spiritualistic trick in London, 
His letter is worth republishing: 


‘I trust that you will find space fora 





brief account of an interview with ‘Dr.’ 
Slade, from which I have just returned. In 
consequence of the more than questionable 
action of Mr. Alfred Wallace, the discus- 
sions of the British Association have been 
degraded by the introduction of the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism, and the public has 
learned—perhaps it is time they should— 
that ‘men of science’ are not exempt as a 
body from the astounding credulity which 
prevails in this country and in America. 
It is, therefore, incumbent upon those who 
consider such credulity deplorable to do all 
in their power to arrest its development. 

“‘My friend, Mr. Sergeant Cox, having 
begged me to go and see the medium Slade, 
and having informed me that so distin- 
guished a man of science as Dr. Carpenter 
had confessed himself ‘ very much shaken’ 
by what he had witnessed in Slade’s pres- 
ence, I wrote to that person, and obtained an 
appointment for last Monday morning. 
Slade’s chief ‘manifestation’ is of this 
kind: The witness and Slade being alone in 
an ordinary well-lit sitting-room, Slade pro- 
duces a common slate and a small piece of 
slate-pencil, which are laid on a simple 
four-legged table, at one corner of which 
the witness and Slade are seated. Slade 
then shows the witness that there is no 
writing on either side of the slate. He 
then places the slate horizontally close 
against the table and below it, pressirg the 
slate against the table, the little piece 
of slate-pencil being supposed to be be- 
tween the slate and the flat under-surface 
of the table. The slate is so closely ap- 
plied to the table that no hand or finger 
could possibly get between them, in order 
to write. A noise as of writing is now 
heard, proceeding from the slate, which is 
held by'Slade or by the witness. The spirit 
is supposed to be at work. The slate is 
then removed, and a message is found 
written either on the under-surface of the 
slate or on the surface which was facing 
the lower-surface of the table. I watched 
Slade very closely during these proceed- 
ings, which were repeated several times 
during my interview last Monday, paying 
no attention to the raps, gentle kicks, and 
movements of the table, of which I will 
say nothing further than that they were all 
such as could be readily produced by the 
medium’s legs and feet. 1 simulated con- 
siderable agitation and an ardent belief in 
the mysterious nature of what I saw and 
heard. At the same time, I was utterly 
astounded to find the strongest reason to 
believe that, with the exception of the first 
message, which was written by Slade under- 
neath the slate, with (I believe) one finger 
of the hand which was holding the slate, 
the rest of the messages, which were longer 
and better written, were coolly indited on 
the slate by Slade while it was resting on 
his knee, concealed from my view by the 
edge of the table, and that the slate was 
subsequently placed by him in the position 
where the spirit-writing was to take place 
with the message already written upon it. 
I was led to form this hypothesis by noting 
the delay which always occurred between 
my being shown the slate with both sides 
clean and the placing of the slate against 
the table, or over my head, for the purpose 
of receiving the spirit-writing, which was 
then heard proceeding with the usual sound 
of scratching on the slate. This delay did 
not occur when Slade wrote with the finger 
of the hand by which he held the slate. 
During the delay Slade made various ex- 
cuses; took up the little piece of pencil and 
bit it; and also invariably made a peculiar 
grating noise by clearing his throat. At 
the same time I heard distinctly on three 
occasions a low, but perfectly recognizable 
sound of a pencil traversing a slate; and 
twice, on looking quickly at Slade’s right 
arm, the elbow of which was visible, while 
the rest was hidden by the table and pur- 
porting to be holding the slate, I saw 
movements from right to left and left to 
right, which accorded with my hypothesis 
that he was using his hand in writing. 

“‘T left Slade with a promise to return 
to-day (Friday), and at once wrote to Mr. 
Sergeant Cox to tell him my explanation of 
the manner in which the thing was accom- 
plished, and offering to put my hypothesis 
to the test by seizing the slate from Slade’s 
hand when he professed it to be devoid of 
writing and at the moment when the 





‘ spirit-writing ’ was about to commence. 


‘This morning I went with my friend, 
Dr. H. B. Donkin, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to test my hypothesis by this cru- 
cial experiment. I had determined to seize 
the slate at the critical moment—at the mo- 
ment when Slade professed it was entirely 
untouched ; and, if the writing were already 
upon the slate before the spirits were sup- 
posed to have begun their work, I consid- 
ered that I should have a demonstration of 
the truth of my hypothesis which would 
be convincing to persons not already lost to 
reason. I explained to Dr. Donkin my hy- 
pothesis and my intention, and the result 
has completely justified my anticipation 
As on last Monday, so to-day, Slade allowed 
me to hold the slate against the table, in or- 
der to receive the spirit-writing, saying that 
the spirit would probably write more dis- 
tinctly for me than for him. The slate had 
been cleaned, and was now declared by 
Slade to be devoid of writing; but writing 
was to appear on it in the usual way, ac- 
companied by the scratching noise of the 
pencil. There had been the usual delay 
and fumbling on Slade’s part, when I put 
out my hand and immediately seized the 
slate, saying: ‘You have already written 
on the slate. I have watched you doing it 
each time.’ And there, sure enough, was 
the message already written, as I had antici- 
pated. My friend, Dr. Donkin, will give 
you a more detailed account of the events 
which occurred in his presence. 

“T am, sir, faithfully yours, 
‘‘E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S., 
“Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy in University College, 


London. 
SEPTEMBER 15th.” 





LONDON DESERTED. 


Jupetne from the letters of London cor- 
respondents, one might imagine that every- 
body had left London, and that in the 
months of September and October it was in 
the condition of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted 
Village,” ‘‘ where wealth accumulates and 
men decay.” But there is still somebody 
left in the city which Cobbett used to call 
the ‘‘Great Wen,” according to The Lon- 
don Telegraph, which says: 

‘*In reality, there is in the midst of this 
instant September an immensity of people, 
just as there is an immensity of money, in 
London. ‘Thereisa child that is born and 
a man that dies every minute,’ so to speak. 
The roaring looms of Time abate not a jot 
in their incessant resonance; the weaver 
ceases not to throw the shuttle, and warp 
and woof are forever slowly but surely 
growing into the fabric of daily joys and 
woes, plethoric wealth and abject poverty, 
cloyed and satiated luxury and ravenous 
and unappeased hunger. Londonis empty 
to the extent of the queen bee and the 
drones and the overseers being away and 
disporting themselves elsewhere; but the 
cells of the enormous hive yet overflow 
with honey, ceaselessly brought there by 
the multitudes of working-bees, who know 
no holiday. Travel into working London; 
wander through the huge outlying suburbs; 
explore the densely-packed regions of 
‘over the water,’ where the millions 
reck of no season when the wolf 
is not at the door and where the 
price of the big loaf and the means of ob- 
taining it are the thoughts predominant in 
the minds of those whose lot it is to labor, 
and no single sign or token of the ‘empti- 
ness’ of London shall be visible. The 
vacuum is avery small one, indeed. The 
depletion extends over not, perhaps, the 
twentieth part of the tremendous agglom- 
eration of houses and humanity which we 
term London. It happens, on the other hand, 
that the region which is now and which 
for a few weeks to come must remain par- 
tially depopulated and silent is the stateliest, 
the prettiest, and from many points of view 
the most interesting in the entire capital; 
and those who are bound to abide in the 
‘great wen’ and whose toiling and moiling 
know no surcease might, perchance, de- 
rive some solace to the monotony of their 
existence if they undertook a pilgrimage 
from the crowded and dingy quarters in 
which they are condemned to live and 
labor, and paid a visit to the empty West 
End, just as on Sundays and holidays they 
saunter through the vast saloons of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, to stare at the time-worn 
pictures and gorgeous albeit faded furni- 


ture, and wonder what manner of people 
the dead-and-gone grandees who once ten- 
anted these sublime apartments could have 
been. Fashionable London just now ap- 
proaches the complexion of the silent tomb; 
but it is a handsome sarcophagus, full of 
matter for speculation on the part of the 
living millions who gather so closely to it 
and who yet know so little what it con- 
tains,” 


THE RITUALISM OF ANTI-RITUAL- 
ISTS 


* 








Tue Saturday Review is ever satirical or 
cynical, as the following will illustrate: 
‘* We have heard it said, by a very zealous 
Protestant, that the prevalence of Popery 
may be explained, as Topsy explained her 
various misdemeanors, by the natural cor- 
ruption of the ‘wicked heart.’ And there 
is some plausibility in the explanation. 
Many of the characteristics popularly re- 
garded as Popish and which are found, 
though not exclusively, in the Church of 
Rome do, in fact, belong to human nature 
as it is; whether or not owing to its ‘ cor- 
ruption’ we need not here discuss. One of 
these peculiarities is the attaching what 
looks like a fanciful or exaggerated value 
to external forms, or, in other words, a 
love of ceremonial. And, accordingly, one 
of the commonest charges against Popery, 
or whatever is supposed to approximate to 
it, is that it is a religion of forms and cere- 
monies. But this is true ina measure of 
every religion, and, we may add, is pre- 
eminently true of some, like Quakerism, 
which are at the very opposite extreme of 
the theological compass. Indeed, it would 
hardly be a paradox to say that those 
creeds which profess the most thorough 
contempt or dislike of outward forms are 
apt to be, in their own way, the most 
rigidly formal. It is the old story of 
Diogenes ‘trampling on the pride of Plato,’ 
as he planted his unwashed feet on the 
luxurious carpet ‘with a greater pride of 
his own,’ which ‘shone through the rents 
in his ragged mantle.’ There was far more 
ritualism really in Bishop Hooper’s obstin- 
ate refusal to be consecrated ina scarlet 
vestment than in the advice of his brother 
prelates that he should conform in such 
matters to the ordinary practice of the 
Church. Great, it has sometimes been ob- 
served, is the faith of infidels, and great 
certainly is the ritual exclusiveness of the 
fiercest denouncers of ‘ritualism.’ This 
point has been so amusingly, one might al- 
most say grotesquely illustrated of late by 
astorm ina teacup wherewith the Evan- 
gelical press has been enlivening the dull- 
ness of the silly season that we shall offer 
no apology to our readers for recalling a 
controversy in which it seems difficult at: 
first sight to understand how any rational 
being could take part, and to which even 
Lord Penzance, if it were brought before 
him, could hardly be expected to lend a 
patient ear.” 


——_——_— 
SIR WILFRID LAWSON’S TOAST. 


Tue Edinburgh Weekly Review has the 
following account of a recent sale of cat- 
tle, and of a speech made on the occasion ¢ 

“On Wednesday Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
presided at the luncheon given at the sale 
of the shorthorns belonging to Mr. Foster, 
of Kilhow. In proposing the toast of ‘Mr. 
Foster’s Good Health,’ Sir Wilfrid said: ‘f 
presided last year at my friend Mr. Moore’s 
dinner, a sumptuous entertainment, like 
this;and I saw shortly after that I was at- 
tacked in the paper, and it was hinted that 
my character as a sober, steady man was 
almost gone—because I had dared to take 
part in the orgies promoted by these gay 
and dissipated young roysterers, Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Foster. Now, I will tell 
you astory, and it is an agricultural and 
temperance one. I hope you will pay at- 
tention toit. There was once a mayor of an 
ancient burgh who was a staunch teetotaler 
and well known to be so. He attended the 
festivities promoted by a neighboring 
borough, and somebody who knew the 
mayor well put a glass of milk-punch close 
to his plate. The mayor saw the glass, he 
could not resist it, he took it up and quaffed 
it off, and set down the glass, saying: 
‘Gracious, what a cow!’ [Roars of laugh- 
ter.] Gentlemen, when I look upon this: 





table, I have a very shrewd suspicion that 
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Mr. Foster’s herd is bred from that cow. 
But, notwithstanding that, I shall be con- 
sistent even amid this scene of temptation, 
and Mr. Foster and his luxuries shall not 
seduce me from my allegiance; for when I 
drink his health I shall drink it in that 
liquor described by Shakespeare in one 
sentence, and which is worth a dozen tem- 
perance speeches, ‘Honest water, which 
never left maninthe mire.’ But, gentle- 
men, whether you have the sense to follow 
my example or whether you drink this 
toast in pernicious liquids, let us all drink 
in the spirit of friendliness, cordiality, and 
good-fellowship toward your worthy host 
of the day.’” 


Aew ork and Vicinity, 


A WEDDING such as occurred recently in 
this city is mot often, if ever, witnessed in this 
country. Early one morning “‘ thirty-two 
couples, dressed in the picturesque national 
costume of the Bohemian Czechs, moved in 
solemn procession through East Second Street 
to Avenue A, and thence through Essex Street 
to the large hall at No, 237 Broome Street, 
where they were married bya prelate of the 
Bohemian Church. The ceremony was unique 
in this city, as one service sufficed for all the 
brides and grooms. They had recently arrived 
here and belonged to the Czech colony, the 
greater portion of the members of which are 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars and glass- 
blowing. These Czechs are said to be thrifty 
and industrious, and this marriage affords a 
proof of their prosperity. As there was no 
priest here competent to perform the marriage 
service in the Czech language, the colony sent 
to Prague for the Right Rev. Mr. Habelezek, 
bishop of that city. He arrived on Saturday, 
and conducted the impressive ceremonies pre- 
scribed by the ritual of the Church. After the 
reading of the service the mothers of the brides 
iudulged in loud lamentations, and when the 
blessing had been pronounced by the bishop 
bread and salt were served to all present.”’ 





..-The New York Association for the lm- 
prov reamed of the Condition of the Poor held 
its 33d annual meeting fast week. The report 
states that the influence of the Association is 
exerted for the suppression of street-begging, 
vagrancy, truancy, lotteries, gambling resorts, 
intemperance, Sabbath desecrations, and other 
evils ; the supplying of medical aid to the in- 
digent sick and food to the poor ; the loaning 
of stoves, etc. Since the organization 1,111,596 
persons have received relief, at a cost of $1,721, 
712. Sixty-three associations have been formed 
upon the same plan in this and other countries: 
29 in the United States, 23 in England, 8in 
Scotland, 1 in Greece, 1 in Crete, and 1 in 
Malta. ‘During the year following the panic of 
1857 the disbursements were large, amounting 
to $67,094, and in the years following the close 
of the war they reached equally high figures. 
A decline followed and from 1869 te 1874 the 
annual outlay was a little over $50,000. A 
summary of these statistics shows that during 
the 34 years of its existence the Association has 
relieved 300,000 families, while a corps of active 
and efficient workers, averaging 350 persons 
and now numbering 572, have devoted much 
time to visits of inquiry and relief.’’ 


...-There is no rest for the wicked. <4weed 
had, indeed, a hard race for liberty. When he 
was discovered in Havana the U. 8. consul 
telegraphed the fact to Secretary Fish, who 
directed him to secure Tweed. The latter, ob- 
taining information of these orders, departed 
hurriedly for Santiago de Cuba, where the dan- 
ger of capture was so great that the fugitive 
hurried on board the “Carmon,’’ 9 vessel 
ready to sailfor Spain. He did not go, how- 
ever, asa passenger, but as a “landsman,”’ and 
was compelled to serve as a deck-hand, and, 
“barefooted, barelegged, and barearmed,”’ 
forced with “‘ squilgee and swab to wash down 
decks.”” In this disguise he was discovered 
and taken into custody in Vigo Bay. This 
harsh experience, it is said, did not seem to 
have in any way discouraged Tweed or im- 
paired his health. When he was placed on 
board the ‘“ Franklin” he was given the most 
commodious and elegant quarters on board the 
ship. The mysterious William Hunt, who has 
been erroneously reported, it seems, as Wm. 
M. Tweed, Jr., is with the ex-‘ Boss’? on the 
“Franklin,” which is expected to arrive here 
in a week or two. 


.. The progressive Jews have begun a series 
of Sunday-morning meetings of a religious 
character. Last Sunday the first of these was 
held. Selections from Mozart were sung by the 
choir and Prof. Felix Adler delivered an intro- 
ductory discourse. He said there were certain 
principles by which men should guide the con- 
duct of their lives, and which have heretofore 
been inculcated only in the dress of religious 
dogma, and even in that attire but imperfectly. 
These principles it was his intention to present 
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systematically and entirely divested of dogmatic 
force, and to treat from a philosophical stand- 
point. It is said that the idea of giving the pro- 
ceedings a form and arrangement that should 
resemble those of ordinary religious services 
has been modified since the project was first 
instituted, in accordance with the views of the 
more conservative Jews, who object to any 
step that should give Sunday the character of a 
day of worship or in the slightest degree make 
it a substitute for Saturday. 


....The announcement last week of the 
establishment of harmony between Tammany 
and anti-Tammany appears to have been pre- 
mature. The factions cannot agree about the 
spoils. The Tribune describes the situation un- 
derstandingly : ‘‘ So it is John Kelly who seeks 
to be reconciled with John Morrissey, for the 
sake of the National ticket and John Kelly; 
and it is John Morrissey who insists on being 
reconciled to John Kelly, for the sake of the 
National ticket and John Morrissey ; and it is 
Jame O’Brien who refuses to be reconciled to 
anybody, forthe sake of anybody but James 
O’Brien. Verily, these are reformers and 
virtue will die with them.” 


cooed A couple of burglars were cleverly caught 
at their work Saturday night in a large ware- 
house on West Broadway. They had entered 
the house and concealed themselves in the 
afternoon, escaping the attention of the watch- 
man. After dark they opened a cabinet where 
costly laces and velvets were stored, and began 
to make up a large package of several thousand 
dollars’ worth of goods. They neglected, how- 
ever, to detach the wire which connected the 
cabinet with an alarm in another building, and 
before they had completed their selection of 
goods they were surprised and captured by the 
police, and will doubtless get a long term in 
state’s-prison. 


.... Woodward has arrived here a little in ad- 
vance of his friend and employer, Tweed. He 
was arraigned on five old indictments, to which 
he pleaded ‘‘not guilty,’’ and was lodged in the 
Tombs. A civil suit for six millions, with bail 
at three millions, has been entered against 
Woodward, and if he should succeed in getting 
bondsmen on the indictments he will be ar- 
rested on the civil suit, the bail for which he 
could not hope to secure. The civil suits 
against Peter B. Sweeney for $7,000,000 and 
Wm. M. Tweed for $1,000,000 were called in 
the Supreme Court, last week, and put over 
till Noy. 13th. 


...-The first touch of winter has come 
rather suddenly this fall. Last Saturday the 
weather was quite warm; but those who got 
up early Sunday morning were surprised to 
find the ground white with snow, while the 
thermometer stood at the freezing point. 
Winter weather has not, however, come earlier 
than usual. 


..Mr. M. F. Tupper, the ‘‘ Proverbial Phil- 
osophy”’ man, arrived here last week and is the 
guest of Mr. Talmage, in Brooklyn. It is an- 
nounced that he will read his poem on the 
“Tmmortality of the Soul’? at Talmage’s Tab- 
ernacle, next Sunday morning, in the place of 
the sermon. 


.. Think of ten tons of sweets in one cargo! 
This amount of honey was really received in 
this city recently from San Diego County, Cal. 
It was sent to market by Mr. J. 8. Harbinson 
and was produced by six apiaries. 


.-Charles Sedgwick Hunt, who was for 
some time a financial writer on The Tribune 
and was associated with the late John F. Cleve- 
land in the preparation of the ‘‘ Tribune Al- 
manac,’’ died on Sunday last. 


....A Boston paper says New York has 20,000 
newsboys. The members of this profession are 
certainly very numerous, but we should be in 
clined to think 10,000 a pretty liberal estimate. 


....The aquarium on Broadway will soon re- 
ceive 50,000 eggs of California salmon, which 
will be hatched in tanks exposed to public 
view. 


. -It costs nearly three millions a year to pay 
the salaries of teachers and other employés of 
the public schools of New York City. 

....Auction sales of 300,000 tons of coal are 
announced for October. 


..Chestnuts are very abundant and cheap. 




















TO TAILORS, SHOEMAK 8, ag 5: A 
ers, Bricklayers. persons a enta its, 
persons who work in damp places, and to all persons 
whomsoever it may Cosepiat the nature of whose 
work is such that you have a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, chooting wales 
in the back and sides, ——— , kidney affections, 
seers, ae paay bruise r great soreness in any 
. you wil 1 in yourselves immedi- 
one relieved b Pasig one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous P s Capcine Plaster is a com- 


ith ne—a powce l external stimulant and the 
quickes' pate rellawec — invented. It is superior 
el y and more certiin. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25 cents. rn fle by all druggists. 
SEABURY & JOHNS 


Waauiaennenta Teaicen, N.Y. 





Indigestion, heart-burn, dyspepsia are relieved 
by taking a few drops of Renne’s tain-Killing Magic 
Oil. Thisisa aoe for internal or external 
use and is pare vegetab! 

JOHN ¥F. HENRY, CUR RAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 





Correspondence invited. Agents Wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and save the 

—F of a new roof grote 10 or 15 years? Itcan be 
you use Slate t, it will not only resist the 

effects a water and — + g Dut shield you trom fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, vee 
neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. 


it fi Is up the holes and ~s es, 
ir 


that lasts 





Tasteless Medicines. Castor Oil and many other 
nauseous medicines can be taken easily and — in 
Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules. No taste; no 
. Sold by your druggist. Ask him for our little 





Vacant Places 


in the dental ranks will never occur 1f you are partic- 
ular with your teeth and cleanse them every day with 
that famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth 
to old age it will keep the enamel spotless and unim- 
paired. The teeth of persons who use SOZODONT 
have a pearl-like whiteness and the gums a roseate 
hue, while the breath is purified and rendered sweet 
and fragrant. It is composed of rare antiseptic herbs 
and is entirely free from the objectionable and in- 
jurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, etc. 

a Es . 











PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
SECOND-HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 








No. 75. Two Manuales, 32 Stops, $1,500. 
No. 3. Two Manuales, 28 Stops, $1:200. 
No. 81. One Mavuale, 17 Stops, $1,0 
No. 8. One Manuale tops, 310 le 
No. 8. One Manuale, Stops, ae 
No. 8. Two Manuales, 15 Stops, 

Apply to HOOK & HASTINGS, PA nang 





WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 





opportunity to 


Ishall take - 
nee praise your in- 


recom 


struments. 

For the fast six years your Pianos 
have been my choice for t = Con- 
cert-room and my own 

Your Uprights are cxtracrainary 

——— and deserve their 
ea 
ave used the Pianos of every 

celebrated maker, but give yours 

the preference over 

Your Panos astonish me. I have 
i yes seen any Pianos which 
equa. 

Madame. “Parepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the United 
States. JI fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Rival any. 


where. 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St.. N. Y. 
GUILD PIANOS. 


KELLOGG. 
LUCCA 

PATTI., I 
STRAUSS. 


WESLI. 





OCANREM & & Go. 


— NUFACTURERS 
+ BOST ON. ' 





ESTABLISHED 1861. @ 
Upwards of Ten Thousand now in use, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


UILD PIANOS are famous for 


The GvI eat nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine i 
Boston Journal. 


ne qualities.— 


We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & Co. 


cars. warped 
laces and keeps 


oof, 
aiseies it brings to their | Ss t 
Th — applied. Men a 


is paint —— no 
brush, andis very © r 
when first applied; but changes to a uniform slate 
color and is to all intents and purposes slate. 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 


the red color is the best peine in the world for dura- 
bane 5 It has a heavy body, is —z applied, expands 

contracts by cold, dries slow, and never racksc 
es. One coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 


Mills, foundries, factories, and oF Hat 00 spetalty. 
_———- complete for a new steep or flat Roof of R 
fing cost but about half ce of reshin- 
pine For private houses, barns, an buildings of al 
eoeriptions it is far superior to any other roofing in 
} world for a in laying, and combines 
e ornamental appearance, durability, and _fire-proof 
pmet o of tin, at one-third the cost. No Tar or 
Gravel Used. 
“How to save yp rt — —— and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 100-page book, free. 
Writeto-day. Mention THR IN alee. 


New York Slate Roofing Company Limited. 
Roofing Contractors, Phila. and 8 Cedar St., N. Y. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE. 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos m America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY — AND WARE- 





= sca 








BOOMS 
Nos. 490. 40%, 494, 406. ox and 498 west 57th 
d 858, 860, 2, 864. 2G ls 
and Sve ‘Tenth Avenue, lew ik ets: 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Cuurch ano Guapet Oncans. 


North Grove and — dge Streets, 


ass 
Specifications and references furnished upon ap- 
plication. 








HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 








BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington 
&t., a opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam, and all improvements. Rooms $1 
| day upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 

ing-Rooms, if preferred, at conan rates. A 
pared and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 
pene at prices adarted to the times are the specia 
antages forded at the BELMY NT.” 
Y & CO., Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 


NEW rou" AND. NP DROOL OTE NEW 
Trenton, Philadelphia. and She Centennial, 


In eo York—Centrat Ra Railroad of New yee A toot 
of Street, and foot of Clarkson 
in Philadelphia—Norto Temunitenie fe aah. 
road, corner Third and Berks Streets 

mmencing MONDAY. OCT. 9th, 187 6. trains 
igaye New Toe, fone of of ag 3 St., at 5:40, 








6:45, 7:45. 
geve ‘Philadelphia ‘at at 


3 1:30. 200. 6: man 
4 Cars are attached to the 7:45 and 9:15 AM. M. 
trains from ow York. noo rem of Clarkson 


ss 
om 
wes 
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STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 


Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list. Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ap- 
proval and satisfaction assured by our “* Special Safe 
Offer.’ Address Chambers’ Piano Facto 

306 4th Avenue, New York. 


A PiANO CHEAP, 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manuiacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHanpuER, Box 
2787. New York 











Geo. L. Burr, 


Successor to FREEMAN & Aa 


This old and popular establishment opens the season with greatly 1 reduced prices. 
unusual extent and variety. An inspection of purchasers is cordially invited. 


Ovenrcoarts, Surrs. 
VERCOATS, [$5 10830. Syyrs, 
VERCOATS, UITS, 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


"SENT F 


weet dy wee SS 
REE, on application. 


#8 to $40. 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER. 


138 & lo SULTON sr, NEW YorK. 
(ESTABLISHED 1853.) 
The Stock is of 


Bo Ys’ Sorts, 
ors’ Surrs, 
OYS’ OUITS, 


$3 to $20. 


LonpEns by LETTER promptly and carefully 
| omer RULES 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE 3 oe nee pee fad it 


ago. thou and intr 


FOR ie Cloting. by et EMER? 


fen ten. en, years 
= oe - a f L. a a 


- at ~ 7 a 4c633 12: eR: P.M. Te 
Are ‘Re perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- Tees tor or Passe and ire rpg as low .~ ~ 
dence Journal. coutes CENT NTENNIAL PAS FA Si} ses red at 
main @ (hLtenn Grou 
QUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. | “fp BALDWIN. Gen. Pass AzeutG. RAY of N. 
CHAMBERS’ 





Have you any idea of 
Are you going West, 


oing to California? 
orth, or Northwest? 
You want to know the best rouies to take? 
The shortest, safest, quickest, and most comport. 
able routes are = owned a the Chicago and 


Northwestern Railway Com It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road "there is in the coun- 
sy. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps and 
time-cards. — , oe agents can sell fou through 
tickets by this r 
Buy your tiekets ° via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, eh 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Blut, Yankton,’ Sioux 


uluth, uette 
m Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, ‘Milw — ty all 
points west or northwest of Chicago. 
If you wish the best pavelluwee accommodations, = 
A, buy your tickets by this route and will take 
This popular route is unsurpa.sed for 8 C= 
and Safety. e Smooth. Weil-: 
Perfect Track of Steel Rails. Westin estinghouse y~ 
Brakes, Miller’s Safety Platfor and Couplers, the 
celebrated Pul yy in a the zNesoet 
y 


Telegraph ins, 


West. orth, and Northwest s secures 
we IN MODERN RAIL 


PULLMAN 1 ALACE CARS 


on all trains of t: is road. 
TPhis is ‘the ONLY running these cars betwee: 
and St. Paul or Chicago and Milwaukee, and 
this is the ONLY LINE that hs yy an Drawing- 
room NWeepers that connect e Over lee 
erg on the Union Pacific Railroad. i 
For Rates or Be not attainable from your 
home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 
General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agent 


AY v- 
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2" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 3787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bewen, Box 3787. 

2 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
b ‘authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 

our correspondents. 

7” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 


WE give in another editorial column the 
story of Dr. Talmage’s removal from The 
Christian at Workto The Advance, One of 
the grievances he had against the late chief 
owner of The Christian at Work was that 
that gentleman desired the paper to be less 
of a personal’ organ. Asa general thing, 
ministers of large parishes have quite 
enough to do at home, having neither time 
nor strengthfer outside labor, and especially 
to assume the editorial control and man- 
agement of a newspaper. Several stalwart 
men we know have tried to do both, but, 
thus far, have not met with signal success. 
A newspaper in these days must have cont 
stant thought, care, and personal attention; 
and so must every church and congrega- 
tion. Some ministers have tried to conduct 
two churches at the same time, some mer- 
chants two stores, some doctors two offices, 
and some farmers two farms; but, after 
considerable observation, it has become a 
maxim among clear-headed, sound business 
men that ‘‘one thing at a time” or 
‘one iron in the fire” is all that can 
have proper attention in these days 
of hard work and sharp competition. 

Dr. Talmage is a Presbyterian, and is an 
active, hard-working man, in his way. He 
has a good many friends and some enemies. 
He is very decided in his convictions and 
expresses them plainly in words, both in 
and out of the pulpit. 

The Advance of Chicago was started as 
an ‘‘ organ” of the Congregationalists, and 
has made constant appeals, publicly and 
privately, by circular and otherwise, to that 
denomination for support. Its editors and 
contributors, for the most part, have been 
in sympathy with the denominational views 
and aims of the paper. The change now 
made will startle some of the founders of 
that journal; and we do not believe it will 
be very generally approved by them or its 








readers. But The Advance has lost money 
as an “organ,” and it, doubtless, seemed 
best to its present owners to make a change. 
Its original stockholders and all others 
which have since invested money in that 
concern have never, it is believed, been 
troubled with dividends. Perhaps they did 
not expect them and were willing to invest 
their first fifty thousand dollars and their 
subsequent twenty or thirty thousand more 
—to say nothing of the liberal investments 
of its present owners—for the sake of fur- 
nishing an organ to the numerous and noble 
body of Christians it was founded to serve. 
The Advance now suddenly steps down and 
out of that important position, and will 
henceforth look for its chief friends 
and supporters in another denomination. 
Whether it will get them and at the same 
time retain its hold on its old patrons 
is a question which we are not called upon 
to decide. One thing we think is certain. 
There will be no less journalistic and Chris- 
tian courtesy in the columns of Zhe Ad- 
vance under the control of Dr. Talmage than 
there has been, most of the time, under the 
management of his predecessors. Dr. T., 
in his enthusiasm, makes some mistakes; 
but, so far as we know, his editorial man 
agement of the Christian at Work has been 
characterized by great fairness and respect 
to other journals and to other denomina- 
tions. 

Newspapers, bankers, and others have 
been severely censured many times for 
speaking their honestly-entertained senti- 
ments in regard to investing money in rail- 
road bonds and other securities. Doubt- 
less in many cases there has not been suffi- 
cient care in searching for all the facts be- 
fore giving an opinion. But of all the in- 
vestments we have ever heard of during the 
past ten years none have turned out so 
poorly as those made in religious news- 
papers. We think we know whereof we 
affirm when we say that not asingle weekly 
journal of that description which has been 
started within the period named can to-day 
show a surplus of a single dollar. 
Indeed, nine out of ten have sunk 
the entire amount invested, and in sev- 
eral instances that we could name have 
lost, beyond the hope of recovery, more 
than double their original capital. They 
have lost money up to this time, and are 
now losing money every week. Were it not 
that friends keep on advancing funds, they 
would collapse immediately. The INDE- 
PENDENT knows something about this by ex- 
perience, for during the first ten of its nearly 
thirty years’ existence it lost money every 
week. Its prosperity since has induced 
other papers to start up, and go through a 
worse experience, in consequence of the in- 
creased expenses and far greater compe- 
tition. If corner-lots, brown-stone fronts, 
savings banks, oil wells, gold mines, patent 
washing-machines, and North Pacific Rail- 
road bonds have proved a bad investment, 
religious newspapers have been far worse; 
for every dollar put into them in ten yéars 
has been lost and sunk out of sight for- 
ever. 

We do not mean to censure those here or 
in Chicago who have so highly and per- 
sistently recommended investments in re- 
ligious newspapers. Not at all. They, 
doubtless, spoke honestly their sentiments; 
and, if their friends mafie a mistake in 
listening to their appeals and have lost 
their money, they must take comfort in the 
thought that the best men in the world do 
sometimes make mistakes, 





THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS. 





THE result of the elections in Ohio and 
Indiana (the two states upon which public 
attention has been strongly fixed for several 
weeks) augurs well for the prospects of Re- 
publicans in November. In Ohio they 
have won the victory by an increased ma- 
jority on their state ticket, as compared 
with the vote for Governor Hayes last year. 
This places Ohio in the list of states prac- 
tically sure to cast their electoral votes for 
the Republican candidates in the Presiden- 
tial contest next month. No sane Demo- 
crat will now pretend that Tilden and Hen- 
dricks have the least chance of success in 
that state. This, however, is not the whole 
of victory. Ohio sends twenty members 
to Congress; and of these the Republicans 
have elected thirteen, and the Democrats 





seven, if we concede to the latter Mr. 
Banning, whose election Mr. Matthews, as 
we understand, intends to contest. "This 
shows a large Republican gain in members 
of Congress over the election in 1874—the 
year of the ‘“‘tidal wave.” Republicans 
surely may well congratulate themselves 
upon the result in Ohio. 

In Indiana the Democrats have elected 
their state ticket by a small majority; yet 
this majority has been cut down from the 
mark of 1874 by more than thirteen thou- 
sand. This tells the whole story of Dem- 
ocratic triumph. On the other hand, the 
Republicans, besides largely reducing the 
Democratic majority on the state ticket, 
have secured a Republican legislature, and 
of the thirteen congressmen have elected 
nine, leaving but four for the Democrats. 
The Democrats, in the aggregate result, 
have lost more than they have gained, and 
the Republicans have gained more than 
they have lost. This exhibit places Indiana 
in the list of doubtful states as to the Pres- 
idential election, and gives the Republicans 
a fair chance of carrying it in the final con- 
test. It certainly is not sure for Tilden and 
Hendricks, although the latter, a soft- 
money Democrat, was yoked with the for- 
mer, professedly a hard-money Democrat, 
for the express purpose of securing the 
votes of the Western inflationists, especially 
in Indiana and Ohio. The success of 
Democracy in Indiana, suchas it is, springs 
from this hypocritical alliance of professed 
opposites on the same ticket. The St. 
Louis platform was planned on the same 
theory, having a feeble and ambiguous 
shout for hard money and a much louder 
shout for soft money. 

The aggregate result in these two states, 
though decidedly in favor of the Repub- 
licans and far from being a ‘‘ drawn bat- 
tle,” is not so overwhelming on either side 
as to settle the question for November. 
There would not be a shadow of doubt as’ 
to Mr. Tilden’s defeat but for the one hun. 
dred and thirty-eight electoral votes which 
he hopes to gain from the ‘‘solid South.” 
If he should carry every Southern state, 
which can be done only by a most outrageous 
system of intimidation and violence perpe- 
trated upon Negro voters, he would still 
need forty-seven electoral votes in the 
twenty-three Northern and Western States 
to give him the majority. There is not a 
solitary Western state, unless it be Indiana, 
that offers him the slightest hope, and the 
election of last week shows this state to be 
doubtful. New England, outside of Con- 
necticut, is sure to go against him; and 
even Connecticut is by no means sure to 
give him her six votes. Pennsylvania, 
with her twenty-nine electoral votes, will 
undoubtedly go for Gov. Hayes. 

Where, then, is Mr. Tilden to get his 
forty-seven needed votes, even if we con- 
cede the whole South to him? New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon are the only states left 
to supply these votes. New York would 
not do it alone, since, with its thirty-five 
electoral votes, he would still want twelve 
votes more to be elected; and, without 
New York, the other five states would not 
do it, since the whole of them would leave 
eight votes to be gained elsewhere. Mr. 
Tilden must carry New York State or he is 
defeated, even if we put to his account the 
entire vote of the Southern States, which is 
probably too large an estimate. He cer- 
tainly cannot carry South Carolina unless 
the rifle clubs do the work; and this the 
Government ought to prevent, if the au- 
thorities of that state cannot. 

On the other hand, Governor Hayes is sure 
to carry sixteen states, giving him one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven electoral votes and 
leaving but twenty-eight to be gained else- 
where, and that, too, without a solitary vote 
from any Southern state. Add South Caro- 
lina to the list, and he would need, only 
twenty-one votes more. Add New York, 
without South Carolina, and he would have 
seven votes more than a majority. Hecan 
be elected without New York, as Governor 
Tilden cannot be;~and with New York he 
cannot be defeated, though all the other so- 
called doubtful states should vote against 
him. , 

What, then, about New York? The 
answer to this question depends upon a 
thorough and vigorous Republican canvass 
outside New York City and the prevention 





of Democratic frauds in the city. There is 
no doubt that, with such a canvass, 
Governor Hayes will come to this city with 
a large majority in his favor; and anything 
like an honest election here will not over- 
come that majority. Governor Tilden, we 
are aware, is a cunning and unscrupulous 
strategist, and if he could repeat the game 
of fraud to which he was a party in 1868 
he might perhaps carry the state. Nothing 
will be left undone that lies within the 
limits of trickery and money. The “ re- 
form” candidate, having virtually bought 
his nomination with money, is now playing 
his card for an immense prize. He would 
not mind at all the spending of several mil- 
lions accruing from the ‘‘gains, profits, and 
income” which he did not find it con- 
venient to report to the Government. De- 
mocracy was never hungrier and never had 
a leader who better understood all the 
tricks of running ‘‘the machime” or had 
more money with which to grease the 
wheels. 

The Republicans of this state have work 
before them. New York is theirs and Til- 
den is defeated, if they work for it; but, 
without this, it may be lost. The great 
body of the Liberal Republicans will work 
with them, and this will be more than an 
offset for the loss of those foolish Repub- 
licans who will vote for Tilden. Great 
meetings, continuous speech-making, dis- 
tribution of documents, torchlight proces- 
sions, and the like—all these have their 
place and effect in an election campaign; 
yet personal effort of neighbor with neigh- 
bor and small organizations in every village, 
town, and school-district, to make a thor- 
ough local canvass, constitute a very large 
if not the largest element of power in win- 
ning elections. If every Republican of this 
state would become sufficiently a politician 
to be strongly interested and really set him- 
self to the task of victory, the state would 
be carried by fifty thousand majority. 
There are votes enough in the state that are 
not Democratic to realize this result. Let 
us, then, for the next three weeks have ‘‘a 
long pull and a strong pull and a pull al- 
together” and a general fight along the 
whole line. Let this be the motto of Re- 
publicans not only in New York State, but 
throughout the whole country, and the 
‘solid South,” with two notorious ‘‘Cop 
perheads” for standard-bearers, will have 
to wait at least four years before obtaining 
possession of the Government and securing 
by the ballot what it lost by the bayonet. 

ro 


DR. TALMAGE'S SENSATION. 





A HEARTY welcome to the new editor, 
Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. An editor’s duties 
are pleasant and toilsome, and we wish him 
the most of the pleasure and the least of the 
toil. We say the least of the toil, fora 
minister overwhelmed with the oppressive 
labor of caring for a city pulpit and a city 
parish must make editorship, if he assumes 
it, as easy as possible. Our ministers are 
in danger of thinking that a newspaper 
organ is an essential part of their clerical 
outfit. Fulton had his, when Fulton was. 
Beecher has one, the younger Dr. Tyng has 
one, John Cotton Smith had one afew 
months ago, and so had Dr. H. M. Thomp 
son. Dr. Robinson has one. Talmage had 
one, and has another; and now Dr. Taylor 
has joined the company, although in his 
case the paper earnestly sought him, and 
not he the paper. The story how Dr. 
Talmage hustled himself out of The Chris- 
tian at Work is as lively as one of his ser- 
mons or prayers, and has furnished no lit- 
tle amusement the past week to the profane 
press. It is as follows: Dr. Talmage had 
made up his mind to leave The Christian at 
Work and accept an offer feom The Advance. 
The Advance had been struggling along, 
doing good work, but paying no dividends. 
At last, when ready to perish, it was taken 
up by Gen. C. H. Howard and carried on 
with some enterprise and little profit. Con- 
gregationalism not-being likely to pay any 
profit, the publishers turned to Talmage. 
There had been some difference between 
him and Mr. Remington, who held the 
paper, as to its personai editorship and as 
to the salary to be paid Dr. Talmage. In 
his off moods he had several times threat- 
ened to retire; and at last, after negotiations 
with The Advance, he wrote on October 5th 
to Mr. Remington, at Ilion (Mr. R. was still 
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in New York, at his store, a block away), 
that he should leave November 5th. This 
letter Mr. Remington only received last Sat- 
urday, the 14th, Meanwhile, The Christian 
at Work, its good will “and subscription 
list, was sold to Mr. Hallock, and Dr. Tal- 
mage was negotiating with him for terms as 
editor. About half past three on Monday of 
last week he went with the foreman of the 
printing-room, who is one of his elders, to 
the press-rooms, and asked them to run all 
night, as a personal favor, offering to pay 
the expenses. This was agreed to, and on 
Tuesday morning they were paid by a 
check on Dan Talmage’s Sons. At six o’clock 
Dr. Talmage returned to the office and 
ordered the foreman to set up as a double- 
leaded editorial a farewell to his readers 
and an announcement that he had accepted 
the position of ‘‘ editor-in-chief” of The Ad- 
vance. He asked that their prayers might 
follow him in the ‘‘ wider field” to which 
he was going, and concluded with the ex- 
hortation: ‘‘ Let us all with high hope press 
on toward the Kingdom. This world never 
seemed so bright or Heaven so glorious as 
this afternoon. Good-evening.” About ten 
o’clock this foreman and an advertising 
agent, who had already been engaged to 
desert to The Advance, went to the press- 
room, and, after some forty copies had been 
struck off, ordered a leading editorial out 
and Dr. Talmage’s farewell put in its place. 
They also removed a large advertisement 
from the center of the last page, and put inits 
place an advertisement of his new paper, call- 
ing attention to his valedictory on the first 
page and especially informing the readers of 
The Christian at Work that three of its 
attachés had become connected with The 
Advance and asking them to follow to the 
new paper, which started with a circulation 
of forty thousand—which is probably four 
times the highest circulation that The Ad- 
vanceever had. These changes having been 
made, some thousands of copies were printed 
before morning. All this while ‘‘this world 
never seemed so bright or Heaven so glori- 
ous.” 

The next morning there appeared on the 
desks of those connected with The Chris- 
tian at Work copies of the paper as it had 
first been made up; and they might not 
have learned till too late that a second 
and different edition was printing, if the 
publisher had not happened to go into the 
printing-room. There a printer asked him 
what the change of editorship meant. He 
answered that there was no change. ‘‘ Yes 
there is,” was the reply; ‘‘and it is in your 
paper.” Never was a publisher more aston- 
ished than he when he saw the second 
edition, and found it ‘‘ ower true.” But he 
was equal to the situation. He orddged the 
press stopped and the edition destroyed. 
An hour later he received a note from Dr. 
Talmage, resigning the editorship. 

Our readers will make their own com- 
ments on these strange proceedings. Dr. 
Talmage, in defense, says; that he was 
editor, and had a right to put in the paper 
what he pleased; but that relation cannot 
protect an editor in treacherously injuring 
one paper which he is deserting for an- 
other. It gives no shadow of right to 
tamper with the advertisements or to med- 
dle with the press-rooms. The newspapers 
of the city are a unit in thinking that, if 
‘Heaven never appeared so glorious,” Dr. 
Talmage never appeared so inglorious as 
when, on that night, ‘‘ with high hope,” he 
hurried the printers to ‘press on to the 
Kingdom” and The Advance. The pub- 
lisher of The Christian at Work immediate- 
ly engaged Dr. Taylor to take Dr. Tal- 
mage’s place, and announced the change in 
yet a third edition, which was distribu- 
ted to the subscribers. The reference 
made by him to his late editor is severe 

enough. ‘‘This journal,” he says, ‘‘ what- 
ever may be its deficiencies, will not be a 
mere personal organ. It will not be subject 
toimpulse nor governed by caprice. Be- 
lieving that Christian truth should be de- 
clared with simplicity and earnestness, it 
will be direct, without being dull, and ver- 
satile, without being trivial. It will make 
more of lifethan a jest. It will not borrow 
the clothes of Harlequin, nor paint from 
Columbine, nor rob poor Pantaloon of his 
mask.” Thus with an unsparing brush 
did the publisher draw, as well as he knew, 
the contrast between Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Talmage, Dr, Taylor @s in every way an 


admirable man, and in almost every way 
utterly unlike Dr. Talmage. 

So Dr. Talmage went to The Advance, 
Some of the papers announced that 
Dr. R. §S. Storrs and Mr. Spurgeon 
were to be editorially connected with him; 
but this is utterly without foundation. 
Under Dr. Talmage’s editorship The Ad- 
vance will withdraw from Congregational- 
ism—so Dr. Talmage informs us—and join 
the already too large corps of undenomina- 
tional papers. Dr. Talmage is no more 
Presbyterian than he used to be Dutch; still 
less could he be editor-in-chief of a dis- 
tinctively Congregational paper. Such is 
not. his intention. Zhe Advance of last 
week breaks the news somewhat tenderly 
to its readers; does not call Dr. Talmage 
** editor-in-chief,” as did the editorial and 
advertisement in The Christian at Work; 
and does not inform its Congregational 
readers that its denominational position 
will be changed. 

We cannot find it in our heart to condemn 
Dr. Talmage quite so utterly as others 
have done. Many sound Christian men 
are taking advantage of this escapade of 
his to give utterance to their long-sup- 
pressed feelings about him. Our wisest 
Christian ministers have long been agreed 
that his rhetoric was immoral and his 
screaming seusationalism detestable; but 
they have felt a tenderness for the man, as 
have we. Personally, he is of a sweet, 
cheerful, lovely spirit, apparently earnest 
and laborious in his efforts to do good; 
but when once on the platform he seems 
constitutionally unable to tell a simple, 
plain truth in a plain, simple way, and we 
have the charity to believe that he does not 
really perceive anything actually wrong in 
masking and exaggeration. Somehow, that 
comes outside of his religion. The South- 
ern freedman, when rebuked for coming 
from a neighhor’s poultry-yard to the com- 
munion table, replied that he would not let 
a miserable goose stand between him and 
his blessed Lord. 

We wish we could restrain these unwill- 
ing words of censure and express heartier 
hopes for the future usefulness of The Ad- 
vance, which Dr. Patton, Prof. Bartlett, 
and Mr. Marsh made so excellent a paper. 
This, at least, can be said for its new ed- 
itor, that he has a personal magnetism, that 
he attaches his friends to him, that he is a 
startlingly earnest preacher, that he 
preaches Heaven and Hell with great enthu- 
siasm, and that both in England and this 
country he has a following of very 
warm admirers. He will make The Ad- 
vance a hearty, jovial paper, happy, witty, 
brotherly, and orthodox. So may it do 
good. 





Editorial Notes. 


WE publish this week a poem by D. R. Locke, 
who is everywhere known as the Rev. Petro- 
leum V. Nasby. Those who suppose that Mr. 
Locke, because his principal literary creation 
isa drunken and ignorant Secessionist preacher, 
is himself devoid of religious instincts are 
greatly mistaken, as the admirable hymn we 
issue will attest. As an illustration of the fact 
that Mr. Locke has a kindly and Christian mind 
behind his mask of political satire, we venture 
to relate a pleasant incident. A soliciting book 
for St. John’s Guild, one of the worthiest of 
New York charities, was once given to 
Mr. Locke, who is one of its managers. 
Putting a ten-dollar bill between the leaves, 
Nasby repaired straightway to a club of gentle- 
men, who were accustomed every afternoon to 
haunt a popular place of resort on Broadway. 
‘‘Here,’’ said he, ‘is a chance for you to do 
something decent,”’ and he went on to preach 
quite a sermon on the excellence of charity. 
Benevolence is contagious—one gave $10, one 
$20, and so on; and before he left the room the 
sum of $225 had been collected. Never was 
the Rev. Alvah Wiswall, the master of the 
Guild, more. delighted than when, next morn- 
ing, the amount was put into his hands. 





Tue following note we have received from 
one of the firm of Dan Talmage’s Sons & Co,: 


New York, Oct. 16th, 1876. 
Ep1tTor INDEPENDENT: 

To correct misapprehension, will you kindly 

give space to enclosed. Truly yours, 
Jno. F. TALMAGE. 

‘¢ At the Brooklyn Tabernacle this (Sunday) 
morning Rev. Dr. Talmage made the following 
statement: ‘I have ohengnt my ete 
relations, and, instead of being editor of The 

ristian at Work, will hereafter be editor of 





The Advance. This is no sudden change. My 
final resignation was made October 6th, when I 
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wrote I would ceaserelations with The Christian 
at Work inone month from that day. But last 
MondayI found that The Christian at Work had 
been surreptitiously and without my knowledge 
sold to the publisher of a Unitarian paper, with 
the impression on the part of the purchaser 
that I would go with 1. After that surrepti- 
tious act I considered that my obligations to 
that paper had ceased once and forever.’ ”’ 


The resignation was dated on the 6th inst. (5th, 
we believe), to gointo effect on the correspond- 
ing day of next month. But, in fact, Dr. Tal- 
mage suddenly left—surreptitiously, it might 
be said—only three days later. As to Dr. Tal- 
mage’s objection to the new owner because he 
had been publisher of a Unitarian paper, that is 
a surprising fact, as Mr. Hallock is not a Unita- 
rian, and Dr. Talmage and his friend, Mr. Cor 

win, had been in conference with him for some 
time about the purchase of The Christian at 
Work or the publication of a new paper, to be 
called The Christian Work (leaving out the 
at”), to which his friend, Mr. Corwin, would 
supply the mail-list of The Christian at Work, 
which he took with him when he left that 
paper some time ago, and which is now said to 
be in the possession of The Advance. Dr. Tal- 
mage had been holding conferences with Mr, 
Hallock for some days as to the conditions of 
his remaining as editor of The Christian at 
Work. Those in the office of that paper say 
that he knew that the negotiations were in 
progress. 


Yate COLLEGE will take occasion to recon 
sider the request of President Porter for the 
gift of halfa dozen billiard tables. The com- 
mittee of the trustees of Princeton College hav- 
ing in charge the morals and discipline of the 
college have ordered the billiard tables secured 
by President McCosh, and given, we believe, by 
Mr. Marquand, to be immediately removed, and 
this against the earnest protest of President 
McCosh. It is saidthat two new billiard halls 
have been opened in Princeton sitice the stu- 
dents had this free license to play, not to speak 
of the increased number who visit the neigh- 
boring towns for the purpose of this and other 
dissipation. We suppose that the idea of the 
trustees is that young men who learn to love 
billiards in their wealthy fathers’ parlors or in a 
college gymnasium will find, when they go 
out to earn their own living in the world, 
that they can gratify their passion for the game 
only by going to places where the moral influ- 
ence is detestable. This is true. Every public 
billiard hall depends on its bar for support. 
Yet it must be remembered that billiards are in 
themselves one of the purest and best of games, 
depending wholly on skill, and not at all on 
luck—as moral in itself as chess—and that the 
evil is one not intrinsically related to it. Bil- 
liards ought somehow to be relieved of their 
bad associations. Perhaps some time some- 
body will start temperance billiard halls, and 
then the careful overseers of the morals of 
young students will not feel it their duty to 
forbid the games. 


THE country never saw, probably, a keener 
political excitement than that which possessed 
Indianapolis last Tuesday. Violence and 
bloodshed were confidentiy expected, and the 
seeming certainty of rioting served to make 
each individual chary of starting a disturbance. 
Prominent men of the two parties, headed by 
Governor Hendricks, Democrat, and Mayor 
Caven, Republican, drew up an agreement to 
do all they could to preserve the peace. The 
police force (mostly Republican) were prepared 
for the worst, and from 100 to 150 special Gov- 
ernment detectives were on hand to watch for 
outside repeaters, hundreds of whom were in 
the city. These preparations proved effective ; 
and, although one voter in two had a pistol in 
his pocket, the roughs dared not draw and re- 
spectable citizens did not need to. There is nd 
doubt tbat the election in Indianapolis was a 
full, free, and fair expression of opinion, and, 
therefore, Governor Hendrick’s repudiation by 
his own fellow-citizens is unquestionable. That 
there was fraud in other parts of the state is 
quite certain; many of the repeaters, foresee- 
ing their hopeless chance in Indianapolis, hay- 
ing betaken themselves to the country towns, 
especially in the southern part of the state. 
The Indiana Republicans will be prepared for 
this dodge next month and will not concentrate 
all their attention on the capital. 


Horatio Seymour thinks that it would be 
entirely safe to elect Governor Tilden to the 
Presidency, and even to elect a Democratic 
House of Representatives, since the Senate, 
which is sure to be Republican, would be a 
check upon both. Mr. Tilden,if President, 
could make no appointments without the con- 
sent of the Senate and no law could be passed 
without its consent. The bills, for example, 
that propose to pay the Southern claims might 
be passed by a Democratic House of Represent- 
atives ; yet they would be certain to come to 
grief in the Senate. A Republican Senate 
would be the guaranty against any perils aris- 
ing from a Democratic President or a Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. If Democ- 
racy needs to be thus watched and if a Repub- 
can Senate would he useful for this purpose, 


then why not dispense with this necessity alto- 
gether by electing a Republican President and 
a House of Representatives that will need no 
watching? This will be asaving of time and 
labor. Moreover, no one better knows than 
Horatio Seymour, unless he has lost all his 
common sense, that the best administrative re- 
sults are to be secured by having the two houses 
of Congress and the President in political har- 
mony with each other. There will always 
be a sufficient minority to make a healthy op- 
position and suggest to the majority the wisdom 
of good behavior. Republican governments 
are necessarily party governments in the sense 
of being managed according to the principles of 
the victorious party ; and this is vastly better 
and vastly more efficient than to have two con- 
flicting parties in a position to neutralize and 
defeat each other, without the whole responsi- 
bility of legislation being borne by either. The 
idea of Horatio Seymour is simply ludicrous, 
and if he had not twice given it to the public in 
substantially the same form we should be in- 
clined to think that there was some mistake 
about its paternity. 


Nosopy attempts to make any apology for 
Tweed, the thief who robbed this city of mil- 
lions of dollars, or for the whisky culprits at 
St. Louis and Chicago, whom the law has 
treated as a gang of revenue robbers, What 
Tweed did was to steal public money already 
collected ; and what these whisky rascals did 
was to prevent the collection of Government 
dues, by false returns or no returns, as distillers, 
and some of them by the willful neglect of 
official duty. The whole batch were both 
rogues and violators of law. How much bet- 
ter is Samuel J. Tilden, the “‘ reform” candi- 
date for the Presidency, in the light of the dis- 
closures which have been made with respect to 
his income tax? The facts first brought out 
by the New York Times, as yet unexplained 
in any way compatible with his integrity, 
show that year after year he deliberately 
defrauded the Government, by withhold- 
ing from it a portion of its dues,in viola- 
tion of law, if he did not actually perjure him- 
self when in 1863 he swore to the amount of 
his taxable income in 1862. Asq@be matter 
now stands, Mr. Tilden appears in the cate- 
gory of revenue robbers, and that too as 
really as the thieves convicted at St. Louis or 
Chicago. They did the thing in one way, and 
he did the same thing substantially in another 
way. They cheated on whiskypignd he cheated 
on his income tax. To treat the matter lightly or 
dismissit with sneers is an insult alike to the in- 
telligence and character of the American people. 
It assumes that they have no conscience and 
that personal integrity with them goes for noth- 
ing as a qualification for the Presidential office. 
Mr. Tilden, if he lives till after the election in 
November, will have an ample occasion to dis- 
cover that this isaserious mistake. We cannot 
think that public sentiment in this country is so 
demoralized as to give the highest honor of the 
nation to one who is himself a fraud and 
whose ‘‘reform” pretenses are nothifig but 
hollow and hypocritical shams. 


PROFESSOR SUMNER, of New Haven, in a 
letter recently published in the New York 
World, undertakes to gloss over the “solid 
South ’ with a plausible theory. That theory, 
to use his own words, is that “‘the South is not 
fighting for slavery,’’ but ‘‘is fighting for peace, 
order, security, and self-government.” What 
kind of “‘ peace” and what kind of “order” is 
the ‘solid South” fighting for? This isa very 
material question, which Professor Sumner en- 
tirely loses sight of. It so happens that the 
Constitution of the United States establishes 
the citizenship of all the colored people of the 
South, and also their right to vote, as against 
any exclusion on the ground of “race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.’”? Any 
‘“‘peace’’ or any “‘ order,’’ whether at the North 
or the South, which does not recognize these 
principles or which is to be secured by their 
subversion is founded in oppression and un- 
righteousness. The difficulty with the “‘ peace ”’ 
or “‘order’”’ proposed by this “ solid South’’— 
which is nothing more nor less than Southern 
Democracy, ruled and managed by the same 
men that ruled and managed it in the days 
of slavery—consists in the fact that it is a 
“peace”? or ‘‘ order” persistently hostile to the 
doctrine of equal political rights, as between 
the two races. Negroes are nota part of the 
people for the purpose of sharing in the respon 
sibilities of government. They are to be gov- 
erned, but not to participate in government. 
Southern Democracy has never honestly ac- 
cepted the theory of the Constitution in respect 
to Negro rights, and if it had the power it 
would blot that theory from the Constitution. 
Now, we say very frankly to Professor Sumner 
and to all who are of his way of thinking that 
we do not propose to seek that hind of “peace, 
order, security, and self-government’? which 
consists in trampling under foot the rights of 
b one portion of the community. Theré should 
be no peace and there will be none, except that 
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South shall learn to respect Negro rights. We 
want no peace of Warsaw. 


Tue Democrats, who pique themselves on 
their zeal for state rights and protest lustily 
against any interference with the domestfé af- 
fairs of a state by the General Government, 
ought to have been thoroughly pleased with 
the proclamation of Governor Chamberlain, of 
South Carolina, commanding the rifle clubs to 
disband, to deliver up their arms, and discon- 
tinue their depredations of violence and mur- 
der against innocent people ; and giving them 
notice that, if they failed to obey, he would 
exert all the powers of his office to suppress 
them and bring the members to justice. This 
is the exercise of a state right and, moreover, 
the performance of a solemn duty imposed 
upon Governor Chamberlain by the terrible ex- 
igencies which have arisen in South Carolina ; 
and the Democrats, instead of commending 
the Governor, denounce him, and charge him 
with usurpation and tyranny. He has no right 
to preserve the peace of the state when des- 
peradoes indulge themselves in the luxury of 
whipping and shooting Negroes and getting 
things ready to elect Wade Hampton for gov- 
ernor by keeping more than half the voters 
from the polls. These Democrats are very 
difficult men to please. They do not like 
even their own pet theory, when it operates 
against their political plans. South Carolina is 
Republican by ‘an overwhelming preponder- 
ance; and the only way in which it can be 
made anything else is so to intimidate colored 
voters as to keep them from coming to the polls. 
And this is the special mission of these rifle 
clubs, that are simply Ku-Kiux Klans under 
another name. We hope that Governor Cham- 
berlain will give these murderers and outlaws 
the full benefit of executed law, and that, if he 
needs to do so, he will ask for the assistancé of 
the General Government. Itis high time that 
the South and the Democratic party generally 
were thoroughly taught that elections in this 
country are not to be carried by fraud or vio- 
lence. 


MR. Am 8, HewirTT, of this city, as chair- 
man of the National Democratic Committee, 
has put his name to an address to the people of 
the United States congratulating them upon 
the brilliant victory achieved by the Democrats 
at the elections of last week and assuring them 
that things gre all right for November. The 
question is settled that Mr. Tilden is to be the 
next President. What can the man be thinking 
of? Does he know the facts, and, if so, does 
he suppose that the people will be deceived by 
his windy, wordy, blustering game of brag over 
a real defeat? Ohio has elected the Republican 
state ticket by an increased majority upon that 
of last year; and out of twenty congressmen 
the Republicans have chosen thirteen and the 
Democrats seven, showing a Republican gain 
of six members of Congress, as compared with 
the election of 1874. The Democrats have car- 
riedtheir state ticket in Indiana by a small ma- 
jority, reduced from that of 1874 by more than 
thirteen thousand. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, have gained the legislature of the 
state, and out of thirteen congressmen have 
elected nine, leaving just four for the Demo- 
erats, and showing a gain of four comgress- 
men. Putting the two states together we have 
a gain of ten members of Congress by the 
Republicans. The members from these two 
states in the next Congress will be twenty-two 
Republicans and eleven Democrats, against 
twenty-one Democrats and twelve Republicans 
in the present Congress. What kind of a Dem- 
ocratic victory, Mr. Hewitt, do you call this? 
It will not take many such victories to restore 
the ascendency to the Republicans in the House 
of Representatives. It is not possible not to 
see that the elections of last week are decidedly 
in favor of the Republicans, No amount of 
puffery can conceal this fact. 





Cari ScHuRz, who, as is well known, dis- 
sented from some of the measures adopted by 
the Republican party in dealing with the 
South, stated, in one of his recent speeches in 
Ohio, his view as to what the South needs, 
We quote as follows: 


“Tt has always been my conviction, and this 
conviction I-have frequently expressed, that 
what the Southern people needed and now need 
for the promotion of their own interests and 
the development of their own prosperity, and 
especially for their protection against the mis- 
chief alreally suffered and still to be appre- 
hended from the unruly elements of their own 
party, isa national government unmistakably 
strongly identified with the constitutional re- 
sults and settlements of the war, but at the 
same time conciliatory, just, and generous in 
spirit [applause]; a national government the 
very existence of which would make every 
man in the length and breadth of the land feel 
that a reaction against any of the settlements 
of the war must fail of success, and that any 
a‘tempt in that direction would result only in 
disaster to those engaged in it; but at the same 
time a government employing every legitimate 
influence to secure to all the people of pe 
South, without distinction, the blessings of a 
safe, honest, just, and wise istration of 
their home affairs. [Applause.| ”’ 


This entirely accords with the view of Gov- 





ernor Hayes, as expressed in his letter of 
acceptance, from which we quote the following : 

“Their [the South’s] first necessity is an in- 
telligent, honest admin‘ stration of Government, 
which shall protect al/ “classes of citizens in 
their political and private rights. What the 
South most needs is o and peace depends 
on the supremacy of law. Tnere can be no en- 
during peace if the constitutional rights of any 
portion of the people are habitually disre- 
garded. ... ‘Alt parts of the Constitution 
are sacred and must be sacredly observed, and 
the parts that are new no less than the parts 
which are old. The moral and material pros- 
perity of the Southern States can be most 
effectually advanced by a hearty and generous 
recognition of the rights of all by all—a recog- 
nition without reserve or exception. —e 
Let me assure my fellow-countrymen of the 
Southern States that, if I should be charged 
with the duty of organizing an administration, 
it will be one that will regard and cherish their 
truest interests—the interests of the white and 
the colored both and equally—and which will 
put forth its best efforts in behalf of a civil 
policy which will wipe out forever the distine- 
tion between North and South in our common 
country.”’ 


We suppose that the so-called ‘solid South ” 
will go solid for Tilden and Hendricks; yet we 
thoroughly believe that a victory of the Demo- 
cratic party, so far from curing the evils of the 
South, will increase them and postpone the 
day of their final cure. The party is not so 
‘identified with the constitutional results and 
settlements of the war” as to bea safe servitor 
of peace on their basis. Its success would re- 
open several very dangerous questions, out of 
which would arise severe collisions, not only at 
the @puth, but between the South and the 
North. The South will be best served by being 
defeated. 


Gov. Kemper, of Virginia, declined the re- 
quest toissue an invitation to his fellow-citi- 
zens fora state day at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, partly for the reason that the state was 
too poor to respond properly and partly be- 
cause ‘it was not customary to issue a procla- 
mation for such a purpose.” Both reasons 
were good ones. It certainly has not been 
customary for the governor of Virginia to do 
anything of the sort; but as to the poverty of 
Virginia, which at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence was the wealthiest and most 
powerful member of the Union, how does it 
happen that it is now so poor that it cannot 
join the rest of the statesin celebrating the 
event which Virginia was chiefly instrumental 
in bringing about? For the sake of the 
memory of Washington and of Jefferson, 
Virginia ought, above all the other states, to 
have been prominent at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition ; but it is too poor in spirit and in purse 
to put in an appearance there by the side of 
New York and Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts. And why? For the simple reason that 
Virginia has always been a Democratic state. 
She has always had a Democratic administra- 
tion, and now sits in deep humiliation because 
of the misdeeds of her rulers, whom she still 
adheres to; and Governor Tilden wants* that 
New York should adopt the Virginia style of 
government. 


WE have seen this fall some exceedingly 
interesting accounts of Christian conferences 
among the Indians, held by Baptists and Pres- 
byterians. The former have three associations 
in the Indian Territory, with several native 
preachers, and their annual meetings are im- 
portant events to a very respectable number of 
native members. The Presbyterians recently 
held a conference at Ascension, of ‘‘the native 
pastors, elders, deacons, messengers, and Sab- 
bath-school teachers of our Dakota churches.” 
Most of those in attendance had to come long 
distances. There was a delegation of Yank- 
tons, who came 280 miles; another of Santees, 
who came 250; another of Tetons, who came 
225; and some who made shorter journeys, 
Seventy members, of whom ten were white, 
answered the roll-call. Devotional and busi- 
ness meetings were held and discussions were 
carried on, in which Elders Paul Walking Gun 
and Black Lightning took part. The crowning 
event of the meeting was the formation of a 
* Native Foreign Missionary Society.”” Witha 
treasury consisting of $240 and a horse, the 
Society felt justified in sending out a missionary 
at once, and the Rev. David Groy Cloud was 
selected to carry the Gospel to the wild Sioux 
on the Missouri. 


THE young Bishop of Colombo, who sig- 
nalized his entrance upon his Episcopal duties 
by suspending twelve of the missionaries in Cey- 
lon, seems to be determined to fight on until his 
terms are complied with. The Madras Mail 
Bays : 


‘*The license of the superintendent of the 
Cooly Mission is still withheld; those of the 
other eleven missionaries have been returned. 
The Bishop, in a letter home to the Church 
Missionary Committee, insists upon having ab 
solute control over the Unsectarian Tamil Mis- 
sion and claims for chaplains the right of inter- 
ference with schools and with services. This 
can never be accepted. A resolution of the 
Church Missionary Society, in answer to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, some years ago, refused pre- 
latical control over its lay agents. Dr. Cald- 
well has refused Bishop Copleston’s request to 
him to send Tamil catechists to su: e those 
of the Church Mission. A few came from Tin- 





nevelly ; but yo gee rather than assist in the 
introduction of ritualism. The only defection 
here is that of one young Tamil school-master. 
The large majority of the planters give no en- 
couragement to the Bishop. A great many 
Evangelical Churchmen have supported memo- 
rials to the Queen and the Ceylon legislative 
council for the disestablishment of the local 
church. The home church committee have tel- 
egraphed their support of the missionaries. 
Reconciliation is believed to be now impos- 
sible.” 

At least one of Bishop Copleston’s colleagues 
—the Bishop of Bombay—takes his side of the 
dispute. He distributes a circular letter in his 
diocese, asking the prayers of the clergy to 
avert a permanent breach between the Church 
Missionary Society and Bishop Copleston. In 
the letter he says: ‘“‘The principle that every 
bishop must be referred to by all the clergy of 
his diocese as having a right to some control 
over all church-workers is one which must be 
firmly maintained. At the same time, I cannot 
conceal from myself that the Church in times 
past has so delegated her missionary work into 
the hands of voluntary societies that she is 
bound to exercise great caution and to show 
most tender consideration in requiring through 
her bishops the concession of her unquestion 
able right.”’ 





lr is not probable that the Cross and the 
Crescent will continue long together in peace. 
When the Pope and his chief advisers ex- 
pressed their sympathy with the cause of Is- 
lamism, as against Greek Christianity, and Mgr. 
Hassoun, Patriarch of the Latin Christians of 
Turkey, was allowed to return to Constantino- 
ple from his banishment, the Catholic press, 
though apparently astonished beyond measure 
at the attitude of the Pope, dutifully coincided 
with the views of the Vatican. Since the re- 
action in Turkey, giving the Old Turkish party 
the ascendency, the Catholic outlook in the 
empire is not so promising as it was, and 
there are indications that the alliance is 
weakening. The Turkish correspondent of 
Les Missions Catholiques says the Catholic jour- 
nals of the empire, by manifesting their desire 
for the overthrow of the Servians, have con- 
tributed to the success of the party which most 
zealously works for the exaltation of Islamism. 
He further remarks: “The journals which 
praise the government for having conceded 
religious liberty and stayed the persecution are 
read here by the functionaries. These believe 
or affect to believe that they have nothing 
more to do in favor of Catholics, since the,pr- 


-gans of Catholics declare themselves satisfied 


with the new attitude of the Sublime Porte. 
This opinion is very prejudicial to the interests 
of the Church in Turkey.’? The Catholics now 
begin to think that they have been deceiving 
themselves. 


..«.The Rey. L. Philetus Dobbs, D.D., spe- 
cial and exclusive contributor to The National 
Baptist, is not unknown to our readers—indeed, 
he is known to everybody—from some chunks 
of his massive wisdom which we have trans- 
ferred to our columns. We do not expect ever 
to get the Rev. L. Philetus Dobbs, D.D., to 
write for us, for reasons unnecessary to tell; 
but he has a younger brother, the Rev. Zimri 
Dobbs, A.M., who has an even more gigantic 
mind than Dr. Dobbs had when of the same 
age, and who will receive a dozen D.D.s from 
admiring and competing colleges as soon as 
he becomes known to them. We believe this 
completes the family. Nature formed these 
two and could no more. We were wever 
more delighted than to learn that the Rev. 
Zimri, A.M—don’t forget the A.M.—can be 
persuaded to write for THE INDEPENDENT. 


....The names of Moody and Sankey have 
been long and intimately connected, and it 
seems hardly natural to use one without using 
the other; but The Indian Mirror has brought 
them into closer relationship than we ever sup- 
posed was possible. Its Unitarian tendencies or 
lack of correct information leads it to speak of 
‘““Mr. Moody Sankey,’ whose preaching in 
New York, it understands, has resulted in 
‘‘a considerable increase of cases of in- 
sanity in that part of America.” This result, 
it is further stated, has been produced “ by giv- 
ing vivid and material representations of the 
horrors of hell and the sufferings that are 
caused in this life by the excess of sinfulness.’ 
The editor of The Mirror evidently sees 
“through a glass darkly.” 


....“‘ Horrible thought !’’ exclaims the New 
York Times. ‘‘ Perhaps some of those needed 
Indiana Republicans were talked to death.”’ 
The thought is horrible, to be sure ; but then, 
as the Republicans didn’t do much talking in 
West Virginia, where the Democrats had the 
heaviest majority, we would advise the Repub- 
licans not to quit talking until after the Novem, 


ber election. The trouble in Indiana was that 


Blue Jeans Williams talked more intelligently 
to the Hoosier intellect than did the Republican 
orators. Breeches vs. brains ! 


....At the funeral of the late Samuel H. 
Moody, in Northfield, Mass., Mr. D. L. Moody 
went into the pulpit afterthe closing prayé; 
and “paid a touching, as well as eloquent 
tribute to his deceased brother.”” Though 








some might question his taste, he said, he had 
felt himself obliged to speak on the occasion 
and had been praying all the way from Chicago 
for strength to do so. The audience was deep- 
ly moved at his broken words. 

....The Advance wants to know how The 
Congregationalist can object to missionary wo- 
men speaking in public meetings, at which a 
few men happened to be present, and can yet 
say that Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson’s ad: 
dresses on English literature ‘‘deserve the 
most generous,support.’’ It is not clear. 

...-Should the rumor in Zhe Times prove 
true that Dr. Talmage is likely to be called to 
Chicago, to take the Rev. Wm. Alvin Bartlett's 
late church, The Advance may have less need 
for its promised New York office. 


....The Hayes in the Ohio air in October will 
not be mist in November. 





Acligions Intelligence. 


WHEN the announcement was made that 
an association had been formed in Italy with 
the object of taking the election of Pope from 
the College of Cardinals and restoring the priv- 
ilege to the people of Rome the Roman Cath_ 
olic press treated it with ridicule. Now they 
discover signs of alarm. The association in 
its manifesto declares its purpose “to vindicate 
for Christian Rome its providential mission, 
and uproot from its soil the proud theocracy 
that from barbarous times has lasted into ours, 
under the name of the Papacy, and to instruct 
the Romans and prepare them for the exercise 
of their incontestible right to elect the Bishop 
of Rome, successor of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles and Universal Pontiff.” The London 7Zub- 
let, Cardinal Mauning’s organ, says this pro- 
gramme, “on its first appearance, seemed too 
wild to be serious, and the idea appeared too 
ridiculous to causealarm. Since its issue, in 
the month of April, events have happened that 
give it greater importance. Upward of thirty 
thousand signatures, it is reported in Rome, 
have been attached to the document. ; 
The programme of the association has heen 
denounced by the Cardinal Vicar; the Sacred 
Penitentiary has declared its members excom- 
municated ; the Holy Father has bewailed it as 
an endeavor to prepare days of sorrow and 
schism for Rome and Italy. We hope the dan- 
ger is not imminent, but we cannot t:ink ita 
chimera, His eighty-five years bear lightly on 
our venerated Pontiff, and the prayers of Chris- 
tendom are offered up that he may be preserved 
to pilot the Church through this storm. But 
we must not be taken unawares, and, if a great 
calamity were to befall us at a moment when 
the Sacred College could not assemble to ob- 
serve the accustomed forms of the conclave, 
we know that the authority which sanctioned 
those forms is not extinct nor dormant, but 
vigilantly provides for every eventuality, and 
that the Bishop of Rome and legitimate suc- 
cessor of Peter will be he who is elevated to his 
chairfaccording to the constitution in vigor at 
the time of a vacancy.” 





....Last week we gave a summary of the mis- 
sions of the American Board, leaving the pro- 
ceedings at the Hartford meeting to be de- 
scribed in this number. Dr. Mark Hopkins pre- 
sided, Dr. Treat made the report for the home 
department, Dr. Clark for the foreign and Lang- 
don 8. Ward for the treasury. The cost of 
missions, Mr. Ward reported, was $422,144 ; of 
agencies, $9,725; of publications, $5,721; and 
of administration, $14,577. Dr. Wm. M. Tay- 
lor preached the annual sermon from the text 
“And everything shall live whither the river 
cometh.”? Resolutions were passed allow- 
ing an increase of the number of active mem- 
bers to two hundred, and recommending 
that special efforts be made to interest the pas- 
tors and churehes of the West in missionary 
work. Dr. Mark Hopkins was re-elected presi- 
dent, the Hon. William E. Dodge vice-presi- 
dent, and Langdon 8. Ward treasurer. Drs. 
Clark, Treat, and Aldeen were chosen corre- 
sponding secretaries. Itis understood that Dr. 
Treat retires shortly. Providence was selected as 
the place for the next meeting. The reports on 
the different missions acknowledged the prog- 
ress made during the year and recommended 
continued effort. All the meetings were at- 
tended by large audiences. The opera-house 
being insufficiegt to accommodate all who 
desired to attend, overflow meetings were held 
in the North Baptist church. An interestirg 
event at the session on Thursday was the 14t‘0- 
duction by Mr. Hardy of the Japanese minister 
of Instruction, Tanaka, and his wife and Secre- 
tary Idurma. They are visiting this country to 
learn what they can of our system of instruc- 
tion. Tanaka made a short speech in Japanese, 
translated by the interpreter, in which he ex- 
pressed the belief that soon Japan would be a 
Christian country. 


= ....The persecution of Protestants in Spain 
is receiving a great deal of attention in 
England. Deput@tions and addresses have 
besought the government to use its influ- 
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ence with Spain to prevent further oppres- 
sion. Apropos of this subject and of Glad- 
stone’s controversy a year ago with Cardinal 
Manning, a Methodist minister of England has 
addressed His Eminence a letter with the perti- 
nent inquiry ‘‘ whether the English Catholics 
have expostulated with the Government of 
Spain in reference to the probibitory measures 
which are now being imposed on Protestants 
in that country. Fullest toleration—say liber- 
ty—is very properly granted to Catholics in the 
British Empire. Would it not be well for your 
Eminence and those who act in concert with 
you to try to secure for oppressed Protestants 
the same boon?”? The Cardinal makes answer 
that ‘‘the laws in Spain do not extend to the 
private conscience or belief of any one; but re- 
strain only the public propagation of religious 
tenets or worship at variance with the religion 
of the Spanish people. Under these circum- 
stances, no Catholic would consider any repre- 
sentation to be justified.’’ In conclusion, he 
says he holds these principles : 

‘1, So long as the unity of a people in faith 
and worship exists unbroken it is the duty of 
such a people to preserve it from being broken 
by public law. 

“¢2. When once that unity is broken up by 
the religious conflicts of a people no civil laws 
can restore unity, which can be restored only 
ot. was created—that is, by the obedience of 

aith. 

«3. The public law of such a country can do 
no more than protect the freedom and welfare 
of all its subjects, by restraining what is in- 
jurious to human society, such as the propaga- 
tion of blasphemy, impiety, polygamy, ete. 

‘There is, therefore, no parallel between 
Spain and England nor between a people united 
in one faith and a people unhappily and hope- 
lessly divided.” 


----The Lutheran Observer (of the Genera 
Synod) gives a clear statement of the attitude 
and strength of the two parties in the General 
Council. It draws the line of division between 
“the ecumenical and exclusive interpreta- 
tions” given to the Council’s thesis on church- 
fellowship. On the ecumenical side, as judged 
by the action they have taken, stand the 
Synods of Pennsyivania, Pittsburgh, Holston, 
English-Ohio, and Indiana. For exclusivism 
there are counted the Swedish Augustana Syn- 
od, the New York Ministerium, and the Iowa 
and Danish Augustana Synods. Of the re- 
maining three, which have taken no action on 
the Galesburg rule, one (the Canada Synod) is 
on the ecumenical side and two (the Michigan 
and Texas Synods) are for exclusivism. The 
synods, therefore, stand six to six. The ec- 
umenical synods have 318 ministers and 100,- 
000 members, and the synods of the exclusive 
side 399 ministers and 91,000 members. ‘On 
the ecumenical side,’’ says The Observer, “ are 
found nearly all the Americans; the founders 
and leaders of the General Council, with but 
few exceptions; the representation of the 
mother synod, with its 75,000 members and 184 
ministers, with only a few exceptions; and 
nearly all.the professors in its seminary and 
college. On the exclusive side are found, for 
the most part, the Germans and Scandinavians, 
with but few leaders and men of position wider 
than synodical influence, together with Dr. C. 
P. Krauth as an exception and an important 
acquisition to the exclusive side.” 


....The Evangelical Alliance has issued the 
following programme for the Week of Prayer 
January 7th—14th, 1877: 


“ Sunday, Jan. 7.—Sermons: Christian fel- 
lowship. I John, i, 7. 

“ Monday, Jan. 8.—Thanksgiving and Con- 
fession, in the review of the past year. 

“‘ Tyesday, Jan. 9.—Prayer: For the Holy 
Spirit on the Universal Church, Joel ii, 28; for 
its deliverance from error and corruption, and 
its increase of faith, activity, holiness, and 
Christian charity. 

“ Wednesday, Jan. 10.—Prayer for families ; 
for the unconverted ; for sons and daughters at 
school and college and for those abroad; for 
any in sickness, trouble, ortemptation; and for 
those who have been recently ‘added to the 
Church.’ 

“* Thursday, Jan. 11.—Prayer for nations ; for 
rulers, magistrates, and statesmen; for philan- 
thropic and benevolent institutions ; for a pure 
literature, the spread of sound education among 
the people, and the maintenance of peace. 

“ Friday, Jan. 12.—Prayer for Christiam mis- 
sions to the Jews and Gentiles, Luke xxiv, 47; 
for Sunday-schools ; and for the CONVERSION OF 
THE WORLD TO CuRIsT. 

** Saturday, Jan. 13.—Prayer for the obsery- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath ; for the promo- 
tion of temperance ; and for the safety of those 
‘who go down to the sea in ships, that do busi- 
ness in great waters.’ 

‘* Sunday, Jan. 14.—Sermons: One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all. 
Ephes. iv, 5, 6.’2. 


-...-Next year it will be seen what money 
value the Methodist churches place upon their 
bishops; in other words, whether they will 
freely tontrfbute the amount necessary for the 
support of their chief pastors. Until 1872 the 
salaries and expenses of the bishops were paid 
out of the earnings of the Book Concern, con- 
trary to one of the rules of the Discipline. 
General Conference of 1872 ordered that 
lections be taken among the societies f 
bishops, the deficiencies to be supplied m 
the Book Concern funds. These deficiencies 
amounted during the four years to about a hun- 


ference cut off this source of supply entirely, 
and after January, 1877, the bishops can get 
nothing, except for rent and traveling expenses, 
beyond the amount the churches contribute. 
But, as the Methodists are a generous people 
and strongly attached to their general superin- 
tendency, they will probably not allow their 
worthy and hard-working bishops to suffer. 


....The Archbishop of Canterbury made a 

very pleasant speech the other day, in reply to 

atoast. He said his duties were very multi- 

farious and difficult. While he had to do with 

distant lands and the gathering of bishops from 

all parts of the earth and sending bishops to all 

parts of the earth, he had also to deal with the 

general affairs of the Church at home—not a 
very easy task in the present day, but one 
which he did to the bestof his ability. He had 
to try to satisfy people who are sometimes 
rather unreasonable. It had been proposed 
that he should be separated from the Diocese 
of Canterbury, and live as a sort of president at 
Lambeth. He would, however, resist this 
change. ‘‘ Many bishops,’ said he, ‘live in 
their cathedral towns, and there is a place in 
this cathedral town which is called the * Arch- 
bishop’s Palace.’ I pass it many times every 
day, when | am here; but I confess that I do 
not feel any desire to reside there. It does not 
look a very inviting abode.” 


....Dr. Craighead, secretary of the Presby- 

terian Historical Society, reports that valuable 

historical material is being secured by the plan 

recommended by the General Assembly. The 
pastors very generally have preached historical 
sermons of their churches, which they have 
carefully copied on prepared paper and for. 
warded to the Historical Society. Nearly two 
hundred such discourses have been received, 
and ‘‘it is known that many more pastors have 
preached their sermons and are waiting either 
to copy them or have them printed.’’ Histories 
of some of the presbyteries have been furnished 
and others are expected during the year. The 
plan also includes histories of the various mis- 
sions of the Church. Two such have been re- 
ceived —those of the Dakota and Kolaptr 
missions. It would be gratifying if other de- 
nominations had imitated this excellent method 
of securing ample and accurate historical in- 
formation. The Presbyterians have certainly 
been wise. 

....The party of malcontents in the Balti- 
more Presbytery have been signally defeated. 
They called a special meeting of the Presby- 
tery Sept. 18th, in an irregular manner, and 
threatened to hand the moderator, Dr. Morri- 
son, over to the police, when he appeared and 
protested against the proceedings as illegal. 
The Presbytery held a regular session October 
4th, and adopted the following resolution by a 
vote of 33 to 9: 


“ Resolved, That there is no evidence before 
this a showing such an emergency as would 
justify the stated clerk of this body in calling 
a special or pro re nata meeting of this body ; 
and that no such meeting of Presbytery could, 
therefore, be legally called by him, or held 
under such call, and that the proceedings of 
any meeting so held under any such call be not 
recorded as part of the proceedings of this 
Presbytery.” 


From this action the Rev. A. B. Cross and an- 
other took an appeal to the Synod. 


Pere Presbyterians do not intend to have 
the first council of their great Alliance spoiled 
by giving free rein to those who have papers to 
read. Itis suggested that topics upon which 
there are serious differences of opinion should 
be avoided, and all papers are to be forwarded 
to the Edinburgh committee for inspection at 
least two months before the meeting of the 
Alliance, which is to open July 3d, 1877, 
Among the topics recommended for treatment 
are the following: ‘‘ The Adaptation of Presby- 
terianism to Present-day Wants,’’ ‘‘Harmony 
of the Reformed Confessions,” and ‘ Lessons 
to be Learned from other Systems.’’ The edu- 
cation of ministers and of the young, evyangel- 
ical methods, infidelity, and preaching are 
subjects which it is expected the Alliance will 
consider. 


....The sale of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, says the Boston Transcript, has been 
formally completed for the sum of $400,000. 
“A leading life insurance company loans $225,- 
000 upon the property, taking a mortgage. 
Mrs. Hemenway, advances on second mortgage 
the sum of $100,000, and Mr. R. M. Pulsifer, 
the purchaser, pays $75,000 in cash, making up 
the amount of the purchase money. Mr. Pul- 
sifer gives a bond to the committee Of ladies 
that if they raise the money within a reason- 
able time he will give them a deed of the prop- 
erty.” 


....The Society for the Increase of the Min- 
istry (Protestant Episcopal) held its twentieth 
annual meeting at Philadelphia last week. Its 
receipts for the year were $28,869 ; its expend- 
itures, $32,939. During the past year it aided 
158 scholars, of whom 31 were sons of clergy- 
men. Since last October 40 scholars have been 
ordained, making a total of 460 who have passed 
into the ministry by the help of the Society. It 





dred thousand dollars. The last General Con- 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








PREMATURE Loss OF THE Hatr, which 
isso common nowadays, may be entirely 
prevented by the use of BurnetT’s Co- 
COAINE. 





Frank Mi.er’s LEATHER PRESERVA- 
TIVE and Waterproof Se pre | received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


DRY GOODS ON EIGHTH AVENUE. 


Broapway is no longer the only fashion- 
able thoroughfare in which dry goods are 
sold. The trade on the avenues in the 
west side of the city is rapidly increasing, 
and one of the largest of the dry goods 
establishments is the well-known house of 
Jones, corner of Eighth Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street. His Dress Goods, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Crapes, Ribbons, Laces, 
Millinery Goods, Silks, Carpets, Furni- 
ture, and a hundred and one other articles 
are excellent in quality and low in price. 
Of the numerous departments in this im- 
mense establishment several demand 
special notice. Anew department of shoes 
has lately been added. The large stock 
now on hand embraces the choicest styles, 
which are of superior quality, besides being 
offered at a lower figure than at any retail 
shoe store. In another department the 
housefurnishing goods are kept, covering 
every conceivable‘article that is used in 
housekeeping. Even silver-plated ware is 
sold. From a large variety of samples, 
which can be easily examined, any amount 
may be ordered. A third large department 
is the suit and millinery department, which 
is thronged daily with ladies from in town 
and out of town, Many of the dresses are 
made by a celebrated dressmaker from 
Paris. The large store of Jones (8th Avenue, 
corner 19th Street) is well worth visiting. 
To those who desire to purchase a thor- 


ough examination of their goods will be 
time profitably spent. 


CARPETS AND CURTAINS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD Knapp, whose immense 
carpet establishment on Sixth Avenue, near 
Thirteenth Street, is so well known to our 
readers, offers this week for sale $100,000 
worth of Lace Curtains, embracing some 
beautiful varieties of Nottingham and Qui- 
pure goods, ranging from $7.50 to $50 per 
pair. Mr. Knapp’s store is now thronged 
with customers in search of bargains in 
Carpets, Oil-cloths, Lace Curtains, etc. 
Since quick sales and low prices is his mot- 
to, the store is one of the live places in 
New York and is becoming rapidly known 
in every section of the country as a most 
worthy, reliable’ concern. Just now Mr. 
Knapp is particularly busy with the Cen- 
tennial trade. Thousands from the far 
East and West, North and South are now 
in New York for all sorts of merchandise 
—carpetings, dry goods, furniture, and 
goods of every description. Our mer- 
chants are all ready to see them and are 
offering unprecedented inducements. In 
the way of Carpets there is no better place 
to go than to Sheppard Knapp’s. He has 


fresh goods, cheap goods, and all kinds of 
goods in his line. See his advertisement, in 
another column. 




















Two Centennial awards given to Alex. 
M. Lesley, of 226 West 23d St., New York. 
His celebrated Zero Refrigerator was 
awarded a Medal and Diploma for superior 
excellence over twenty other exhibits. The 
various forms of coolers also manufactured 
by him received a Premium. They are 
known as the Polaris, Newport, Zero, Con- 
gress, and Saratoga. Mr. Lesley has pro- 
vided for the comfort of the people both ip 
| summer, by his refrigerator, and in winter, 
with his excellent furnace, called the 
Gothic, especially designed for warming 
dwellings and churches. Persons inter- 


ested in either of the above articles would 
do well tosend for his illustrated catalogue, 


— re 
Tuose of our readers who have occasion 
to lunch/or dine down-town, on the East 
Side, will find Hitcheock’s, corner William 
and Liberty streets, a desirable place, free 


from the fumes of either rum or tobacco 
smoke, 





has now under its care 100 scholars. 





STEINWAY’S VICTORY AND LAU- 
RELS, 


Tue following official report of the 
Judges of Awards shows conclusively that 
the Highest Honors in the gift of the Centen- 
nial authorities were unanimously awarded 
to Steinway & Sons. The report speaks for 
itself and an attentive perusal and a crit 
ical comparison with other published re- 
ports is respectful ly solicited: 


$HE ALL-IMPORTANT JUDGES REPORT. 
The undersigned, having examined the 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos exhib- 
ited by Steryway & Sons, respectfully 
recommend’ the same to the United States 
Centennial Commission for award, for the 
following reasons—viz. : 


For greatest concert capacity in. Grand 
Pianos, as also highest degree of excellence in 
all their styles of Pranteo. largest volume, 
purity and duration of tone, and extraordin- 
ary carrying capacity, with precision and 
durability of mechanism ; also novel dispo- 
sition of the strings and construction and 
bracing of the metal frame. 


Improvements applied by Stemway & 
Sons were the following: 


I. A Dispostrion OF THE STRINGS IN THE 
Form oF A Fan, placing the bass string 
across the steel strings, and materially 
elongating the sound-board bridges by 
moving them nearer to the center of the 
sound-board itself, thus setting greater por- 
tions of the latter into vibratory action, and 
so producing a greatly increased volume of 
sound. 

Il. A Dupiex SCALE, patented in 1872, 
brings into action those portions of the 
strings which heretofore lay dormant and 
inactive, thereby increasing the richness, 
pliability, and singing quality, as well as the 
carrying capacity of the tone, especially of 
the upper notes. 

Ill. A Curpota Meta. FRAME, patented 
in 1872 and 1875, with its new system of 
a cross-bar and bracings, giving absolute 
safety against the pull of the strings and 
increasing the capacity to stand in tune. 
The space gained by the use of the Capo 
d’ Astro bar permits the use of more heavily 
felted hammers, whereby a pure, rch qual- 
ity of tone is retained much longer than 
heretofore. 

IV. A ConstTRUCTION OF THE SounD- 
BoarD, with its system of compression (as 
shown in the patents of 1866, 1869, and 
1872), preventing that relaxation of the 
sound-board which is the natural result of 
its constant concussion, caused by the 
strokes of the hammers against the strings 
and by atmospheric influences. 

V. A Mera.uic TUBULAR FRAME ACTION 
(patented in 1868 and 1875), being entirely 
impervious to atmospheric influences, in 
conjunction with the new systeg¢ of escape- 
ment, resulting in wnerring pr@fion, power, 
and delicacy of touch and durability. 

VI. A Tonr-SustTatnine PEDAL (patented 
1874) extends the capacity of the piano for 
the production of new musical effects, by 
enabling the performer, at pleasure, *to 
prolong the sound of a single note or group 
of notes, leaving both hands free to strike 
other notes; is of simple construction, not 
liable to get out of order, and its use easily 
acquired. 

STErnway & Sons exhibit in ‘‘ Machin- 
ery Hall” samples of Merat Parts and 
HARDWARE, and Fuit Meta FRAmEs of 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos; also 
samples of their PATENT ‘ALLIC TUBU- 
LAR FRaME Actions, all produced at their 
foundry and metal works at Astoria, Long 
Island. 
These articles of composite metal show 
the highest perfection of finish and workman- 
ship, and the greatest firmness and uniform- 
ity of metal structure, a steel-likeand sound- 
ing quality with a tensile strength exceeding 
5,000 Ibs. per square centimeter, as dem- 
onstrated by actual tests. The full metal 
frames of cupola shape possess an wn- 
equaled degree of resistance, permitting a 
vastly-increased tension of strings, without 
the slightest danger of break or crack in 
said metal frames, thereby considerably in- 
creasing the vibratory powerand augmenting 
the lasting qualities of their Instruments. 
Signature of the Judge: H. K. OLIVER. 
Approval of Group Judges: 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, P. F. Kura, 
Gro. F. Bristow, Sir Wm. THOMPsON, 
JosEPH HENRY, JAMES C. WATSON, 
E. LEVASSEUR, Ep. FAVRE PENE?, 
J. E. Hite@arp, F, A. P. BARNARD. 


<r 


POPE'S RIFLE AIR-PISTOL, 
manufactured by Pope Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, is much used for target practice, 
both indoors and out, and is invaluable for 
beginners, ladies and gentlemen alike, in 
learning to shoot accurately. It makes no 
noise, shoots either darts or slugs, is safe 
and inexpensive, and furnishes as much 
amusement as croquet or any other game. 
It is highly recommended by Gen. Sher- 
man and other army officers of experience 
in the use of arms. 


FRANK MILuer’s Harness O11 received 
the highest and only award at the Centen- 





nial Exhibition. 
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CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE-WORKS. 


In 1842 Mr. Cheney Bigelow started a 
manufactory of wire-cloth and wire-goods 
in Springfield, Mass. With constant fidel- 
ity to his business he rapidly won an envi- 
able reputation as a manufacturer and the 
productions from his factory ranked among 
the first in thecountry. At the death of Mr. 
Bigelow, in 1872, his son-in-law, Mr. W. D. 
Stevens, assumed the management of the 
business, under the name of ‘Cheney 
Bigelow Wire-Works,” continuing in the 
manufacture of Brass, Copper, and Iron 
Wire-Cloth for ail manufacturing pur- 
poses—Coal and Sand Screens, Foundry 
Riddles, Ornamental Wire-Work for Pub- 
lic Buildings, Wire Window-Guards, and 
Wire Railings. 


Notwithstanding the depression in busi-. 


ness which all industries have so keenly 
felt in the past few years, the ‘‘ Cheney 
Bigelow Wire-Works” have met an in- 


creasing trade by the reputation of their 


superior goods, and highly merit the 
universal popularity they receive. See ad- 
vertisement, on page 19. 





GOOD FURNACES. 


Tue firm of Richardson, Boynton & Co., 
of this city, is well known in ever section of 
the covntry as makers of the most popular 
furnaces in use. There is scarcely a city or 
large town in any direction where they are 
not used. Furnaces, heaters, and stoves for 
practical family use is made their study 
year inand year out. They aim to produce 
a good article, and also a comely-looking 
article, in every branch of their trade. It 
must first be good and then beautful; first 
practical and then ornamental. 

The business of this firm is immense, not- 
withstanding the hard times. Their goods 
are in constant and increasing demand; and 
at present, in some of the popular styles, 
they are not able to fill all their orders with 
promptness, so great is the rush, as the cold 
weather advances. 

Whenever any of our readers are in want 
of a good furnace, or heater, or cooking- 
stove, let them ask for those bearing the 
name of this highly respectable firm. 





CHARLES ZINN & COMPANY. 


THs ll-known firm, importers and 
manufactu@ers of baskets and cane and 
willow furniture, have their store at 406 
Broadway, this city. Established thirty 
years ago, the concern has been steadily 
growing, untilitis now one of the most ex- 
tensive of its kind in thecountry. It is not 
generally known to what an extraordinary 
extent cane and willow ware can be used. 
At least ten thousand different varieties now 
comprise the stock of Charles Zinn & Co. 
and the amount is annually increasing. At 
the Centennial a most attractive exhibit is 
seen in the Annex Main Building. A diplo- 
ma was recently awarded this firm by the 
Centennial commissioners for the superi- 
ority of their goods. 





LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


OxE of the most fashionable and at the 
same time one of the most convenient 
places for purchasing every. variety of 
Ladies’ Fancy Work is at Mr. A. Selig’s 
store, No. 813 Broadway, New York. Mr. 
Selig has just received from the Custom 
House a large assortment of point-lace 
braids, pear! edge and linen threads, 
fringes, braids, embroideries, and all mate- 
rials necessary for needlework, and they 
are offered at the lowest prices. We 
noticed, especially, a fine lot of black and 
colored twist and chenille fringes and 
some worsted embroideries. They embrace 


every conceivable style and are moderate in 
price. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page $2 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 











THE GORHAM COMPANY. 


THE elegant display of Silver Ware by 
the Gorham Company, of Providence, R. L., 
and Union Square, N. Y., at the Centenni- 
al Exhibition is one of universal interest. 
The Century Vase has been described in the 
newspapers and journals at home and 
abroad. The modest little circulars, telling 
its beautiful story in the fewest possible 
words, are eagerly sought for (300,000 hav- 
ing been called for up to this time) and the 
story is now a household word. 

Special interest, however, is now centered 
in one of thet novel and exquisite produc- 
tions, appropriately named the Hiawatha 
Barge, which has been purchased by Mrs. 
President Grant, for the Executive Mansion 
at Washington; and, as it is to remain to 
decorate the table for the coming Execu- 
tive, it becomes an item of national interest. 

To those who are familiar with ‘‘The 
Song of Hiawatha” the feeling of the artist 
will be readily understood. Choosing for 
his theme the couplet 


“Swift or slow at will he glided, 
Veered to right or left at pleasure,” 


Hiawatha is seen seated in the stern of his 
canoe, with shield on his arm, the quiver of 
arrows slung on his back, and carelessly 
holding the paddle, which scarcely touches 
the surface of the water. 
“ For his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide him.” 

He winds his way, scarcely disturbing the 
water-lilies that lay in his path, and is 
seen veering to the right of a group of cat- 
o’-nine-tails, which he is as loth to disturb. 
A light breeze fills his pliable sail, and he 
glides smoothly along. toward the fishing- 
ground he so much loves. 

The artist, deviating from the strict letter 
of the poem, has placed the squirrel not 
‘fon the bows,” but at the summit of the 
mast, where, — 


= with tail erected, 
Sat the squirrel Adjidaumo. 
In his face the breeze of morning 
Played as in the prairie grasses.” 


The barge or boat is of sterling silver, rest- 
ing on a plateau whose mirror surface de- 
picts the placid stream; and on its surface 
rests the water-lilies and other aquatic 
plants. 

The plateau is 44 inches in length and 
the hight of the mast of the boat is 35 
inches. 
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HATS. 


*‘Joun A. Douaan, of No. 102 Nassau 
St., this city,” says an exchange, ‘‘un- 
doubtedly leads the fashions for men’s 
(young or old) hats this fall. Itmightseem 
strange that a hat molded on his block 
(which, by the way, he whittled out him- 
self) can be distinctly recognized blocks off. 
But it is a fact of which he may be proud.” 
In addition, we would say that Mr. Dou- 
gan’s hats include all sorts of styles and are 
of different qualities, from the cheapest to 
the very finest. But all his hats are low in 
price and will surely give satisfaction. 





Dr, Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
produce the most. gratifying results. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them, 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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SALUTARY STIMULATION. 


WHEN vital action is sluggish, a stim- 
ulant, provided it be pure and properly 
medicated, is the most reliable agent for 
imparting the necessary impetus to the 
semi-dormant organs, accelerating the lan- 
guid circulation, and averting the maladies 
to which functional inactivity gives rise. 
Physicians who have employed Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters in their practice pronounce 
itthe most salutary tonic stimulant they have 
ever used, and especially commend it as a 
remedy for torpidity of the bowels, liver, 
stomach, and kidneys and as a resuscitant 
of vital energy. The medicinal value of the 
Bitters is due to the fact that with their 
basis of pure old rye are combined, in per- 
fect chemical harmony, the best restorative 
and life-sustaining elements known to med- 
ical botany. The Bitters never deteriorate 
in the most unfavorable climates. 








AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT COM- 
PANY. 


Ir you have any idea of painting your 
buildings this season, we would recommend 
you to send to Seelye & Stevens, 32 Burling 
Slip, N. Y., agents of the Averill Chemical 
Paint Company, for sample card, contain- 
ing the shades and tints of their paints, 
which have become exceedingly popular. 
These paints are ready for immediate use, 
are very durable and economical, which 
latter fact alone is worthy of consideration, 
in the present depression of affairs. Hav- 
ing used these paints for years in our own 
buildings, we speak knowingly when we 
say they fully bear out all the claims th 
company make for them. 








EXCELSIOR PRINTING PRESSES. 


Ir gives us pleasure to announce that a 
first premium has been given to the Excel- 
sior Printing Presses at the Centennial. 
The award consists of a Bronze Medal and 
Diploma and the judges’ report says sub- 
stantially: The best press for amateur 
printers. These presses are used in the 
Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, ‘in 
nearly every state in the country, and 
many are shipped to foreign nations. 
They are manufactured by Kelley & Co., 
of Meriden, Ct. 








BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Tue fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of history 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 





Medical men, both Allopathic and 
Homeopathic, unanimously concur that 
the strong alkali contained in common 
Saleratus is detrimental to health and paves 
the way for disease. They also concir that 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus is the 
only perfectly harmless article in the mar- 
ket which can be relied upon. Use it with 
cream of tartar, instead of soda. Call on 
the Grocers for it. Their depot is 112 Lib- 
erty Street, New York. 





AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS ABROAD,— 
The Japanese Government intending to 
introduce music in its European Schools, 
their foreign experts have selected Geo. 
Woods & Co.’s Boston-made Parlor Or- 
gans, over all American and European in- 
struments, as most thoroughly constructed 
and likely to withstand the climate. 


“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM!” 


THe Spencer Optical Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, have already 
made themselves known to thousands of 
the affiicted by the perfection of their 
Diamond Spectacles, each pair stamped 
with the diamond trade-mark. 

Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gagevexpress. European oa 350 rooms, 

taurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 











“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the ‘“ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, fro 


which it will he seen we now give away 


this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
pricsof the Wringer being $8. . 














Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address RopERT Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 
—_—_—_—_—————— 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 ier, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
Po Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

py no ridicul tints; r di C) 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 nd street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 














SUPERIOR 


OLIVE OR SALAD OIL. 


FINEST EVER IMPORTED. 
Selected especially for, imported and bottled by us. 


CASWELL, HAZARD & C0., 


DRUCCISTS, 
5th AVE., CORNER 24th ST., 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL BUILDING, 
AND 

6th AVE., CORNER 39th ST. 
Also 


Y 
No. 132 THAMES ST., NEWPORT, R. I. 


Our eg | places of business are as above. We 
have no interest in any other store in New York 
and none have any interest with us. Allrepresenta- 
tions by any that they have are false and without 
foundation. 


KANAWHA SPLINT COAL 


A Superior Blazing Fuel, 
for use in Open Grates. 


IT IGNITES READILY, BURNS FREELY, BLAZES 
BRIGHTLY, IS FREE FROM SULPHUR, MAKES LESS 
SMOKE, ASHES, DUST, AND CLINKER than CANNEL 
and RADIATES MORE HEAT, and becomes the favorite 
Grate Coal with all who use it. 

Price $10 per Ton, delivered in any part of the 
city. Dealers’ carts supplied at our yards on liberal 
terms. POPHAM & CO., 

No. 3 West 23d St. and 32 Pine St. 

HITCHCOCK’S DINING AND LUNOH 
ROOM, cor. William and Liberty Sts., N. Y., invites 
those lunching or dining down-town to Good Food, 


Well Cooked, at Reasonable Prices, and Always Clean. 
KEPT ON THE TEMPERANCE PLAN. 


P.T. BARNUM’S 


CENTENNIAL SEASON 


GILMORE’S GARDEN, 


occupying the entire great square beunded by 4th 

and Madison Aves. and 26th and 27th Sts, 

THE GREATEST SHOW OF THE GREAT CITY IN 
THE AMUSEMENT PALACE OF THE WORLD. 
THE TROPICS TRANSPLANTED. A VAST AND 

VERITABLE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN embowering 

the rarest of exotic creatures. The Jungle Monarchs 

in a vernal conservatory of bloom and beauty. 


THE NILE NATURALIZED! 











ract of living waters. H 
RINE MARVELS gamboling in aquarium freedom. 

e most memorable of mortal marvels, CAPT. 
COSTENTENUS, a noble Greek Albanian, tattooedfrom 
head to foot in China Tartary, as punishment for en- 
gaging in rebellion against the king. 


A VAST CENTENNIAL MUSEUM. 


Life-sized automatic marvels and mechanical scenic 
illusions operated brs solid silver steam engine. 

ACEN' TEN NIAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, the most 
grotesque and wonderful of living human phenom- 
ena. 


AN ALADDIN AMPHITHEATER, 


lustrous with ten thousand vari-colored lights, GOR- 
GEOUS ORIENTAL SPECTACLES and pageants. 
The achme of decorative art. THE MARCH OF 
THE MAMMOTHS. 


$2,000 PER DAY IN SALARIES, 
To Five Great Circus Troupes. 


without parallel in Metropolitan annals, and present- 
ing in a rapid succession of sensational surprises the 
greatest heroes and heroines of the arena, including 


MARTHINO LOWANDE, 


the hurricane horseman of Brazil, in his terrific uni- 
versal challenge two, four, and seven-horse bare- 


weapeingss CHARLES W. FISH, 


the single-horse bare-back champion trick equestrian 
of the universe. 


SIX LOVELY LADY EQUESTRIANS! 


FOUR_FROLICSOME AND VOCAL FOOLS— 
George Clark, Ted Almonte, Jer®fy Harper, and Wm. 
Roland. Over one hundred peerless principal per- 
formers. More and rarer wild beasts, birds, and rep- 
tiles; more marvelous human phenomena; more 
curious, costly, and i ical triump 
more distinguished equestrians and athletes than 
were ever before presented at any one time, in any 
age or place; and MORE THAN THN TIMES THE 
PRICE OF ADMISSION in wonder and instruction 
delight and inspiration, excitement and amusement 
returned by 


THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH. 


~ Admission to the entire Garden and to every depart- 
mt of the colossal exhibition, 50 cents. 
ildren under nine years, 25 cents, 

served seats, 25 cents extra. 

Doors open at land 6:30P.M. Grand Animal and 
Arenic Spectacular Entree one hour later. 

Res _rved seats may be secured at the box-office one 
week in advance, 7 
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OUR NEW 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS. 


UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS. 


ELEGANT BLACK CHEVIOT SUITS FOR $18. 

pLAID AND STRIPED CHEVIOT SUITS, FROM $18 TO $24. 

THE FINEST SUITS IN NEW YORK, FROM $24 TO §30. 

DRESS SUITS AND DIAGONAL ALBERT COATS IN SAME RATIO. 
SUPERB STOCK OF OVERCOATS—PRICES RANGE FROM $12 TO $30. 

WE MAKE TO ORDER FINEST ENGLISH CASSIMERE TROUSERS FOR $10. 
BEST AMERICAN CASSIMERE TROUSERS, FROM $6 TO $10. 

STYLISH SUITS FROM §24 TO $40. 


SEND FOR FASHION-PLATE AND SAMPLES. 


NICHOLS & CO, 


(FORMERLY JESSUP & CO.), 


No. 256 niin _ce« = = Opposite City Hall. 


B.--We have no Branch Stores. 


DEGRAAF & COCHRANE, 


152 and 154 W. 23d St., between 6thsand 7th Aves. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale and Retail Furniture Dealers. 
LARGEST STOCK AND LOWEST PRICES TO BE FOUND. 


PARLOR, CHAMBER, AND DININC-ROOM FURNITURE, CORNICES, 
PIER CLASSES, MATTRESSES, SPRINC BEDS, Etc. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL (873, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


















THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. NEW HAVEN CONN. 





DEGRAA H. DEGRAAF, 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 
of any House in the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 

Please state where you saw this. 


WESTERN ROBE AGENCY. 
CH EAP Choice and Finely Painted Buffalo 


Robes sent to all parts of the Union 
D. Illustrated circular and price-list free. 
Gadde. 8. FLORY, Gen. Agent, Greeley, Col. 


A tire Fact! 
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out by substituting, without delay, 


STEWART'S SEWER GAS TRAP. 


(PATENTED JUNE 2th, 1876,) 
ted to be an sn ges ee to the admis- 





Warra: 
sion of this poison. Price o 


C—Outlet to Street 
B Sewer. D—Vent to 


water leader <. other 
duct to open air. 
B—Hand- hole, aed 


Drain from_ house. 
Be Ordinary | pee of 
water. F—Level be- 
low which Vent. Pi 











potty y level nec: 
Tra; 








‘ap. 

The principal feature is the Vent Pipe, D, the 
mouth of which is under water, and only opens under 
a pressure of gas from the street sewer—the water- 
level being restored just as soon as the pressure 
ceases. This vent may be conn th the rain- 
water leader or — pipe leading to the open air. 

The Vent Pipea ee prevents the process known as 
“ siphoning” a ich the water is sucked out of 

ig 


THE Reet AEE 
“THE CHEAPEST 


RVIN SAFE &SCALECO. 
265 BROADWAY WN. Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA, 
{JIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. , 





rier to the Sew 
For further ioreeaithie or terms apply to 
STEWART & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Manhattan Rottery Drain-Pi 
and Terra Cotta Works, foot of West sth x4 t. 
Sts. and 269 Pear! St., near Fulton St., New Y 


“Ee a te sy 3 








Cinna 








MATHEWS’S 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS 


gives a splendid gloss and finisI? to all starched goods, 
making them WHITER AND CLEARER than wax 
or anything else, and prevents the iron from stick- 
ing. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-oz. bottles, price 15c. Sold by Grocers 
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“MAYFLOWER.” 





GREATER IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Fireplace Heaters and Wrought-iron 


URNACES. 


See this New Heater and our New Me srepelitan 
Wrought-iron Furnace before you purchase. We 
arantee greater Heating Power, Durability, and 
Economy than can be found in those of any other 
manu ~ Te 
BURTIS & GRAFF, 
237 Water St., - - = = New York. 


ARGAND BASE-BURNER, 








Seven sizes without ovens. Six sizes with high 
Ovens. Two sizes with low apeay. Three sizes of 
Parlor Heaters. The original of this class! All 
others in the market are copies and infringe’ 


PERRY & CO., 
Albany; Chi Ill.; New York City. 


CHARLES ZINN & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Baskets, Willow Ware, Cane 
and Willow Furniture, etc., 
406 BROADWAY 
(near Canal Street) 


72, 74, and 76 WALKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 

FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED AT THE 

CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


"| Automatic Crystal Fountain. 


Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


ments, 











Blue-Glass Basins and Glo 
mounted on a_Golden-Bronze 
—_— with Polished Marble 


No springs, a or hidden 
mechanism, but a simple law of 
hydrostatics practically applied. 

e apparent absence of motive 
power ee goon —— wonder- 
ment and s 

Always reliable and in — 

A little cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 


Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the water is 
used over and over again. 

ht to topof basin, 21 inches. 
Price, Complete, $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished. Also Fountains for 
counter use, with only silver- 
plated basin and jet in sight. 
G2” Address for Circular 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
in as 33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
z BOSTON, MASS. 


iba. STUDENT LAMP. 


ONLY AND ORICINAL. 
KLEEMAN’S PATENT AND MAKE. 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 








SAFEST, 
= MOST EC Bos! CAL, 


Nos SMOKE. 
ALSO THE NEW ay) eed FIXTURE FOR 








and Druggists. 


C.F. A. 





A. I. MATHEWS & CO., 8 Murray Street, N. Y, 


“cel OVE M ame 


ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Can be attached to any Chandelier or Ceiling. 


Four Contenmiat pergnte: ad Pout Honerable 








= 
pesiatty YNTOW'S, EUR NACES Church- 


ha oo 43 one Powerful and Durable Furnace 
sold. ver * n use. 
oe OL a? Baltimere Fireplace 


Extremely powestal in heating. Attractive, brilliant, 
durable, economic 
oynton’s eRe” Open-Grate Stove. 
The moe Leng me librar stove ever made. 
n Jewel” Burner Stove 
has pa FIVE MEDALS at various Yairs. 
Send for a Estimates given for heating 


and west ¢ cone} 
ARDSON. BOYNTON & CO.. 
matatnctupete No. 234 Water Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1542. 
CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE-WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COAL AND SAND / 


Screens, Sieves, j 


BRASS and IRON ; 


WIRE-CLOTH, 
Railroad Car 
HAT-RACKS, 
FOUNDRY 
RIDDLES, etc,, 
Springfield, 

Mass. 4 

W.D. STEVENS# 
Agent and 

Treasurer. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


HERRINGS SAFES 






















BEST IN THE WORLD! 


SECOND-HAND SAFES 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


HERRING & CO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 
LSTA a Your~° 
A AGREE. 





' A 
*BY-USING INFERIOR-HEATING APPARATUS. 
& MASS OF IRON COLD,OR AT BEST BUT 
PARTFALLY WARM 1S THE RESULT OF BAD 
CIRCULATION: IN MOST’ SPEAM RADIATORS. 


The abaveseuts représPrit<« the 
(sectiong and: gutside vrems ot 


Carrs STEAM. RADIATOR = 

whith has a positive erreulatiorm 
a. wr AT. OINIEC\E:. 

thé alr beth iinmme diately exvell a 
on the” Gdynission of Sté a1. 


43 COURTLAND : 7.3 yn 





, 
29 TO 33 PARK PLACE, NEW YOBK. 
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FALL AND WINTER 


SHAWLS, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


are now offering a superb assortment of 


SHAWLS AT GREAT BARGAINS, 


IN CASHMERE, HONEYCOMB, BEAVER 
SAXONIAN, CIRCASSIAN, HYMALAY ‘A LN or 
and 


THE CENTRAL PARK WRAP, 


for Evening Wear, in White and Colors. 


OPEN and FILLED CENTER FRENCH CAMELS’ 
HAIR SQUARE AND LONG SHAWLS. 
STRIPED FRENCH CAMELS’ HAIR DITTO. 
PERSIAN, PAISLEY, and BROCHE DITTO..- 
SCOTCH & DOMESTIC Sqr. & Long WOOLSHAWLS. 


GREATLY REDUCED. 


TRAVELING MAUDS. 


CLOTH and SEAL PLUSH 
CARRIAGE ROBES, ete., etc. 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


CLOTH 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are now offering the largest and best selected stock 
in the market of 


English and Scotch Cassimeres, 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH PLAID AND STRIPE 
SUITINGS. 


OVERCOATINGS. | 


ELY 7 ane SARDINIANS, AND FUR BEAVERS, 
GONAL AND BASKET COATINGS. 


“Carr's” Celebrated Meltons. 


BLACK AND COLORED MATELASSE CLOTHS. 
New Designs for LADIES’ WRAPS, CLOAKS, etc. 


LADIES’ AMAZON CLOTHS, 


in New Colorings. 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC WATERPROOFS, 
Choice Shades. 





* SEALSKIN CLOTH, 
BLACK AND COLORED ASTRAKHANS, 
FANCY WHITE AND LAMBSKIN CLOAKINGS. 


ENGLISH DEVON KERSEYS, 


FOR “ LIVERY ” OVERCOATS, 
in Every Color. 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 


DRESS GOODS 


Fall and Winter Wear. 


ROYAL ESTERMENES, 
ALLIGATOR SUITINGS., 
** JACQUARD” CASHMERES, 
ARMURE MATELASSE, 
in all Wool and Silk and Wool. 
pDAMASSE SATTEEN, CASHMERE, AND CAMELS’ 
HAIR CLOFHS, NEIGE DAMASSE, 
together with a great variety of other 
PLAIN AND FANCY WOOL FABRICS, 
SUITABLE FOR 


House and Street Costumes 


Arnold, Constable & .Co,, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


fa O____________) 
Financial, 
HONEST MONEY. 


Money, inthe proper sense of the term, 
is that commodity which in a given com- 
munity is, by usage or law, or by both, 
employed to-express the relative values of 
all other commodities and also to facilitate 
the process of exchanging them for each 
other. The first of these functions it per- 
forms by its own value as the product of 
labor; and the second function depends on 
its universal exchangeableness for all other 
things that are inthe market to be bought 
and sold. The two functions, though not 
identical, are, nevertheless, intimately allied 
with each other, and practically insepara 
ble. Money is the medium of exchange, 





because it is the measure of value; and, 
being such a measure, it naturally becomes 
such a medium. 

The first feature, then, of honest money 
is that it should be the product of labor, 
and that for this reason it should have an 
exchange value equal to that of any other 





product costing the same ‘amount of labor. 
An ounce of gold has not'the bulk in space 
or the weight of the wheat or corn 
that it will buy; but, for an’ average, 
it is the equivalent of the wheat or 
corn in its labor-cost, and, hence, when 
estimated by the labor-standard, it has the 
same value. Either will exchange for the 
other. He who has the gold in his posses- 
sion has a guaranty that with it he can pro- 
cure its equivalent in wheat or corn, or in 
any other commodity having the same 
labor-cost. The final principle is that of 
equivalency, as determined by the expendi- 
ture of labor. Real money is simply a 
concentrated form of labor, and, like all 
other things to which value is attached, has 
the basis of its value in the labor which, 
for an average, 1s necessary to produce it. 
It is pot a cheat or a delusion, but a posi- 
tive SPetance, that represents labor and has 
value for this reason. 

A second feature of honest money con- 
sists in the wniformity of its value. Abso- 
lute and unvarying uniformity of value is 
possessed by no product of labor; yet some 
of these products possess it in a much 
higher degree than others. All other things 
being equal, that commodity is best for 
monetary use which has this quality in the 
highest degree and which, hence, fluctuates 
least in its value at different times, and 
especially which is least subject to sudden 
fluctuations of value. Theimportance of sta- 
bility in the value of money arises from the 
fact that it is used as the measure of other 
values. If the same amount of money, 
considered relatively to these other values, 
means one thing to-day and another thing 
to-morrow, then he who receives it to-day 
will to-morrow be either a gainer or a loser 
by reason of this difference. If the money 
paid to him to-day be wages, and be spent 
to-morrow, and if as thus spent it will buy 
less than it would have bought to-day, and 
if this reduction of purchasing power be 
due not to the state of the market, but to 
the character of the money, then the ‘laborer 
is practically cheated out of a portion of 
his wages by the money in use. It is not 
honest money. The use of it, whichever 
way it fluctuates, involves loss to somebody. 
The. difficulty lies in the instability of its 
value. ° 

A third feature of honest money consists 
in identity as to the meaning of its terms. 
Contracts are usually made in the terms of 
money. A given party, for example, agrees 
to pay to another at a specified date so 
many dollars. Here the term dollars 
designates what is to be paid. When 
the contract is made a dollar means a 
given quantity of coined gold, having 
a certain degree of fineness. The law 
thus defines it. Now, suppose that, after 
the contract is made, the law changes the 
import of this term, by the substitution of 
something else for gold—a piece of paper, 
for example—or by changing the quantity 
of gold indicated by the word dollar. This 
being done, it is manifest at a glance that 
the law bas intervened between these par- 
ties and changed theig contract, to the 
damage of one or the other. Jt retains the 
term dollar, but assigns to it a new mean- 
ing. Either it consists: of something else 
than gold or it does not consist in the same 
quantity of gold; and in either case the 
dollar stipulated to be paid is not the dol- 
lar which the law authorizes to be paid. 
One or the other of the parties to the con- 
tract is cheated by a change in the mean- 
ing of the term dollar. The money of pay- 
ment, not being the money of the contract, 
though having the same name, is not hon- 
est money. It is the instrument of a prac- 
tical fraud. 

The application of these criteria of hon- 
est money to irredeemable paper money as 
a substitute for the money of actual valte 
discloses the dishonesty and fraud perpe- 
trated upon a community by forcing upon 
it such paper money. It is not really money 
at all, though the people are compelled by 
law to accept it as such in the settlement of 
contracts; and this is a fraud. Its labor- 
cost is no standard of its legal value. Havy- 
ing no basis of value in the material of 
which it is composed, it is subject to great 
fluctuations in its market value, according 
to the quantity issued—which is quite sure 
to be excessive—and according to the credit 
of the government issuing it., When em- 
ployed for the settlement of contracts made 
prior to the issue, it is simply acheat by all 
the difference between its value and that of 
the money contemplated in those contracts. 
The great financial question before the peo- 
ple at the present time is whether they will 
continue the use of dishonest money or, 
by pepasning: specie payment, return to the 
currency of actual value, which is the only 
kind of money that is really honest. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue Associated Banks are steadily losing 
their deposits, and the outflow of green- 
backs to the South and West. reduces the 
surplus reserve rapidly from week to week. 
This process is likely to be continued until 
near the end of the year; but, while there 1s 
a surplus of money in Wall Street seeking 
employment, it matters very little whether 





the surplusage be great or small. The 
rates of interest on ‘‘call” loans are slight- 
ly higher; but they. are still low enough 
and discounts are without essential change. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday last 
shows, as was anticipated, a large decrease 
in the various items, except the circula- 
tion, which is slightly’ in excess of the pre- 
vious week. The actual figures are: 
Differences. 
“Dee. 1,121,900 
..{Dee. 2,918,100 

AED. bodsddessttecksiss <td “une.” 19} 

The surplus reserve of the Associated 
Banks is now but $13,535,325, being a de- 
crease of $3,005,100, as compared with the 
previous week’s statement. The surplus 
reserve is greater than it was last year at 
the same date by $7,825,425, and the 
amount of specie held’ by” the banks is 
greater to the extent of nearly $12,000,000. 

The trade movements of the week have 
been very active everywhere, in spite of the 
distractions consequent upon the elections 
in the three Western States. It is said that 
political papers treat trade as a campaign 
uuxiliary—those who are working for the 
election of Hayes being anxious to make 
trade appear better than it is and those 
who are working for Tilden being equal- 
ly anxious to make everything as black as 
possible. But it is not possible for political 
papers to make merchants believe that they 
are doing an active business when they know 
they are not, or to delude railroad man- 
agers with the idea of there being more 
freight offering to their roads than they can 
carry, if the contraray were the case. 

The demand for money is still less than 
the supply and the rates of call loans are 
easy at 2to3 percent. There was a little 
spurt of excitement in the middle of the 
week, when the rates on call loans were run 
up to 5 pér cent; but the supply was so 
abundant that the demand soon subsided, 
and loans were again 24 to 3 per cent. The 
‘‘bear” operators of the Stock Exchange 
have not yet attempted to create an artificial 
stringency in money; but they may resort 
to this old trick later in the season, when 
the reserve runs down to a lower point. 

The business of the Stock Exchange con- 
tinues very active, with lively fluctuations 
in the leading speculative stocks and enor- 
mously heavy transactions. There is also 
a large demand for the regular investment 
securities, in both railroad bonds and Gov- 
ernments. 

In U. 8. bonds there is a demand for the 
coupon 5 per cent. 10-40s at 115 per cent. 
The registered stock is 114 per cent. Phe 
coupon 5s of 1881 are also wanted at 1144 
per cent. The registered 1123 ex-dividend. 

In railroad securities the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph 8 per cents. sold at 79 per cent., 
which includes accumulated interest since 
September ist. 

‘The Morris and Essex first consolidated 
mortgage (under lease to Delaware and 
Lackaw: annz) sold at 101 per cent., includ- 
ing accrued interest since June Ist. 

Central New Jersey convertibles sold at 
87, including accrued interest since May ist. 

The advance which has been engineered 
in some of the stocks which were most 
seriously depressed has been pretty well 
maintained; but it is altogether impossible 
to keep up a selling price for stocks above 
their intrinsic investment value as soon as 
that value can be ascertained. Those who 
buy ‘for a turn” will sell when they can 
realize a profit, or when they find it pru- 
dent, to save themselves from a loss. When 
a stock rapidly declines 50 to 75 percent. in 
price it is natural to expect a reaction, and 
venturesome operators will be found to take 
hold of anything which has so suddenly 
gone down; but they instantly drop it when 
It shows no symptoms of going up again. 
The coal stocks have been unduly de- 
pressed, perhaps; but until they resume 
regular dividends again they are not likely 
to get back to the old place they once occu- 
pied. New York Central keeps steady at 
par to 102, and the Commodore keeps alive, 
to the astonishment of his friends and the 
consternation of the ‘‘bears,” who are 
heavily ‘‘short” of his great stock. 

The changes in the leading stocks for the 
week, as compared with prices at the close 
of last week, were an advance in Pitts- 
burgh of 12 per cent.;in Chicago, Alton, 
and St. Louis, 2; in Consolidation Coal, 1; 
Canton Company, 3; Delaware, Lackawan- 
na, and Western, 18; Adams Express, 24; 
American Express, 13; United States Ex- 

ess, $; Wells Fargo Express, 13; Harlem 
Railroad, 1}; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 3; 
do. Preferred, 4; New York Central, 3; 
Pacific Mail, 23; Fort Wayne, 1; Missouri 
Pacific, 3. There was a decline in Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph of 13; Chicago and 
Northwestern of 1}; do. Preferred, 2; 
Rock Island, 4; Delaware and Hudson, 14; 
Erie Railroad, $; Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
4; Illinois Central, ar Lake Shore, 144 
Michigan Central, 13; New Jersey Cen- 
tral Railroad, 43; "160 Mountain Railroad, 
2; Kansas City, Preferred, 12; Toledo and 
Wabash, 3 3g; and in Western Union Tele- 
graph,-. hereare rumors of an intended 
upward movement in this latter stock; but 
no indications of it appeared in the opera- 
tions on the Stock Exchange during the 
week. 

The gold market has been steady during 
the week at 108 13-16 to 1094. The price 
was a fraction stronger at the close than at 
the opening. 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14TH, 1876, 


Central National. .....--cane-ass 





1001, 





Chemical........... --1001 
City....... «+. 300 
Commerce.... .......: +» 108 
Corn Exchange 120 
East; River..........6. we, ee 95 
First National............. Pe snve 200 
Fourth National............... +. 8014 
MINOR AES dodcdcd ote d dewslic ck dt 

Fifth Avenue............. 


Gallatin National 


lmporters’ and Traders’ 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
staph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp. and Gon Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DiviDENDS and Town, Counry, 
and State Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
CoMMISSION all MARKETABLE STOCKS and 
Bonns. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 


Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages. without cost to the lender 

References: Any of the Banks or “Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. i 

Thames N: tional Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Trader 
National Bank 


20, PER CENT. NET, 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of 
land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest or principal when due. 
Send for particulars. References in every state in 
the Union, who will confirm the above facts. 

WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE 
7 loan in land alone, Sdare of the 
buildings. No investment safer. No 


KA 
or 73 Cedar Street, New y ork, 
payments more promptly met. Best of references 











P x. ER. Security o 6 tim 


CENT. NET 
iven Send stamp tor particulars. 


for the money-lender. In- 

terest paid comb ennuel - 
FOrNS STON, Negotiator of Mortgage “Loans, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





When you want to buy or sell 
Real state or have taxes 
— — ee or rents col- 


H. O. STONE, 
focted, write to H. O. STONE, 
REAL ESTATE 146 Madison “street, Chicago. 
enon i 4 permission to 
Vise, 


Esa, 
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DEALER.  samvurL H Faq Ry 
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e  BISEL u OO, 


BANKERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


NINE PER GENT, BONDS, 


Ws: have a corps of old, experienced a oe in 
Indianapolis, Evansville, Grand Rapids, and 
other cities, who are always supplied blag a le 
funds to take their pick of the 

FERING and pay cash down for them. We (2) ot ie 
able to give our customers the first selection of the 


CHOICEST WESTERN LOANS. 


53 Wate in — YORK: W.D.&T.J. BARBOUR, 


“sa our nn we refer to BANK OF NEW 
YORK and VERMILYE & CO. 


Silverware, Bonds, Jewelry, 
RECEIVED FOR SAFE KEEPING BY 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK 
at $1a year for $1,000 of Bonds, and SA FES RENT- 
ED at sons ng to $200 a year in its Fire and Burglar- 
proof Vault 
Nos. 140, 142, and 146 Broadway. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
The first established in the world. 


‘A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy, known all over New land and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND “e PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons af Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” 





Ete. 





ISSOURI, AND 
There is no 


er Cent. will TUARY, "K address f for Circular 


femmnoce 2 ACTU Kansas, 
Central Illinois Loan Agency,’ Fe — t_, Hlinois. — 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
Sash Sapsias ~-"-"- % 882/998 88 


oss Assote 
Crete? 





- = = =1,592 775 09 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





. OMARLES L. ROR Assista ¢ Secretary 
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Commercial, 
SOUTERRY ¢ CLAIMS. 


THE Fourteenth dacedeansh, if suvtinal 
and enforced, stands guard over the Treas- 
ury of the United States against the possi- 
pility of certain claims growing out of the 
late war. Its fourth section provides that 
“neither the United,States nor any state 
shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave; but 
al] such debts, obligations, and claims shall 
be held illegal and void.” When this 
amendment was under consideration in 
Congress and in the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states, Democrats, both North and 
South, strenuously opposed it; and for 
years afterward they claimed that the pro- 
cess of its ratification was not in conform- 
ity With the Constitution, and, hence, that 
the amendment wus really no part of the 
fundamental law of the land. Asa matter 
of political expediency, they have within 
a few years concluded not to urge this prop- 
osition and profess an acceptance of the 
three recent amendments; yet there is no 
evidence that they have really changed their 
views in regard to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. What they would do, if in power, 
in regard to the amendment is by no means 
clear. We, hence, say that, if it be sus- 
tained and enforced, it effectually protects 
the Treasury of the United States against a 
certain class of claims originating in the 
war. If the former Democratic theory on 
this subject should come into power, then 
theamendment might be nullified; and, if 
so, the way might be opened for paying 
debts incurred in aid of the Rebellion and 
making compensation for the loss or eman- 
cipation of slaves. This would be very 
acceptable to Southern Democracy, and, 
were it politic, it would even now be avowed 
as a part of its creed. 

Whatever may be true in the future with 
reference to this class of excluded claims, 
we know, as a matter of fact, that claims of 
another class not excluded by the Four- 
teenth Amendment were, at the last session 
of Congress, presented to the Democratic 
House of Represehtatives in the form of 
bills, and that these bills are now in the 
hands of committees awaiting considera- 
tion. The amount no less than the char- 


acter of these claims is astounding. We 
give them in the following summary: 
Rebuilding the Mississippi levees......... $ 5,250,000 
Rebuilding bridges in West Virginia...... 200,000 
Refunding Of COtton tax.......ccccsccceces 68,072,000 
Supplies used or destroyed ...ece0. ceeeees 1,205,163,000 
Use and occupation of property............ 1,205,163,000 
Proceeds of captured property........... oé 9,000,000 
The direct tax refunded and remitted.... 5,153,886 
Disloyal mail CONtrACTOFS, .......c..ceeeeeee 350,000 
Disloyal claimants under the repeal of 

Section 3480 of the Revised Statutes... 


Private relief bills 





0 eR reece Seastece toeeaveneser: 
We have here an aggregate almost equal 
tothe national debt at its highest point 
and some $400,000,000 in excess of its pres- 
ent amount. There is not a single one of 
these claims that might not be paid in per- 
fect consistency with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. And, if the purpose to secure 
their payment, if possible, some or all of 
them, were not seriously entertained by 
the South, why have they been presented 
in th@form of bills by Southern Demo- 
crats? It is true that no action has been 
taken by the House of Representatives be- 
yond that of referring the bills to commit- 
tees; and it is equally true, if the Demo- 
cratic party should elect the President and 
obtain the majority in the two houses of 
Congress, as it would, if at all, mainly by 
the votes of the ‘solid South,” that these 
and other claims would be pressed upon 
Congress for payment. The strong proba- 
bility is that many of them would be suc- 
cessful, and that in this way a large addi- 
tion would be made to the national debt. 
The Southern people were great losers 
by the war. Nearly, all the fighting, the 
tramping of armies, the destruction of 
Property and its use and occupancy for 
military purposes were upon their soil. 
They lost their slaves and all their public 
War debts were wiped out. These conse- 
quences came. upon them as the results.of 
Tebellion and the measures for its conquest 
and the reconstruction of Southern society 
on the basis of equal rights. Now, one of, 








he motives that makes the South—that is 
to say, the white people of the South, the 
ex-rebels, the men who lost so: much by the 


Rebellion—a solid unit in the political sense 
is the hope that the success of the Demo- 
cratic party, so largely due as it would ‘be to 
this ‘‘solid South,” will open the. way: 
for repairing, by a charge upon the Nation- 
al Treasury, at least, a portion of these 
enormous nan, As we have no doubt, 
this is a Southern idea. It is one of the 
items that enter into the so-called Southern 
question, contemplated from the Southern 
standpoint. Nor is there anything in the 
history of the Democratic party, before, 
during, or since the war, even to suggest 
that it would not, if in power, lend a will- 
ing ear to this programme, just so far as it 
might be deemed politically safe to do so. 
There is, indeed, no phase of the Southern 
question in regard to which this party can 
be trusted. 

We do not believe that the Southern idea 
on this subject will be a success; and our 
main reason is the belief that the people 
will not place the Government in Demo- 
cratichands. Of course, the ‘‘ solid South” 
would be very willing to lave all these 
claims paid; yet those who conquered this 
‘solid South” are not likely to submit to 
any such exaction or trust the Government 
with those who would be tempted to impose 
it. The true way to put to rest this ques- 
tion of Southern claims is to elect Governor 
Hayes and a Republican Congress. This 
will be the end of the question—at least, for 
the present. 


A. SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Just received, a large importation of HONITON and 
I ge BRAIDS, 
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and Ornaments, Berlin "Zephyrs, Worsted Embroid- 
eries, and all materials for NEXDLEWORK, at the 
lowest prices. Samples sent. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


lth ST. AND 6TH AV.,NEW YORK. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


4TH ST. AND 6TH AVE. 


BONNETS 


This being the season when ladies talk about get- 
ting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where to buy 
them, we take pleasure in calling attention to our 
stock and soliciting an examination. Our Bonnets 
are trimmed with the richest kind of material and 
= od prices as to justify our adopting 

e motto 


QUALITY, STYLE, AND CHEAPNESS. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, 
between 19th and 20th Streets, NEW YORK. 


KOCH’S, 


Corner 6th Av. and 20th St., 


now on exhibition an immense stock of 


CLOAKS, 


all the newest styles of Cloaks ) Dol- 
both foreign and ind domestic manufacture. 


Sime Rough Beaver Cloaks, $2 65. 
Richly-trimmed Plain Beavers, 1) 50. 
. Fine all-wool Beaver Cloaks, $6.50 
Cloaks. Extra long, all-wool, silk trimmed, $8 00. 














includin 
mans, 0 


Cloaks. 
Cloaks. 








Cloaks. Handsome Rough Beavers, stylishly trimm- 
Cloaks. ed, $8.00, ses 8 ang #000. 

Cloaks ery fine a er Cloaks, heavily 
Cloaks. trimmed with ae fil. 50, $11.75. 

Cloaks. Elegant Matelacee pS age hae Beaver 
Cloaks. Cl oaks, $15.0 

Cloaks. A full line of ft fur-trimmed, plain, and Mat- 
Cloaks. elasse Beaver Cloaks at extremely low 
Cloaks. prices. 

Suits. 


We would call special attention toour 
Ready-made Su‘ 


\e y-ma 
. of Cashmere, Camels’ Hair, and all the fash- 
. ionable fabrics in the latest colorings, made 
° ae in superb manner and at attractive prices. 
suits. 
Suits: SILK SUITS. 
‘ Rich | — Costumes, at $45, $50, $60, $70, 
. an 
Colored Silk Suits, at Sopular prices. 
Polonaises and Basques and Overskirts of 
. Camels’ Hair, Cashmere, 2 and ao goods, 
of new and Tich Cosine. from $4.50 w 
its made’to order in latest Paris fashion, at 
Suits. short notice, at reasonable charges. 


Dress Goods. 7 DRESS G GooDs. ; 


Dress Goods. Just 
Dress Goods. 5 cases 8’ Hair Cloth, 1 
Dress Goods. 7 cases Camels’ Hair Cloth. Yo 
2 cases colored Cashmere, 25c. 
3 cases Damasse Goods, 280. ahd 30c. 
9 cases fancy Dress Goods, at 


-» B0C., BTC. 
io goane or — ” All-wool 
Double-width ith Oamels * of most 
= hionable oe ~ and 85c. 


and dove 8, 
before the advance, from 15 to 25 
cent. cheaper than present marke’ 
Silks. norma 


—$50,000 worth of Ladies’, Gentle- 
. eect and Children’s Underwear now 
open at half of last season’s prices at 


KOCH’S, . 


6th Ave., corner 20th St. 








SOFT, ELASTIC KID, 
PERFECT SHAPE, 
ELEGANT FALL SHADES 
SEWED LOCK-STITCH, 
DURABLE IN WEAR. 


Every glove is whrbnnica-that is, if it rips or 
tears when first tried onthe hand, we send you an- 
other pair. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
2-BUTTON, $1.25; 
3-BUTTON, $1.40; 
4-BUTTON, $1.60; 
6-BUTTON, $1.90. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Publishers of EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY. 





GO TO 


MEARES” 


for the largest and most elegant assortment of 


Ladies’ Ready-Made Costumes, 
CLOAKS, SACKS, DOLMAS, 
SUBERB TRIMMED BONNETS, 
FINE MILLINERY COODS, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


and the best assortment of 


COLORED BONNET VELVETS. 
RICHARD MEARES, 


Corner Sixth Ave. and Nineteenth St. 


WALLE 





M‘SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N.Y., 


offered on Monday an immense stock of Silks, Dress 
Goods, Flannels, Blankets, Domestics, etc., pur- 
chased at the recent auction salee fully 20 per cent. 
less than the present market value. 


Special Bargains in Black Silks. 


Pons 3000 ” apa Black Gros Grain Siik at 87}4c., $1, $1.25 
The above line of Silks are gtaranteed to be lic, 
per yard less than last.season’s prices. 


700 pieces colored and striped Silks at 65c., 75c., $1, 
$1.25, $1.50. 

Special attentionis respectfully called to our col- 
ored and striped Silks, as they — _batebaned pre- 
vious to the recent advance in price 
UNPARALLELED INDUCE MENTS 

IN DRESS COODsS. 
100 cases beautiful plain Dress Goods at 18c. and 20c. 
50 cases Sicilienne Poplin at 3lc. and 37c. 
10 cases French Cashmere at 50c., 62}¢c., 75c., $1. 
The above are in the newest shades of Myrtle and 


Hunter’s Green Seal and Chocolate Brown, Navy 
Blue and London Smoke. 


BLACK mage me AND BLACK 


The following line of Black Goods are guarantced 
to be superior to anything offered before at the same 
price in the New York market: 

1,500 pieces Black Cashmere, 1 yards wide, at 35c., 
50c., 6244. 
sere Black Cashmere,1\ yards wide, at 7ic , 

1,000 pieces Black Alpaca at 23c., 3ic., 374c., 50e. 

700 pieces Black Empress Cloth at 37c., 50c., 62i¢c. 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS AND 


Our Ready-made Suits and Cloaks are made in the 
latest styles and of the best material. 
lower in price than the aauee would cost to make, 


100 Black Silk Suits at $35, $50, $75, $100. 
50 Striped and Colored Silk Suits at $25, $35, $45. 


a™ Alpaca and Genoa Cloth Suits at $7, $9, $11, and 


Pat a Alpaca a rape Cloth Suits at $9, $12, 
CLOAKS. 


2,000 Cashmere and Cloth Cloaks at $3, $5, $7.50, $10, 
$15, upward, 


FLANNELS AND BLANKETS. 
3,000 pieces eces Red and Blue Twilled Flannels at %3c., 


3lc., 37 
ae 9 100 pair = Fine Blankets at $2, $3, $5, $7. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York 
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H.O Neill &Co., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., 
opened on MONDAY Oct, léth, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOW OPEN 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


To the workmanship of these garments we wish to 
call special attention, as they are cut, trimmed, and 
pressed by the best journeymen tailors, which adds 
greatly to their shape and fit. Of every style we have 
five sizes and over one hundred styles. 

Rough and plain beaver CLOAKS, nicely trimmed 
$2.25, $3.75, and $9.75, 

Very finest materials in rough and plain beaver 
matelessé, elegantly trimmed and beautiful designs, 
$11.90, $14.95, $17.50, $22.50, $24.50, up to $75. All great 
bargains. 

SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, English design, $98 to $250. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


SUITS. 


Neatly-trimmed Suits, $3.75, $5, $6.75, $9, $12, and $15. 

Cashmere and Camel’s Hair, in all the newest 
shades, elegantly trimmed with silk to match, $20 
$27, $30, and 32. 

Basques, Overskirts, and Polonaises, made from 
all the new goods, at positive bargains. 


Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks, 


IN mg 7 sae VARIETY. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which we will offer at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


French Felt Hats. 


1,000 dozen on sale. Price $1.10, in all shades. 
500 dozen on sale. Price 65 cents, in all shades 


FANCY FEATHERS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
BRAIDED BANDEAUX in Cardinal, Black, Myrtle 
Green, Brown, etc., etc. 
New FANCY FHATHERS received twice a week, of 
our own special importation. 


Bonnet Ribbons. 


Closing out several lines of FANCY RIBBONS at 
20 cents per yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, 65c. to 80c. 

8-inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, S5c. 

Special inducement in all our SLLK STOCK, as it 
was purchased before the advance in Silk. 


VELVETS. 


350 pieces of COLORED VELVETS at $2; worth $3 

500 pieces of BLACK VELVET, from $1.50 to $10. 

Brown, Navy-blue, Bottle-green, Cardinal, Plum 
Garnet, and all the newest shades, manufactured ex- 
pressly for us. 


LACE COODs. 


FRENCH LACB, 
GUIPURE LACE, 
CACHEMERE LACE, 
THREAD LACE, 
YAK LACE. 

Special attention given to made-up LACE GOODS. 

CHILDREN’S LACES and VELVET CAPS a 
specialty. 

LACE RUFfFLINGS in endless variety. 

Have just received a magnificent stock of English, 
French, and German 


HOSIERY, 


for LADIES, GENTS, and CHILDREN, in WOOL, 
COTTON, and MERINO, ALL THE NEWEST 
STYLES. MISSES’ MERINO HOSE ata 
REDUCTION OF 6 PER CENT. 
$2.75 to $4 per dozen. 
GENTS’ MERINO VESTS reduced from 85c. to 9c. 
GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85c. to 
A full line of Cartwright & Warren’s and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
GENTS’ LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2-buttons, 9c. 
500 doz. 3-buttons, $1.06. 
ALL WARRANTED—ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 
N. B.—Reduction to the Trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 TO 329 SIXTH AVENUE, 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tv would have been a Very strange thing, 
indeed, if trade had not felt the influence of 
the political tornado which raged last week 
in Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia. The 
number of men drawn away by the de- 
mands of politics was not only very great; 
but the political excitement in those states 
distracted the attention of so many active 
buyers that their absence from the market 
was very sensibly felt. It is not to be ex- 
pected that they will all come back until 
after the November election, and then it is 
reasonable to anticipate a better business 
than we have before known in that month. 

The package trade in domestic cottons 
for the past week has been comparatively 
light; but trade has been by no means at a 
stand still and the jobbers have been doing 
a reasonably good business and prices are 
generally firmly maintained. Reports from 
New England are to the effect that some 
trouble is caused in many places by a 
searcity of water, which diminishes pro- 
duction, and that some cotton mills have 
been shut down altogether. The Fall River 
News says: 

‘‘The drought continues to affect pro- 
duction to an appreciable extent abroad, 
and even here the out-put of several mills 
is materially affected, in consequence of a 
short supply of water. The sales of prints 
are still large enough to keep all desirable 
styles so closely sold up as to warrant a 
continuance on dark work for some time 
to come, and the volume of trade from the 
West and South is rapidly increasing. 
Both sections are realizing satisfactory 
prices for their crops, and the exchange of 
their products for the products of Northern 
and Eastern manufactories will give such 
an impulse to trade as to insure a good 
business for the coming year. With such 
an outlook, it would be well for printers to 
accept the situation with the best grace 
possible, trusting that the rains of Novem- 
ber may so increase the supply of cloths 
that a further advance in price may be pre- 
vented. The effort to ‘bear’ the market, 
under present circumstances, will be futile.” 


To those who think that the manufactur- 
ing interests of the country have been utter- 
ly ruined in consequence of Republican 
maladmuinistration, the following facts re- 
specting two of the companies in Manches- 
ter, N. H., will be of interest: 


‘‘From the report of William Amory, 
treasurer, made at the annual meeting of 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, last 
week, it appears that some interesting state- 
ments appear. From the manufacture of 
10,648,391 pounds of cloth nine per cent. 
dividends were declared and paid during 
the past seven years. New mills have been 
built, old ones remodeled, one hundred per 
cent. added to the number of spindles; and, 
by substituting new and improved machin- 
ery, the productive capacity has been 
doubled, the cost of manufacture reduced, 
and the quality of goods improved. The 
water-power has been greatly improved by 
constructing a solid stone dam at Amoskeag 
Falls, at great expense, and building a river- 
wall nearly half a mile long below Amos- 
keaz Bridge, on the east side, straightening 
the river, and making ten acres of new land, 
of great value for manufacturing purposes, 

art of which has already been utilized. 
ith the substantial completion of improve- 
ments projected seven years ago, the Amos- 
keag is the largest manufacturing company 
of finished products in the world. The 
Stark Mills, one of the oldest and most sub- 
stantial corporations in the city, from the 
treasurer’s report, shows 12,246.397 yards of 
cotton and linen goods and 1,473,654 bags 
manufaciured during the year. Semi- 
annual dividends of 3 per cent. have been 
declared and paid. Since this corporation 
commenced operations, about thirty-eight 
years ago, its dividends have averaged 9 per 
cent. The average for twenty-five years is 
10 per cent. and for fifteen years 15 per 
cent.” 


The dealings in brown sheetings and 
shirtings have been rather quiet during the 
week. Thesupply of desirable goods in first 
hands is scant and prices are firm. There 
is a good demand for 4-yard makes of 
favorite brands. 

The demand for bleached sheetings and 
shirtings continues good and prices are with- 
ouc material change, although there have 
been some advances in certain makes. 
The sales are mostly of medium and low 
grades. 

Prints are largely sold ahead, and prices 
are consequently steady; but a fractional 
decline has occurred in cloths, in spite of 
the scarcity of water and the anticipated 
lessening of production. The demand for 
dark. fancies ig hardly as. lively as it has 
been-and there are symptoms of accumulat- 
ing stocks in first hands, although not to an 
alarming extent at present, 


Ginghams are dull, except in the line of 
new dress goods, which meet with ready 
sale at firm prices. 

Cheviots and colored cottons are dull, but 
not unusually so for the season. 

Cotton flannels are fairly active at un- 
changed prices, and the low grades, which 
have been in most active demand, are sold 
closely up to the supply. 

Worsted dress goods are still in active 
demand, although less so than they have 
been; but the agents hold orders largely 
ahead of productionin same styles and the 
supply in first hands is small. 

In domestic woolen fabrics there is not 
much activity, and the deliveries are most- 
ly in execution of orders given some time 
ago. But there is a small business doing 
from first hands, to supply the deficiencies 
in stock caused by current trade. 

Overcoatings of favorite makes, plain- 
faced and rough, both black and colored, 
of low grades, are in fair demand, with 
sales at steady prices. 

Fancy cassimeres of good styles and of 
medium quality are in fair demand; but the 
business in these goods is by no means 
large. Prices are without material change. 

Worsted coatings are selling moderately 
well at steady prices and large orders have 
been given for future delivery. 

Kentucky jeans of fine quality have been 
in rather better demand; but the apparent 
popularity of blue jeans in Indiana does 
not seem to have been felt in the market in 
this quarter. If every man who voted for 
the Democratic candidate for governor last 
week in the Hoosier State had paid him 
the compliment of adopting his livery, it 
would have created a lively market for 
blue jeans. 

American silks are in good demand, for 
both piece silks and ribbons, and the late 
advance in prices has been well maintained. 

Foreign goods are doing better in every 
department, and the demand for the better 
styles of dress goods, adapted to city trade, 
is more active. Prices are well maintained 
for every description of seasonable fabrics, 
but there is no indications of an advance. 

Two prominent dry goods merchants 
died last week. One of them, Benjamin 
Loder, once a well-known jobber in Broad- 
way, had withdrawn from the business on 
his election to the presidency of the Erie 
Railway Company; but the other, Mr. 
William Lottimer, for many years an im- 
porter of white goods and formerly of the 
house of Large & Lottimer, was still in 
active business. He was a native of Scot- 
land, but had been engaged in business 
here for nearly half a century, having been 
a buyer for the old firm of Cripps & Co. 
He was but 62 at the time of his death and 
his estate is estimated at $1,500,000. 


Ee ____ 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, October 16, 1876. 
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BROWN DRILLS. 


APPLETON sccaceecceceseee 
Augusta. 4 

Boot, A.. 
Agawam, F 
Lyman, H.. 


AT Stevan Ct 


Inve a wey of hy es “ _ 


PEST 
FRACTIVE Ste stock of DRY GOODS of ALL 


RANDS, EVER GOSPLAYED in 
THIs CITY, pe Be oF 


Foreign & Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
Trimmings, Etc., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, Etc., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Ete , 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery, and 
Housefurnishing Goods. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th&tOth Sts. 


AME McCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND 1 Ith St. 


CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS. 
WE OFFERED ON MONDAY, OCT. l6rH, A 
FULL AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 

“  MATELASSE CLOAKINGS, 

IN ALL THE PARIS AND BERLIN NOVELTIES, 
SEAL-SKIN AND OTHER CLOAKINGS in great 
variety. A FULL ASSORTMENT OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN WATERPROOFS, IN 
GREEN, BLUE, and BROWN. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 

IN ALL THE NEW FALL AND WINTER STYLES, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


ececeveerecesee D 


















FALL AND: WINTER MILLINERY, 


. |E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, WN. Y. 


FRENCH FELT HATS, 


every desirable shape and color, 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


FINER FELT HATS, 95c.; sold elsewhere at $1.10. 
FELT HATS, OTTER BRIMS, $1.13, $1.25, $1.50. 
SOFT WOOL FELT HATS, 25c., 38c. 

AMERICAN FELT HATS, 25c. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


ON EXHIBITION in our LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
EVERY IMAGINABLE STYLE. 


Trimmed Hats, 
$3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5.50, $6. 


Trimmed Bonnets, 


$6.50, $7, $8, $9, $10.50, $12, $15, up to $50. 


Feathers and Flowers. 


REAL OSTRICH TIPS, 25c., 35c., 45c. per bunch of 
three. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, 38c., 50c., 75c., up. 
FEATHER BANDS, 40c. per yard. 

FANCY WINGS, ic., 5c., and 10c., up. 

NATURAL WINGS (handsome), 13c.; usual price 


25c. 
COQUE BANDEAUDX, fall shades, with and without 


Jets. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, Etc, 


Largest STOCK in this CITY to select from, un- 
doubtedly. 


2,000 PIECES BLACK AND COLORED 


SILK BONNET VELVETS, 


Our purchases were made in Europe before the last 
advance in prices. 


ac VELVETS, $1.25, $1.35, $1.45, $1.65, $1.75, 
FINER VELVETS, $2.25, $2.50, $3.00. $3.50 

Much under feaulan'» prices. 
ante WN On SHA DES—DARK AND SEAL 


WNS. NALS. MYRTLE, AND BOTTLE 
ORRENS "$1. 50, $2.00, $2.50 per yard, up. 


1,000 PIECES FINE VELVETEENS, 
from 43¢., 65c., 75c., up. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


10,000 DOZENS 


KID GLOVES. 


FALL SRA DE. 2 BUTTONS, 50c. per pair. 
TWO-BUTTON GLOVE—NEW F — SHADES— 
OPERAS, WHITE and BLACK, 85c. and $1. 


t#” EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


RICH SILK FRINGES 


AND HEADINGS. 


TITAN, MOHAIR, and PERSIAN BRAIDS, 
MINGS, Etc. 


i CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT 
UPON APPLICATION. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST., 


56,58, 60, 6:2, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLENST. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS. 


ARE OFFERING 


SILKS, 


Black, Colored, and Fancy, 


AT 2 PER CENT. LESS 


TRIM- 





THAN THEY CAN BE REPLACED. 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS 


NEW STYLES OPENING DAILY 





AT POPULAR PRICES. 
CRESCENT SUITINGS, 


Yard wide, extra heavy, lic.; worth 30c. 


46-inch Black Cashmere, $1, 


A GREAT BARGAIN. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 2v¢. 


LeBOUTILLIER BROS. 





NO. 48 EAST 14th STREET, N. ¥. 
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DRESS GOODS. A FANCY GOODS. 
gurrs, Sacqums. oo Vo MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. o « o _ Urmousrany. 
VELVETS. 0 ” a CARPETS 
SILKS. o- ” o FURS 
’ JONES °.. 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Niveteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
o o 
o 
- JONES 
SHOES o o Blankets. 
a ef gi® 4 
RIBBONS. oa o DOoMESTICS. 
_i o oO aa 
GLOVES. o o FELT HATS. 
= Pa we 
HOSIERY. 0 AO FURNITURE. 


LACES. V Housefurnishing Goods 
tay Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 

ments. All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. JONES. 





DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORSET, 
With Skirt-Supporter 


an 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 

Secures HEALTH and COMFORT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
Form. Three garments in one. Ap- 
Reread by all physicians. Ageats 
Wanted. Samples by mail, in Cou- 
til, ne Satteen, $1.75. To Agents 
25 cents less. Order ‘size two inches 
smaller than waist measure over 
\ the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
763 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVE., 


is now Offering 








BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDEN- 
TED, BARGAINS THAT DEFY ALL COM- 
PETITION, IN 


Lace Curtains. 


500 pair Real Lace at $6.00. 
500 pair do. at $8.00 ond pair. 
500 pair do, at $12.50 to $20.00. 
1, 000 pair of Real and. Brussels Lace, ranging from 


Nottingham Lace Curtains fom ONE DOLLAR 
to the finest imported, 





This stock comprises the largest and finest assort- 
ment of Lace Curtains ever offered at retail in this 
country. Being purchased at an enormous sacrifice, 
from a house just retiring from business, will be sold 
at one-half the usual prices. 


CARPETS 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


FROM 35c. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 
DRUGGETS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION A 
SPECIALTY, 





6th Avenue, one door below 13th Street. 
ONE CALL WILL CONVINCE ALL. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
ore — Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, Lace 
u 





American i Body Brussels io $ 


rpets. ae +006. T5e. 
Oilcloths Near ten. 35e., 38e i oc. 


so rich and Medium " 
FURNITURE. 
agnificent b.w. Dressing Case Suits, $300; 
ne b. w. Dressing Case Bute $16; chow 5. “ot 
Kine b. w. Bureau Suits, $50 h $90. 
Fine Cottage Suits, carved to RS; wossh 0. 
Fine Parior Suits, 7 pieces, i worth $60. 
Extra Fine Parlor Baits ol Fey : rth $100, 
n and examine, peas ind 
to churches and institution eon 
D. KELL Y’S, 512 and. 54 8th Ave., cor. 36th St. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31 Howard St.), 
now offers at retail, wt reduced prices, new stock of 


carpets, as follow 
BODY BRUSSELS, 





AX MINSTERS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-PLY INCGRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
_CLOTHs, RUCS, AND MATTINGS. 





SUPERIOR 


OVEN CORSETS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 











United States Gorset Go., 


NEW YORK. 





1ry one of the popular styles: 


“CHARM,” “BEAUTY,” 
"AA? St AVENUE” 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 


THEINDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 





PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
“ENT, on receipt of the sum named 7% @d- 


dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid, 

Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist......2+......000...-$1 30 $1 5 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... 270 300 


Atlantic Monthly................360 400 
Christian at Work..........ee.e. 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 4 0€ 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine ............... 3 60 4 0 
Harper’s Weekly......... ....... 366 406 
Harper’s Bazar......secsccssee.s, 360 400 


Home Jourmal.........seeseeee.. 2 60 3 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘‘The_ . Rustic 

Wreath? uc ciacicese..csce secce B® 1% 
Ladies’ Journal ................. 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... sees 3 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age.......... -.-- 750 800 
National Sunday-schoo) Teacher. 1 00 156 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 UC 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2% 8 ud 
Scribner’s Montbly..... .........360 400 
Sunday Magazine........ creoeeee 2300 2B 
The Galaxy...essees cen sesceeee 360 86400 
The Nation (new subs.)....... woos 4 15 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)...... 135 16 


The Mlustrated Christian Weekly..225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 8 10 8 60 


international Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream............. --- 4530 500 
Eclectic Magazine....... ........450 6500 
Waverley Magazine......... sees 450 5 00 


N. Y. Sem‘-Weekly vost. ....... 2360 300 


t#- POSTMASTERS and others desir 


ing to act as agents can receive further 
{nformatinn nv eonivine to us. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 


Cramp-Sieens, Oil-Cloths, etc., very che 
FULTON STRE 


at the Old Place, 
cT NEW YORK. 


C 
arpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


J.A BENDALL. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than apy 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Tue INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 


leading authority for the great majority of 


merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS | 
POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches ecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can new have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratu.ty on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIB 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—vis., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one 








POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 34 by 38 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, Coo: Lo * 
gznswick, Nid Gicoeuney, Mus Covemokte 
Min WILLIs, KENNEDY, Mrs, Mow- 





—< for THE LWDEPENDENT on the following 





POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


— understand that they can have this 

splendid wo d work of art by sending us the name ef one 
ber, wi .50, or by renewipg jog thetr cube 

seri ons Santee one year (if not in arrears) and wal and 


is-08 Sévenen. for ame new eqhagribere om 
0 


This new and et aaae 
me (without Tae INDEPENDENT is well wo! 
from $5 to soesaes similar enguavings waaay 


the print sto: 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
. Ritchie nas bag B for us accurate and 
- President ag = 
Wen will send both of th 
abscribers for Tus Inp 
ENT on the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year in sovenes, postage 
free, including both both of the Shove Ennovinal 83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engra (from a plate 
made by Mr, Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
ba Lincoln’s Cabinet— Edwin M. 

an accurate lik 
ous es characters of our late Re ming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
mubscriber. one year, in advan pean 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE dete HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
This book is a faithful and geeks: narrative of the 
conversations transpired 
within the cognizance of t author, While residing at 
the his famous 


is +> — 
Hmancipstion Prociamation.” We wil — 
r TEE INDEPENDENT 


the following term 
ibscriber, ear, in advan postage 
ie ber, one, year, heheeeeee pacenacaeyd $3.50 
‘6 PROVIDENCE’”’ ee 
contract with the manufacturers 0! 
«Providence Wr oe which we offer hese 41 
best “* -Whi ” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will a the names of NEW 
rs, 


ions _for three years in advance and us 
The ’ “Wringer” will be 3, delivered rd our 
ice or sent xpress, a8 May 

meee: advertisement, on page et of this issue 
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HENRY o. BOWEN, 


Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittan: ust be made in Money Orders. Bank 
or Drafts. When neither of of — 








Numbers, in sdyance (postage, free).......83.00. 
“ “ 


- :75. 
“ after 8mos., « ie 
“ after 6 mos., « 4. 


hort subscriptions 10 cents per week. 
APERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 


received by the Publisher for their discontinuanca, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


are cular! 
Se eepuin their subscriptions, and 
Farther reminder from m this 
RECEIPT of the weoe is a sufficient receipt 
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Weekly Market Review, 


[For sreek ending Friday, October 13th, 1876.| 
- ~onneee 
REPORTED BXPRESSLY FOR “ roR “TRE INDEPENDENT,” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFERS. The market is completely bate of anys 
thing desirable in Brazil Coffee. Thursday’s Rio tele- 
gram shows larger purchases for this country, heavier 
receipts, lighter stock, and rising prices. The dis- 
tributive demand is quite moderate, and on that ac- 
count the scarcity is less severely felt and prices re- 
main the eee firm and the tend- 
nen dew is os higher prices. All stock of Maracai- 

been beugat up, and the invoice market is 
telly 3 per Ib. higher. Two cargoes of Old Govern- 
avas have arrived and the sales have been at 
full prices, and the market is very firm and higher 
prices are anticipated. 


TEAS.—The auction sales of Thursday and the an- 
nouncement of another for next week has checked 
business somewhat and the market may be summed 


up as quiet, with Green held firmly, but without de- 
mand, and Black in freer request, though at prices 


below the views of holders, Japans are steady. As- 


a whole, the istical position of the market is 
strong ; but at the moment trade is light. 


SUGARS.—The market for Raw shows a good de- 
mand frem refiners, light arrivals, diminishing 
stock, great firmness on the part of holders, and an 


advance in prices of  «facent per pound, closing 
ise strong. ‘the demand for Refined tor home use 


MOLASSES,.—Louisiana continues in fair request 
at about steady prices. The finer grades are very 
searce. We hear of nothing new in regard to the 


newcrop. The receipts in New Orieans are nothing 
to speak of, only a few barrels from a few parishes 
arriving. Grocery arades of Foreign Moiasses are 
tirm and in good request. 


SYRUPS.—There is a good demand for all grades, 
taking up the current product at steady prices. 


RICE.—A good demand prevails and prices are 
firm. Stocks of alldescriptions are in short supply 
and selections of better sorts only obtainable by pur- 


chasing from advance samples prior to arrival. The 
receipts of Carolina are still light. The shipments 
consisting of fine gfades command fancy rates. 


FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market has been 
active and prices are well sustained. 


SPICES.—The market for invoices on large lines, 


though quiet, is very firm. Prices are no higher 
though the tendency is in sellers’ favor. 


FISH.—Mackerel continue in light request; but the 
market is somewhat firmer, owing to the limited re- 
ceipts. Dry Cod continue active and holders are 


firm. Box Herringare very scaree. Ina jobbing way, 
there continues 2 good demand for Barrel Herring, 
oe Pay the supply only moderate prices are very 
steady. 


SALT.—The supply of Liverpool Fine is in excess 
ot the demand a«d prices,in consequence, rule in 
buyers’tavor. Buik is in moderate supply and, under 
a good inquiry, is tirm. 





GENERAL MAREET. 


BREADSTOUFFS.—Flour and Meal.—The export 
demand for State and Western Flour has con- 
tinued moderate, and, with supplies coming in more 
freely, the market has shown a weaker tone, except 
for standard Spring Wheat shipping extras, the 
stock of wuich is lignt and not pressed for saie un- 
less at full figures. Lhemarket nas been pretty well 
cieared of the trashy Flour by which it was encum- 
bered during the summer and early antumn, and the 
range of prices, in consequence, is not nearly so 
wide. ‘The jobbing trade has been largely of the 
nand-to-mouth order and prices have shown consid- 
erabie irreguiarity. Standard old Bakers’ extras and 
trade brands have hada steady support, but most 
kinds of new Flour have dragged ratner heavily, the 
supply of these outruaning the demand. southern 
Fiour bas ruled quiet, with previous prices barely 
supported. Rye Fiour is easier. Corn Meai remains 
steudy and quiet. 


GRAIN.—The market for Wheat was dull and weak 
up to Wednesday, but active and firmer since then, 
and closed strong and healthy. Rye is quiet. Corn 
isin fair demand and the market is stronger. Oats 
are without decided change. 


BUILDING MATERIAL.—The market cannot be 


called a€tive, though in better shape than a month 
or two ago. Prices remain about the same. 


CATTLE MARKET.—There has been little or no 
demand tor Beef Cattle during the week, and prices 
have declined and at the close were stillin buyers’ 
tavor. The sales were at 10%@10X cents for extra 
Steers, to dress 57 ibs. to the gross ewt.; 84 @8X cts. 
for ordinary to fair do., to dress 55@56 lbs.; and 6K@ 
8c. for Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55lbs. Milch 
Cows were only in limited request, but previous 
prices were sustained. The quotation was $40@$75. 
‘there was a fair steady inquiry for prime Calves, 
but inferior stock was = The range was 629% cts. 
tor Vezis an 12 for Grass-fed. Under a good 
demand, prices of both Sheep and Lambs were ad- 
vanced a trifle—or say 4@6 cts. for Roce to prime 
Sheep, 64@64¢ets. for extra.do.,and 54@7¥\ cts. for 
comms w rane Lambs. Hogs were in tair request 
er, prices.. The receipts for the week wer 
1, eH TBeet cattle, 55 Milch Cows, 3,018 Calves, 25,i 
Sheep, and 25,24 Ho ogs. 


COAL-—The market for Anthracite continues act- 
ive, dealers buying largely, having an increased in- 
quiry from consumers, who anticipate a higher range 
of values in the near future. Manufacturersare also 
in the market, and they show by their pur¢bases that 
prices haye reached a satisfactory point. The sev- 


eral large companies adhere strictly to circular rates 
and there exists ne doubt that an advance will 
sooner oceur than adecline. Bituminous continues 
dull, but values are unchanged. Ali —— ot For- 





continues, and, with a decreased stock and moderate 
recepts the tanneries, the market closes very 
METALS.—The market for all kinds is not y 
antoataeethoune there seems to be a more cheerful 
feeling among dealers, as if the revival now going on 
in other branches must 3 department soon, 


NAVAL STORES. —Spirits Turpentine is in mod- 
erate request. Rosin steady. 


OILS,—Linseed is active. Crude Sperm active. 
Other kinds quiet. 


PROVISIONS.—Trade in Hog products has been a 
little duller than usual, with prices of Pork and Lard 
@ trifie easier, though the market for the latter left 
off with a stronger tone and a slight reaction from 
the lowest point reached since our last. The other 
departments have also been quite dull, though prices 
show no material change. 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market con- 
tinues steady. We quote: 


Domestic aay 
NS | ee ree BN GE cents. 
Count ee (tree of Wooiens), #8. os 
Cit us OROE, FB una, .cunedocees emecse ongee MMOL 4 
I f wh 3 

meur ections, #H........... sticks -+-34@3% cents, 
No.1 bee Shavings. Pb... 54% 





WOOL.—There has continued quite an active in- 
quiry and the aggregate business has been fair; but 
still the volume has been contracted by limited sup- 
ply of | of the finer descriptions and the extreme views 

ders. 





PRODUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is quiet and steady for both 
kinds. Wequote 


Pots, first sorts. per Ib 
Pearls, tirst sorts, per Ib..,... 


BEESW AX.—Market very quiet. 
weak. We quote: 


Western, pure, 
Southern, pure 


Prices rather 


- 304@31 
31 a3 


BUTTER.—Receipts for the week, : 33,060 packages. 
All kinds have ruled dull and the general tendency 
isin buyers’ favor. There has been a marked falling 
off in receipts of State Butter and most receivers ac- 

owledge a decline in prices, though some having 
Fancy Creamery Pails claim to have no surplus. Ene 
tire dairies move very slowly. Western Butteris ; e- 
cidedly under a cloud. Fresh lots move pnt x- 
port lines have been in large receipt; glish 
shippers seem to have withdrawn enticaly and this 
stock isaccumulating Packers are buying very mod- 
erately, and altogether the market naen 2 anything 
but promising for higher prices. We quot 


one. cn ttithinn 9's canitenntiih 
tate, Dairy, pails, prime to sele 
State, Dairy, pails, poor to good 
State, Creamery, select invoiees 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, chotee “ 
State, Sweet Cream; pails, poor to prim 30 @34 
State, firkins, fair to —-- ° 
Stace, halt-tirkin tubs. . 















Western, amet 31 @35 
Western, tirkins..... 7 @22 
Western, Dairy, tubs. . +16 @26 
Western, Factory, tubs......... ES | 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week 49,315 pkgs. The 
— for State has been very flat. Business with 
orters has been almost enurely confined to the 
ers received for named factories and other fancy 
grades of September-made. The cable advices men- 


. 109. 
ay bills on London, 1314.05 ona per 
£ foe We quote: 


State, Factory, tine to fancy... .. nearing 12 @13% 
9'4@12 






100 
Western Factory, Cheddar, fancy 
Western Factory, flat, fancy........ 


Western Factory, fair to fine..... ceed 
Western Factory, Half-Skimmed............. ise ee 
Western Factory, Skimmed........ ....... coon 


EGGS.—Receipts for week 7,609 pkgs. The market 
ran very dull during the first half of the week; and, 
with — supplies, prices a a a tend ency. 
During the past few day 
a little and the feeling has been ay Limed are 
very dull, We quote: 


Jersey.5 single bois.. <quiean Seceas BE ratte 
State and Penn.................. 2% @25, 
Weevern t and Canadian, prime.... “ @u” 
Western and Canadian. fair mar! 24@23 
FRUITS.—Domestic. Dried.—There is a good de- 
mand for Quartered Apples at steady prices. Sliced 
Apples sell fairly to the home trade when fancy. 
Peeled Peaches nave become very scarce. Unpeeled 
Peaches are moderately inquired for an e, 
prices higher and firm. Cherries are held with in- 
creased confidence, but rule quiet. Blackberries are 




















quiet. Raspberrics scarce and ingooddemand. We 

quote: 

Apples, State, 1875, — Cescvccvevcsvevee, O48 9 
° Western, 1876, prim b4@ 7 
= Southern, 1876, yy white.” 

_ Southern, 1376, sliced. choice. -.".... 

fe Southern, sliced, fair to good -5 @ 

| Rouspera, 1876, Quarters, repacked .. -- 5%@ 6 

- uthern, 1876, Quarters, in bags.. 4% @ 5% 
Peaches, e876. Ga., peeled, prime...........0. 1 @16 

1825, Ga., Peeled fair to good. 1 @13 

oy! Ga., Peeled 7 @9 

“ ‘Unpeeled, 1876, halves... 8 @9 

= npeeled, 1876, ee 7 @8 

Blackberries, 1876, PEIN. 0005. 008ckse 4@ 84 

Cherries, 1876, prime.... 16 @li 

Piums, 1 5, State, per Ib. be R @bB 

Piums, wid, Southern, perl lt @i2 

Raspberries, 1876, per |b . 23 @27 


Domestic Green.—There has been diana ship- 
ping movement in Apples and sellers have been abie 
to obtain a slight advantage on suitable choice grades. 
rs want Newto 


Cranberries are plenty for all p 
and have sold slowly. We quote: 3 











Gas do., $10.211 ; “Neweastio 


ao. . % hs Cannel, $5@7; Steam, 
5@5.00; Provincial, $4.50@5 currenc ~ "heeaeyt. 
vania and Westmoreland Gas 5.25; West inia, 

aN 65 Cumberiand, Broadtop, 4 


and 
; and Anthracite, $4@5, by the cargo. 


COTTON.—The demand since our last for “spot’’ 
has been moderate, the market closing weak. 


DRUGS AND DYES.—The market is quiet and un- 
changed. 


GUNNY CLOTH.—India is scarce and firm’. Do- 
mestic Bagging in good demand. 


HAY.—he temand for both Shipping and Retil'is 
somewhat smaller; but, with receipts limited,’ pre- 
vious prices are maintained. We quote North River 


Shipping, Someta ; and pak d 


yalities, 70c.@8%c. 
Suraw vement is 
Dp The quotations fy: Hight 


ani 
but prices are 
= rt do. and Oat, 50c.@60e., 


Long Rye, Mer 
cash. 


ES,—Th ctiye demand fre 
“BRS cdbs natopaaraah este 
LEATHER,—The active demand noticed in our last 











Qpotes: 
estern N. Y., selected varieties 1 %5@ 1 87 
omere. ‘. ¥., mixed lots - 1N@ 1B 
od to prime, near-by, per bbl. 100@ 1 37 
Commony per Dbl....... yy Abt yy) We TT 
Pears: 
Juch bbi....... 6 00@10 00 
Vicar of Prineteid, per bbl. ee ie 6 00 
bbl ...... ans OF 8 13 00 
Virgalieu, per bbl.... .. -- 6 WW@10 0 
Pears, cooking, per bbl... 3 0@ 4.00 
Cranberries: 
Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....... RES Se - 3 We 3 
Jersey, good, pay bush. crate --» 275@ 3 00 
J ‘sie a0 to choice, per per Bibi +--+ 9 00@10 0) 
d, good to choice, per bbl... ......... 9 0@10 00 
8 @10 
. 7@ 8 
-6@e@e7 
5 @ 6 





ilorainte are very plenty ae ranch ie yt pid Pea- 
e 


Cc 
nuts are quiet and unchanged. 






Chestnu bush 2 50@ 275 

Hickorymuts, Shelpark 1%a20 

Ponnew! van a i De i 8 
a a. 

ts Van, eter 10@ 140 








HOPS. 8.—The mati has — — 2 = 
W : pers have m 
Teer: ‘ander less favorable cable advices. “Browers 
are not operating at present prices. We q ny 


Crop of State, fan: sotinhen> eepssnbabeinil 
Grop 9 F Be Bie esas y 

















[ Octo 


ber 19, 1876, =! 








Crop of 1876, Bastern...........+0.. ETE cite oo 00s 27@32 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime ee 
Crop of 1875, fair to good.......... giv acses 
Ciop of 1875, Wis., good to prime. ......0.00.. te ee el0@15 


POTATOES. — Prices of Irish favored the buyer 
until within a day or two, when there was a sligiit in- 
of firmness for very choice Rose. We quote: 


. 
. 
. 
_ 









Karly ee ety per bbl.. sevesseesse 82 31@ 2 BO 
Karly 0 good, per bbi,:.., . 2 12@ 225 
Ea oe, sot Western, oebieiccess ce 2 (0@ B25 
Peerless, prime, double-head barrels. - 2 00@ 2 25 
Peerless, in bulk, per bbl,............. -- 200@ 212 
Sweet, Yellow, good to prime, per bbi..:.... 2 00@ 2 50 





POULTRY.—Live Poultry.—The supply of Fow!s 
and Chickens is excessive. The demand is light, 
Prices are ruling keys, when good to 

rime in quality, are selling prety well. Ducks and 

eese are very dull and favor the eae We quote: 











Fowls and Cl 14 

‘owls and C 18 
‘owls and C R 
Fowls and lt 
Roosters, # 9 
Turkeys, Jersey, 15 
Turkeys. Western, 14 
Ducks, Jersey, per pair........ 87 
Ducks, Western. 50« 
Geese, Jersey, per pair..... eook aoe 00 


Dressed Poultry.—The supply has been liberal dur- 
ing the past few days from Jersey,this state, and 
the West. The State and Western lots have not 
been nena. asa rule, and buyers have neglected 
them. We quote: 





































































Turkeys, Jersey, qeoa to apie... setecceccteon ds ON 
Turkeys, Jersey, fair to good.. sees cel @1S 
Turkeys, State, good to prime.. 16 @18 
Turkeys, State, fair to good ...... 14 @16 
Turkeys, estern, good to prime 15 @li 
Turkeys, pete. : fair to good... 13 @15 
Turkeys. VEry POOR....c.j..pecedesesce ea @10 
Dry-picked ‘Chickens, ‘good to = e.. 19 @20 
Dry-picked Chickens, fairto good.. ..18 @I9 
Chickens, Jersey, good to prime.. 16 @18 
Chickens, Jers2y, fair to good... 14 @l6 
Chic: s, State, £904 to prime 14 @1b5 
Chickens " rto good.. 13 @l4 
Ch estern, good to pri 13 @l4 
‘bh Western, fair to good. 2 @18 
Ch A @10 
ee cares ae ood to peyne. -18 @20 
Ducks, Jersey, fair to good.. 16 @18 
Ducks, State, eer to prime.. --16 @18 
Ducks, State, ir to good...... 14 @16 
Ducks, Western, good to prime., 15 @17 
Ducks, Western, fairto good......... elt G15 
eS gS rs ee ee ioneken 10 @12 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Building Materials. 
BRICK. r LATH. 
Haverstraw... 375 a450 |Per M........—— a185 
“Up-River.”. 425 a 450 |LIME. 
250 a300 |State......... — a-— 
al2 00 Bogiand.. — 85 1 25 
Philadelphia 23 00 b+ 4 h River.— 65 a 100 
ey E’st’n Spr’ce.11 00 al4 50 
20 a—— |Pickets. ..... 8 00 
40 a 400 | White Pine. 13 50 al9 00 
50 a 40) |B’d’g Timb’r.30 00 00 
75 al200 |Yellow Pine,18 00 a27 0 
00 all 25 ard ; 
10 a 425 
8 a3 00 Ash 
Oak 
and 5 p.c.off. 
Cotton. 

Upland. N.Orl’s. Upland. N.Orl’s, 
Ordinary... 1-l6a 9 1-16|Good Mid’ gills all 
Good Ord’y 9 15-16 a 9 15-16] Midl’g Fair 113, ai2 
Low Midl’g 10 pean - 16; Fair... ....20.123¢ alzy 
Middling...10 15-16 all 

Flour and Grain. 
FLOUR. White West’n.1 20 a 1 30 
UnsoundFlour2 20 &550 | White S’thn 125 a1 35 
te Supers..460 a500 (No.1 Milwauk.125 a 1 30 
State No. 2....240 a42) |No. wauk.118 a 125 
te e-ee375 $540 |NO.1Chicago.. nominal. 
Onio, _ind., 0.2 oa ..115 al 22 
and Mich:$575 #725 |Amber Mich.|110 a 130 
Amber.... 


Mignexn eo aii jSouth’ n White 58 a 59 


ew Pro- .. |Southern Yellow 58 = 
bite st Saad a 975 Western Wake... 58 
co town ts 2 0820 iaeren ellow. 3 Gat 
& Fam. Wh hice. State.. 
Bouthern,No.2— — 








Rye KWiour....4 50 resT) 
HEAT. = 
White State..125 a 135 
Groceries and Provisions. 


City Extra India 
Os Mose, UCR... eee — —a25 00 


xed @ 
ite Wester. 48 @50 
Mixed 43 @48 








%all\| pO 
te lige Messe Western. 16 60a16 80 
< 10%all | Prime, Western.. nominal 
Granulated. .......104al Prime Mess....... nominal 





White—Standard RD. 
Grocers. A103.a10% Western steam. 











> ae A... -1026010% prime, ® B.. vot 010% 
aC...10 210%! City steam. vcs... 10%a10 
Yellow— extra a G:. 98 9% | pe — wae 
’ ° badesets 2 ine 
Ofneluding {Refined 2.22, ve. 0Kall34 
AMS. 
peotnenes Sugars Pickled .....+0+....11al13 
juba Dry Salted. ...,,,.n0minal 
2 M 10 iPi ried . 146 1% 
i, c es oS ececrgg ~ 
MOLASSES—DUTY: oc¥gl Dry Salted.,.....- “nom 
X. O.. new —47 a—t0 Bacon, Dr Walid. oe Os 
orto Rico. N. 
English Is.,N.—33 a—42 Cod, Watl.6 50 a 650 
Muscovado....—35 a—45 DENS Beal e, 
sYRUPS. # bbl 400 a1 
Bx. White Drips — - . 110 | Pickled 
Standard | *: — 63 Bb a 600 
No.2“ = a— 60 M 














ackerel: 

Steam Refined..37 a—-52 |No.1Shore..15.00 «1800 
Common Sugar : No.2 Bhore.. al0 00 

House.......—— &—27 |No.1Bav.... none. 
TEAS—DUTY: Free | No. 2 Bay.... one 
Young Hyson.—25 a—75 |No.3Large.n 900 21000 
Hyson .........-—30 a- 6 (No.3 Med. ...650 a8 0 
Imperial .......—3U  & 65 Salmon. pic.. 
Qunpow oe S 4 nvcelser.e a7 00 

OlONE..00+ -%5 erring, 8p’ 
irq Tid biin Free, Bn bbi...... 400 a 600 

F N° erring, 

AVA...... cow —2l & bok 22 a— 25 

Maracaibo No. 
Es 


—19 a— box...—15 a—18 
—21 a—2Zl¥ SALT—DortrY : alg 
—wW a—206 Ba. 








* bd , a— 30 
verpool, 
Thewipeuerer#10 ald j . TE 
i,.Muse’l.. “11 &13 |Liverpool, other 
t eaeal. l4'a 16 brands ae 190 
Bs “ Seealess. ‘‘— 210 |Table Salt in jars. 
Vaiencia.— a-—lil | doz......—— #180 
18, --0— 6% 7%: Insmall bags, 
SCurranta, -;-— 6 a in . 64a 1% 
(Citron.. bbl.... Ba 3% 


a 
Sarai bxs—15 ie (SPICES. 
nee ha a. = a—35 14 1 Lemnegg dle a 
Magcaro —12 a— SDICE........—— 
Dom a—l0 :Cinnamon....-——- a—26 
onus ~ 1).—16 — IClOVES....-.0..—— a—td 


CANNED FRUIT, Bro. 
Peaches.2B ® 

orto fine al 
Peaches. 
one: acre «190 20300 

eapple, 
ead aon: ooees. 175 0250 
22 


doz.... 








peor sa —— a-5% 
4 (Castile, im) 
Poke 1S ne Pele ram: 
Corn, Sugar, 
D #doz......150 a185 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 











Ground easeeseceee—= O20 
Gooa . a— A @ sup’r..16 al? 
° xa + Ordinary.12 
TA ea id miees oe 


—— UB. 
PROVISIONS. 8. 


bedees 10 00a11 00 
Packet, bbl.. sees, oD Oa— — 
Wool, Hides, 
woou. 
Americ’n XXX—46 a—48 
“4 XX—34 
nee X—32 a—40 


A. Combing....—37 a—50 
No. 1 Pulled. =e a—26 





5 als 
weg 24a] 
RID ~borr: Sree. 
R.G.&B. Ayres 
Gn. Sit. Cow— — 
MOCO .....0—™ 














atamoras.. = o— 16 
- Cabelio. a— 15 
i a— l1s5 








—lika— 15s 
Calcutta Buffgd. 8ia— 9 
tee 18 a—-lt 
—-l a-— 
California ary—— a-— 17 
CityMlaugnter— 7 a—8 % 











one 218 9 220 
#D 


Cantharides.. 125 
Car.A’mon’ a 4 
Cardamoms.. 132a 200 
ors on in p’d 1} 70 = = 
E. I. 

i—m_- 35 a—40 
Chlorate Pot- 

sehegeld. —340— . 


a— 3 
a— 3 
Campnor.ref.—— a—27 
a 130 
a— 











Gum Benzoin—— a— 65 


Gum Myrrh, 

) 5 eee -—35 a—36 
c= Myrrh, — 
oa aaa Jes. — a—33 


ianhe. 
Braz mold. -—— , 


TRON— mgt Bars 31914) 
8D; R.R.70c ® ” D; 
er and Plate, l¥c. # B; 
et Hoes, an Scroll, 
¥%@1 # D; Pig $ 
pion neck, my ed. 
gz. Knelis 
Scotch. # ton. 28 00a 28 50 
Pig. American.. 19 = 2000 
Kng., Am. —8 
Bar, Sw. ass.g. 130 00a 00a 13250’ 
Sheet. Rus.,# Bgd.—a 11% 
Sheet, Singie, D. 
&T., COR ses ed 
NAILS.— “Cut, 134; 
ant 2343 34; Horseshoe, 


Bar dc. ani jhe: 
40.8 B 
Am’can Ingot— 21 a—21\% 


OILS—DU TY? Olive, in 


# ct.ad val.; Fish Oils of 

BrN Am tisheries, Free. 
Olive, # pox.. 435 a 440 
= Ms. #eai 1 25 : i 30 

aim.# BD. ...- 8¥a— 9 
Linseed. City. 


ude—— a140 

BROW Le L. bleh 160 a-— 
Red. tn pene 

distilled.....—58 %— 60 


Thin ob. cakes. ee 
ton, cur...38 00 a38 75 


os late: $@ F) 
No'th eg ee 18 


> nan 


Sisal. zo = 

Manilla, e “pe 
pas eee Te a8 

Jute. old....— 4 a5 


Do. dressed...19000 


Gives a splendid gloss 
goods, making them 
than wux or anything else 
sticking. 


8D 6xa- i se 


EEF. 
Plain Hose. bbl.. 8 00al0 rm es 
Extra Mes vs 7 
a Mess tee.. nominal Stare, Pat.Gloss 8ka— 9 
‘Starch, Co: 8 






jes} 





EM & $25; 
Manilla a Tuas 15; 
ry and 8) Ri: 


$15 \8 goes 
Rus ies “wn @.200 00a 21000; ct., H cmp 
—a 5% nd AL 7 or in 


‘Amer wnd’d.125 00 13000} 2 
0. reas 220 0|Flax.Am.rougi 1 40 } 


RICE— DUTY: 24cte.8 B w 
eSepececee © sXe $s 





Sago.... 
Starch, Lau 
TDs &— 


Furs, Skins. 
Se ww al 


A 
dressed, of al 
currency prices, 
aver + 
North#®.150 a 300 
“ goutnern.-0 a—7U 
“ Western. 15 2 200 
OtterN’thoce. 8 21000 
Western.. 79 
RedFoxNorth, 12 al 
Raccoo: — 30 a— 50 
a12 
a 150 
a3 
a 200 
21000 





ghee 2ua25 ¥ ct.adv 
) Lt. FB— 30 a—32 


Dax 
‘Oak, m ddle..—31 a— 32 


—i s-2 





|Oax, heavy. 
ak, cro 
emlocn. ‘ig Pate 


kor 6s 
.) eav’ a— 
Heml mie Beavy—# a— 19 














Drugs and Dyes. 


Madder, Duten, 
6 a i 
a— 5% 
5 @-75 
a110 
a— 15K 
a3 
a— 8% 
a 330 
in glass..... 325 a 350 
Oil Vitriol. 
60-66 deg. — —" 2 
Opium. Ty.... 525 
Oxal. Acid #beail3a-- - 11 
Pu. ospnorus.. ) 





Coeninea!Hsed 62%a— " ,27d.6 a 
( Mexgd.—— a0 ‘sa m1acgid.— 10}4a— — 
Cove Am— 1a— 1%!Sal Soda..... «1 37a 145 
Cream Tar. o— 33%a—34 |Sarsa’illa,Hon. 
84 in bd, gd....—25 a— 30 
Sarsa’illa, Mex., 
eee” 10 
enna, E.1...— 7%a—15 
nna, Alex..— — a— 19 
hellac, goid 


Sulph. Quin.. 247%a 2 
tart. A ddiad.. pS Redo 





Verdigris.gid.—- — a— 29 
Vitnol. Blue.— 7%a—— 
L DUTY: 





Metals. 


ao new 
Ssuital ® 3. 


31 
an thing. om 19 a— 20 


My 
Sheath’g, yell— ogg 


BORG, .csssees+ 
IN ane “DUTY: Pig, 
m =, Blok free. 


Pints and Sheets 1 1-10c 





gold.. —— a-—19% 

Straits. £0 1. —lixe-t 1754 
glish, gold 

L.C.Ck BiB a 612% 


SPELTER-—~(ziNN)- DUTY 
In Pigs, Bars, and Plates 
$1 50 per 100 Bs. 

Plates, for. gd.7 00 . 72% 


dom -§ 
ZINC—DvTv. In Pigs, Bars 
$1 50 # 100 Ds.; Sheets 24 


cts. # D. 
In Sheets gld.— 8%—28% 


Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 


NAVAL STORES — Duty 
Sp’ts Turpentine. 30cts.® 
gal. gener kinds20 # ct 


i. oe 5M. 
&S.08 290 hs.—34}4 
Tar, Wiim’ton 2 37 4582 50 





Tar,N.B.# bbl 200 a 225 
Pitch.......... 200 a 212% 
Rosin,comstd 185 a 190 
“No.2 # 200 a 215 
PETROLEUM—DOTY 
de, 20 cts.; Ref. 40cts 
Crude, 40 to 47 
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Noung and Old, 


THE SCARECROW AND THE CHICK. 


A FABLE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 











A SCARECROW, guarding fields of grain, 
Was hideous made with slouch and rag; 

One arm ’gainst heaven forced to strain, 
One leg in limping crook to drag. 


Not only crows were kept in dread, 
But hens and chickens, at the sight 
Precipitate with terror fled 
In geometric lines of flight. 


Their cries of fear the farmer heard, 
And chuckled at his happy hit; 

When one gray night events occurred 
Which rather took bim down a bit. 


His broods entire—hens, chicks, and cocks— 
Upon the scarecrow roosting rest, 

Its horrid head and limbs are rocks 
Of refuge to each drowsy guest. 


‘* Well, on my word,’ our farmer cries, 
“This beats the conjuring of St. Nick !”” 
‘*Yes, Master, dear,” a hen replies, 
‘*?Tis due entirely to one chick. 


‘* My chick,’ says Hen. ‘‘ Her sharp wit quite 
Through gun and soldier saw. 
‘Friends, bravely fly,’ she cried, ‘and light. 
Your scarecrow is a man of straw. 


““*Fear not. This image, fierce with ire, 
Will turn our craven foes to flight. 
Courage makes use of aspects dire, 
While cowards lose their wits in fright.’ ”’ 





“ MAGGIE’S WISH.” 


BY KATHERINE B. FOOT, 








MAGGIE was lying flat on the beach, and 
not in a very good place either, for the 
sand was very wet; but she didn’t care a 
bit about that. All she wanted to do was to 
dig a clam, She was sure it was down 
there somewhere, for there had been atiny 
round hole in the sand, with a lot of sand- 
bubbles round it; so she had dug right 
down there for it. But it was deeper than 
she had supposed, and she bad to roll her 
sleeve way up to the shoulder and scoop 
out ever so many handfuls of sand before 
she found it; but at last her nails scraped 
against it, and she pulled it out. ‘‘ Now, 
Y’ve got you,” she said to herself; but out 
loud, so that if anybody had been there he 
could haveheard. ‘‘ Now, I wonder shall I 
smash the shell on the rocks and eat it raw, 
or take it home and sizzle it on the stove. 
I guess I'll put it on the stove. Then I'll 
save the juice. Gracious me! I most for- 
got. Dear! there’s hardly any shadow to 
the big rock. Oh! dear, dear! I suppose 
I've got to go and set that old table. Ido 
wish one thing—why, what is the matter 
with this clam? I wish I had nothing to 
do for the rest of my life. There!’ 

She had balanced the clam on her knee 
and was looking at it while she had been 
talking. It certainly had madea very queer 
noise, and as the last words left her lips it 
burst open with a pop and a crack and a 
sizzle altogether. 

Maggie sat and looked at it, too aston- 
ished to speak; for there was certainly a 
most curious sort of a clam inside that 
shell. It looked like—yes, it was the very 
queerest little being she hadever seen. Not 
seen; she had not even imagined anything 
like it. A little old man—you can imagine 
for yourself how little, to be curled up ina 
clam-shell—and dressed in what looked 
like brown seaweed trimmed with feathery 
green on the edges, and holding in his hand 
something like a stick. But, on looking clos- 
er, Maggie saw that it was a stiff piece of 
eel-grass. They sat looking at one another, 
until he shook his head, saying: ‘‘ You’ve 
made a great mistake, Maggie; but, as you 
made your wish at the very hour when | 
must grant it, unless you let me off, I shall 
have to say that you can do nothing for 
the rest of your life.” 

“What!” cried Maggie. ‘Are you a 
fairy? Can you really make it so?” 

“Tm afraid I must; and I’m sorry for 
you, although it’s rather lucky for me, for I 
should have been badly off either way, 
whether you had smashed my shell or siz- 
zled me on the stove.” 

“What do you mean?” said Maggie. 

“* Well,” said the elf, ‘‘ it isn’t strange that 
you don’t understand, for you’re a mortal. 





Tll tell you all about it. I belong to the 
elf-men. We originally came from Egypt. 
We have been subject, once during every 
moon, to the influence of the mystical 
Egyptian numbers three, five, and twelve. 
To-day is the third of the month and it is 
five minutes past twelve. At that hour, if 
any of us fall into the hands of a mortal 
and they try to kill us, we must die unless 
they makeawish. And, no matter what the 
wish, we must grant it; so, if you choose, 
you may do nothing for the rest of your 
life.” 

‘*Really?” said Maggie. 

‘* Astruly as you see mehere. But, let me 
tell you first that you will have to pay for 
it.” 

“How? I have no money.” 

“That I cannot tell you. But you will 
find the pay easily enough. Will you have 
your wish?” 

*« Yes; of course, I will.” 

The little old man shook his head and 
more gravely than before. ‘‘As you 
please,” he said. ‘‘Butlistentome. Ican 
do this for you. If within six months you 
are tired of your bargain and of the price 
you must pay for it, combine the magic 
figures, upon the day of the month and the 
hour and the minute of the day, and call 
for me, and I will come and help you.” 

He waved his hand, jumped from the 
clam-shell to the hard sand, ran to the edge 
of the little rippling waves, turned again 
to.look at her and shake his head mourn- 
fully, and then, running straight into the 
water, he disappeared, leaving Maggie 
calling: ‘‘ But, little old man, I don’t know 
your name.” 

But nothing was left but the empty clam- 
shell. She took it in her hand and carried 
it with her, as she walked slowly home. If 
it had not been for it she would have felt 
sure that she bad been dreaming. But she 
said to herself: ‘‘I couldn’t have dreamed 
an empty clam-shell into my lap.” 

When she opened the dining-room door 
she was astonished to find the table set for 
dinner, for that was her work. She was 
wondering if the little man had done it, 
when her mother came into the room. 

‘““Ah!” she said, ‘‘so you have come 
home, Maggie. I’ve something to tell you. 
I dare say you'll think it very pleasant, too. 
I have decided to give youa holiday. For 
a whole month you shall have nothing to 
do. But you must promise me one thing 
first. You must not do anything to help me 
or any one else until the month is up.” 

‘Oh! I'll promise that. I’m sure I don’t 
want to do anything.” 

‘* Very well,” said her mother and went 
back into the kitchen. 

‘‘ Well, isn’t that funny?” and Maggie 
sat down feeling very much amazed. 

‘*She couldn’t help herself, you know,” 
said a sharp voice at her left ear, and surely 
there was a pinch on her shoulder. She 
turned her head quickly and for an instant 
fancied she saw a mocking little face, that 
reminded her of the little old man. - But 
another glance convinced her that it was 
only afancy. For three or four days noth- 
ing in particular happened; only she had noth- 
ing to do, and it was, on the whole, very 
pleasant. But then there wasn’t anybody to 
play with in the mornings, because every- 
body hadsomething todo. But nobody had 
asked her for any pay,and she began to 
think she had been dreaming, surely. At 
last, one day, she sat down to the dinner- 
table, as hungry as she could be, and began 
to eat ina great hurry. Suddenly she felt 
very queerly. So tired, such a pain in her 
head and her back; and a voice said such 
queer things in her ears. Something like 
this: ‘‘ Well, I wish I had a sweet, helpful 
little girl like Kitty Reynolds. She isso 
cheerful when anybody asks her to do an 
errand! I don’t feel quite well to-day, and 
very tired.” What was the meaning of it 
all? It sounded as if her mother might 

have said it ; and yet she did not say it, for she 
sat at the head of the table, perfectly still. 
Maggie couldn’t make it out. At tea-time 
jt was just as bad. The voices said more 
disagreeable things than they had at din- 
ner-time—such as: ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Bester, 
ain’t you through yet? Let Maggie finish 
here, and you go and take a ride up the 
mountain with me.” ‘‘Thank you. I wish I 
could go; but can’t. I must finish stewing 
these pears.” ‘‘Why, Maggie can see tothem; 
can’t she? My Kitty helps me very much 
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about some of those little things.” ‘‘ No, I 
can’t go!” and then there was a sound like 
the rattling of wheels. 

‘Who's coming?” said Maggie, jumping 
up, to look out of the window. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter with the child?” 
said her father. ‘‘ You must bedreaming.” 

‘‘And such a lot of talking too, right in 
my ears.” 

Her mother looked at her and said: ‘‘ You 
think you hear somebody talking? It must 
be a little voice speaking only to you; and 
as for wheels, there haven’t been any near 
here to-day, except when Mrs. Reynolds 
came to take me to ride while I was stewing 
the pears.” 

Maggie made no answer, but sat thinking, 
for an idea had popped into her head. She 
had been eating pears when she heard 
the voices. Could it be that the fairy 
made her hear what people said when they 
were doing what she might have done? 

For two or three days she crept silently 
about the house, listening to what was said 
when there was any work being done; and 
she soon discovered that when she eat any- 
thing she heard in her ears everything that 
was said while it was cooking. And she was 
sure, too, that she heard what her mother 
thought and never spoke aloud. She heard 
so many things that made her ears tingle 
and her cheeks burn that she nearly 
starved herself; because it was while she eat, 
and only then, that the voices spoke to her. 
She began to see this was what she was to 
pay. One day, as she bit some corn off the 
ear, the voices said: ‘‘ Mother, why doesn’t 
Maggie help you now? Don’t you let her 
have her own way too much?” And the 
answer was: ‘‘ Sometimes it’s a good plan 
to let people have their own way.” 
‘* Well, perhaps you’re right. But I was 
going to take her, with the boys, to Cedar 
Grove for a day; and, on the whole, I don’t 
think T'll take her now. She hasn’t earned 
it, as they have. Why, they’ve got in all 
the wood we need for winter since school 
closed.” 

Maggie put down her corn and rushed 
outof the room. ‘‘Cedar Grove!” Oh! that 
was too bad. She had been promised a 
day there for the last two summers, and 
their father had never had the chance to 
take them; and there were swings and lots 
of things. ‘‘Oh, oh!” sobbed Maggie, ‘it 
is too bad. I'd rather have set the table 
every day for a year than to have been left 
behind.” 

What was that in her ear? ‘‘ We must 
earn or we must pay!” and, surely, there was 
the elf again. No, it was only one of the 
dancing leaf-shadows on the wall. 

But there came a day of pleasure, after 
all. The girls and boys had a picnic on the 
mountain. When Maggie was ready to 
start, her mother put a basket into her hand, 
filled full of good things. It made her feel 
hungry just to imagine what was in that 
basket, as she carried it along. In fact, 
she was as hungry as she could be near- 
ly all the time; for the voices talked so 
that she never eat half she wanted. When 
they spread out their lunch, Maggie had 
cakes with pink-and-white frosting on 
top, and such nice thin sandwiches, and 
some Jemons for lemonade. 

‘‘Oh, my!” said one girl, as Maggie took 
them out. ‘‘Just see Maggie Bester’s 
things.” 

‘*Oh, Maggie! How smart you are!” said 
Kitty Revnolds. ‘‘ Did you make those all 
yourself?” 

‘‘ Why, no; of course, not. Mother made 
em.” 

‘““Why, that wasn’t the bargain,” said 
Kitty. And the other girls said, in what 
Maggie thought was a very indignant and 
queer manner: ‘“‘ Why, Maggie Bester! Ain’t 
you mean to do such a thing?” 

‘“‘Why, what have I done?” said Mag- 
gie, looking and feeling ready to cry. 

‘Well, if that isn’t cool!” said one of 
the girls. 

“* Stop! stop!” said Kitty, who was always 
peacemaker. ‘‘Didn’t you know, Maggie, 
that we were only going to bring things to 
this picnic that we made ourselves?” 

‘““Why, no. Nobody told me.” 

“* We told your mother.” 

«She didn’t tellme, anyhow.” And then 
Maggie remembered it was in the bargain 
that she was to do nothing for a month; 
not what she pleased to do, but nething. 
Her mother had purposely kept from her 
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the plan the girls had made; for if she had 
known it she couldn’t have gone. 

After that no more was said. If Maggie 
didn’t understand, the girls were willing to 
think it all right, and none of them were 
inclined to find fault with the pink cakes. 

“‘At any rate,” thought Maggie, ‘I can 
eat enough, for once.” But she was mista- 
ken. Every mouthful was ten times worse 
than it had been at home; for she heard all 
the pleasant things the girls and their 
mothers had said to each other, as they 
had werked together in the different kitch- 
ens. She heard ali the loving thoughts of 
trying to learn how to cook, so as to help; 
and all the pleasant pride each one felt as 
her cake or bread came out of the oven. 

““Oh, dear!” she sighed, ‘‘ there isn’t one 
of ’em can make cream-cakes but me. I 
would like to do some things.” But the 
voice in her ear, always so ready, said: ‘‘ We 
must learn to do the disagreeable duties, as 
well as the pleasant ones.” 

Maggie slapped her ear violently. ‘‘ Gra- 
cious! Was ita mosquito?’ said the girl 
next her. 

Maggie rubbed her ear, and heard a mock- 
ing laugh as she didso. And the voice said: 
‘* You can’t drive me away. This is your 
pay.” 

It was a very unhappy day, instead of the 
pleasant one she had hoped for. She heard 
no more from the voice, because she didn’t 
eat anything else; but it made her so un- 
comfortable to be the only girl there who 
had not helped! She didn’t enjoy the 
swing the boys put up; and when the rest 
went for wild flowers she said she had a 
headache and didn’t care to go. And, in- 
deed, her head did ache from vexation. 
But before they were well out of sight she 
had a bright idea. ‘I'll clear up the things 
while they’re gone, and then I shall have 
helped too.” But, she thought, ‘‘ it will be 
doing something.” She stopped to consid- 
er, and came to the conclusion that she 
would call it play; andthen, if she made 
play of it, the voice wouldn’t talk to her. 
And suppose it did? She wouldn’t mind it. 

So she gathered the plates and dishes to- 
gether and scraped them nicely, ready to 
put into the basket again. As she couldn’t 
tell to whom the different plates belonged, 
she decided to put them in little piles near 
the root of a big tree, and then let the girls 
pick out their own when they came back. 
She had carried at least a dozen piles of 
plates an@ put them down, and nothing had 
happened. So she walked along with the 
last pile in her hands, thinking how pleasant 
it was going to be if she could call all she 
wanted to do play and all she didn’t want 
to do work, when she suddenly tripped and 
fell headlong on the ground. The plates 
shot out of her hands and fell on the others, 
and there was a smash indeed. Not one 
piece of china in the lot was left whole. 
She sat on the ground and cried, and a far- 
away voice seemed to say: ‘‘ You didn’t 
keep your promise. This is work.” ‘But 
I meant it for play,” thought Maggie. And 
the voice answered her thought: ‘‘ You 
didn’t think it play last year when your 
mother asked you to help her at one of the 
picnics.” Then Maggie remembered how 
disagreeable she had been. But there was 
no more time to think, for the children came 
back, and poor Maggie, scolded by all, went 
home feeling very unhappy indeed. She 
was growing very tired of her bargain, and 
things grew worse every day. If she 
touched anything, something dreadful hap- 
pened. One day she found some soup 
boiling over, when her mother was not in 
the kitchen, and she tried to move the ket- 
tle back, when, in most provoking manner, 
it tipped over, and nearly all the soup was 
spilled; and her mother scolded her for 
touching it, saying: ‘‘If you had kept your 
promise to me, and had done nothing, it 
would not have happened.” Another day 
she forgot again. A thunderstorm was 
coming up, and everybody had gone out, and 
there were a lot of huckleberries out ona 
shed-roof, drying. She tried to pull them 
in, and the dishes wouldn’t keep steady 
when she tried to lift them. Presently 
over they went, and each berry seemed to 
be trying which could get to the ground 
first, and in less than a minute every one 
of them was making a capital feast for 
the chickens. Another day she noticed 
that her room had not been swept for some 





time; and when she spoke of it her mother 
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said: “‘ Well, Maggie, that is your work; 
and, as you are doing nothing just now, your 
room must go without sweeping. ‘I have 
only time to make your bed.” 


Maggie never saida word. Her wish, the 
one wish she had made so many, many 
times, had been granted. She was doing ex- 
actly what she had always wanted todo; 
and how unhappy she was. She sat down 
and looked round her little room. It had 
once been so pretty, with the pretty little 
things all about that had been given to her 
from time to time; but now they were cov- 
ered with dust and fly-specks, the floor was 
dusty, the table-cover was crooked, and 
there was a general untidy look to every- 
thing. As her eyes fell on the table-cover, 
she said to herself: ‘‘ At any rate, I’ll shake 
that.” Andshe turned quickly to take it off. 
Alas! alas! on that table stood her greatest 
treasure, a little plaster figure of a sleeping 
baby. It had-been sent her by a cousin in 
a far-away city, and Maggie loved it better 
than anything she owned. She liked to sit 
and look atit; for, as she said, “it looked 
natural enough to breathesome day.” How 
it happened she never knew; but as she 
turned there wasa crash, and the little fig- 
ure lay at her feet, broken to bits. ‘* Oh!” 
cried Maggie, ‘‘if I had never seen that 
wicked little man. If I could only get him 
to let me off.” The kitchen clock just 
then struck twelve. She snatched her hat 
up and ran down to the beach as fast as 
she could go, remembering that five minutes 
past twelve was hishour. But she quite for- 
got that she had to make three figures come 
together, and, instead of being the third of 
the month, it was the twelfth. So she 
waited, and cried, and called; but the sun 
began to slide down in the sky and no old 
man appeared. At length, quite exhausted 
with crying and faint for want of her din- 
ner, she sat up and pushed back her hair 
and let the cool sea-breeze blow into her 
hot face; and, as she really couldn’t cry 
any more, she began to think quietly over 
the last nine days. She could scarcely be- 
lieve itsuch alittle while. It seemed at least 
a month. She hadn’t been happy. She 
hadn’t been able to make any one else hap- 
py. How could she live so forever? Yes, 
that had been her wish: ‘To do nothing 
forever.” At last she decided that she 
would try to bear it; and, as the little man 
seemed to know everything, perhaps he 
would forgive her and come to her when 
the third of the month came again. She 
would try to be good and gentle, and try 
once in a while, with a very sorry heart, to 
help a little; and perhaps he would let her. 
So presently she got up and put on her hat, 
and was just about to startfor home, when 
a voice at her side said: ‘‘ Where are you 
going, when I’ve just come to you?” 

She, looked down to where the voice 
came from, and there, seated in a ledge of 
the rock under the shadow of which she 
had been sitting, sat the little old man. 

‘‘TIt is five minutes past three,” he said, 
‘‘on the twelfth of the month,and I am 
here.” 

‘‘Oh!” cried Maggie, with a long breath, 
“* I never thought to fix the figures so. But, 
dear man, do take it back. I don’t want to 
do nothing. I don’t like it at all. Do let 
me off.” 

‘*Ho!” he said, with a funny little laugh. 
“Only avery few minutes ago you called 
me ‘a wicked little man.’” 

Maggie felt her face grow hot, and she 
knew it was as red as red could be. How 
sorry she was she had said it; but, with all 
her faults, Maggie was a truthful little girl, 
so she said, feeling a dreadful lump in her 
throat: ‘‘Yes, Idid say so. But Iwas angry, 
because everything has gone wrong.” 

The elf clasped his hands round his 
knees and began rocking to and fro, whis- 
tling softly. He looked so very much as if 
he didn't take any interest in anything, 
that Maggie began to despair. Presently 
he said: ‘‘ What has ‘ gone wrong’?” 

Maggie began to tell him; but she sudden 
ly thought: ‘‘ How did he know I called him 
‘wicked’? He must have been there. He 
knows all about it.” She stopped talking 
and looked at him. Ina second he sat up 
and was quiet and serious. He spoke kind- 
ly: “ Yes, [doknow allabout it; for it was 
I who whispered to you so often. You 
have not been happy; have you, Mag- 
gie?” . 


“No, indeed,” she said. ‘I haven’t been 
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happy once. How could you let me ask 
you such a wish?” 

“T had nothing todo withit. You hada 
right to choose for yourself, and you did so. 
I knew when you made it that you wouldn’t 
be happy; and I was glad that I could come 
back and help you before very long. Now 
I can make everything just as it once was» 
if you wish me to.” 

“T do, this very minute,” cried Maggie. 

He waved his hand in the air, and directly 
Maggie felt a quiet sense of happiness come 
over her and the desire to help everybody 
grew strong in her heart. The elf stood 
up, as ifto go. ‘Stop! stop!” she said. 
‘*Tell me if anybody ever made a wish that 
made them happy and good too?” 

““Not a single one,” he said. ‘‘ Would you 
like to know why? Because the people 
who make wishes are the people who care 
more for their own pleasure and comfort 
than they do for the happiness of any one 
else. I think you have found out that you 
can be neither happy nor good while you 
have been trying to please yourself only.” 

“‘But,” cried Maggie, ‘if people don’t 
wish to be good and happy, how can they 
be?” 

*““By doing something to help some- 
body; and before they have time to think 
they are good and happy and useful. Peo- 
ple who work never have time to wish. 
Try it andsee.” Ina moment he was gone, 
Maggie didn’t know where or how, and she 
didn’t care; for, thankful and happy to be 
free from her dreadful wish, she ran home, 
and begged her mother to let her help once 
more. She didn’t tell about the elf; that 
was her own secret. Once more helping at 
home, she is often tired and in a hurry to 
get through, and very often duties are hard 
and tiresome; but never so hard and never 
so tiresome as doing nothing had been, 
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THE past is not; the hues in which ’tis drest 
Fond memory supplies. 

The future is not; hope-born in the breast 
Its fancied joys arise. 

The present is not ; like the lightning’s gleam 
Its brief illusions seem. 

This is the life allotted unto man— 

A memory, a hope, a fleeting moment’s span, 


— The Spectator. 





AMERICAN PHYSIQUE. 


I was talking the other day with a New 
York physician, long retired from practice, 
who, after an absence of a dozen years in 
Europe, has returned within a year to this 
country. He volunteered the remark that 
nothing had so impressed him, since his re- 
turn, as the improved health of Americans, 
He said that his wife had been equally 
struck with it, and that they bad noticed it 
especially among the inhabitants of cities, 
among the more cultivated classes, and in 
particular among women. 

It so happened that within twenty-four 
hours almost precisely the same remark 
was made to me by another gentleman of 
unusually cosmopolitan experience and 
past middle age. He further fortified him- 
self by a similar assertion made him by 
Charles Dickens, in comparing his second 
visit to this country with his first. In an- 
swer to an inquiry as to what points of dif- 
ference had most impressed him, Dickens 
said: ‘‘ Your people, especially the women, 
look better fed than formeriy.”’ 

It is possible that in all these cases the 
witnesses may have been led to exaggerate 
the original evil, while thinking it over, and 
so may have felt some undue rcaction on 
their arrival. One of my informants went 
so far as to say that he was confident that 
among his circle of friends in Boston and 
in London a dinner party of half a dozen 
Americans would outweigh an equally large 
English party. Granting this to be too bold 
a statement and granting the unscientific 
nature of all these statements, they still in- 
dicate a probability of their own truth 
until refuted by facts or balanced by simi- 
lar impressions on the other side. They 
are further corroborated by the surprise ex- 
pressed by Huxley and some other recent 
Englishmen at finding us a race more sub- 
stantial than they had supposed. 

My own impression has long been that 
Nature is endeavoring to take a new de- 
parture in the American, and to produce a 
race more finely organized, more sensitive, 
more pliable, and of more nervous energy; 
that this change of type involves some risk 
to health in the process, but promises great- 
er results when the new type should be es- 
tablished. I am confident that there has 
been within the last twenty years a great 
improvement in the physical habits of the 
more cultivated classes, at least, in this 
country—better food, better air, better hab- 
its as to bathing and exercise. The great 


\ If, then, the 
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increase of athletic games; the greatly-in- 
creased proportion of seaside and mountain 
life in summer; the thicker shoes and boots 
of women and little girls, permitting them 
to go out more freely in all weathers—these 
are among the permanent gains. The in- 
creased habit of dining late and of taking 
only a lunch at noon is of itself an enormous 
gain to the professional and mercantile 
classes, because it secures time for eating 
and for digestion. Even the furnaces in 


-houses, which seemed at first so destructive 


to the very breath of life, turn out to have 
given a new lease to it; and open fires are 
being rapidly reintroduced, as a provision 
for enjoyment and health, after the main 
body of the house has been tempered by the 
furnace. There has been, furthermore, a 
decided improvement in the bread of the 
community and avery general introduction 
of other farinaceous food. All this has 
happened within my own memory, and 
gives « priori probability to the alleged im- 
provement in physique within twenty years. 

And, if these reasonings are still insuffi- 
cienton the one side, it must be remem- 
bered that the facts of the census are al- 
most equally inadequate when quoted on 
the other. If, for instance, all the young 
people of a New Hampshire village take a 
fancy to remove to Wisconsin, it does not 
show that the race is dying out because 
their children swell the birth-rate of Wis- 
consin, instead of New York. If ina given 
city the births among the foreign-born pop- 
ulation are twice as many in proportion as 
among the American, we have not the 
whole story until we learn whether the 
deaths are not twice as manyalso. If so, 
the inference is that the same recklessness 
brought the children into the world and 
sent them out of it, and no physiological 
inference whatever can be drawn. It was 
clearly established by the medical commis- 
sion of the Boston Board of Health, a year 
or two ago, that ‘‘the general mortality of 
the foreign element is much greater than 
that of the native element of our popula- 
tion.” ‘‘This is found to be the case,” 
they add, ‘‘throughout the United States, 
as well as in Boston.” 

It seems to me that all our present physi- 
ological tendencies are rather favorable 
than otherwise, and that the transplanta- 
tion of the English race seems now likely 
to end in no deterioration, but in a type 
more high-bred, more finely organized, and 
also more comprehensive and cosmopoli- 
tan. All this without loss of health, of 
longevity, or of physical size and weight. 
And, if this is to hold true, it must be true 
not only of men, but of women.—T. W 
Hicerson, in ‘* The Woman’s Journal.” 

S EEnEEIENinimeesieieeeeeemeee 


SUPERIORITY OF SENSE-PERCEP- 
TION IN BLACK RACES. 


SomE very curious physiological facts 
bearing upon the presence or absence of 
white colors in the higher animals have 
lately been adduced by Dr. Ogle. It has 
been found that a colored or dark pigment 
in the olfactory regions of the nostrils is 
essential to perfect smell, and this pigment 
is rarely deficient except when the whole 
animal is pure white. In these cases the 
creature is almost without smell or taste. 
This, Dr. Ogle believes, explains the curi- 
ous case of the pigs in Virginia, adduced by 
Mr. Darwin—white pigs being poisoned by a 
poisonous root which does not affect black 
pigs. Mr. Darwin imputed this to a con- 
stitutional difference accompanying the 
dark color, which rendered what was poi- 
sonous to the white-colored animals quite 
innocuous to the black. Dr. Ogle, how- 
ever, observes that there is no proof that 
the black pigs eat the root, and he believes 
the more probable explanation to be that it 
is distasteful to them; while the white pigs, 
being deficient in smell and taste, eat it and 
are killed. Analogous facts occur in sev- 
eral distinct families. White sheep are 
killed in the Tarentino by eating Hypericum 
criscum, while black sheep escape; white 
rhinoceroses are said to perish from eating 
Euphorbia candelabrum ; and white horses 
are said to suffer from poisonous food, 
where colored ones escape. Now it is very 
improbable that a constitutional immunity 
from poisoning by so many distinct plants 
should in the case of such widely differ- 
ent animals be always correlated with 
the same difference of color; but the 
facts are readily understood if the senses of 
smell and taste are dependent on the pres- 
ence of a pigment which is deficient in 
wholly white animals. The explanation 
has, however, been carried a step further 
by experiments showing that the absorption 
of odors by dead matter, such as clothing, 
is greatly affected by color—black being the 
most powerful absorbent, then blue, red, 
yellow, and lastly white. We have here a 
physical cause for the sense-inferiority of 
on white animals which may account 
for their rarity in Nature; for fewif any 
wild animals are wholly white. The head, 
the face—or, at least, the muzzle or the 
nose—are generally black. The ears and 
eyes are also often black; and there is rea- 
son to believe that dark pigment is essential 
to good hearing, as it certainly is to perfect 
vision. We can, therefore, understand why 
white cats with blue eyes are so often deaf 
—a peculiarity we notice more readily than 
their deficiency of smell or taste, 
revalence of white colora- 
tion is generally accompanied with some 
deficiency in the acuteness of the most im- 





portant senses, this color becomes doubly 
dangerous; for it not only renders its pos- 
sessor more conspicuous to its enemies, but 
at the same time makes it less ready in de- 
tecting the presence of danger. Hence, 
perhaps, the reason why white appears 
more frequently in islands, where competi- 
tion is less severe and enemies less numer- 
ous and varied. Hence, also, a reason why 
albinoism, although freely occurring in cap- 
tivity, never maintains itself in a wild state, 
while melanism does. The peculiarity of 
some islands in having all their inhabitants 
of dusky colors (as the Galapagos) may also, 
perhaps, be explained on the same princi- 
ples, for poisonous fruit or seeds may there 
abound which weed out all white or light- 
colored varieties, owing to their deficiency 
of smell and taste. We can hardly believe, 
however, that this would apply to white- 
colored butterflies; and this may be a reason 
why the effect of an insular habitat is more 
marked in these insects than in birds or 
mammals. But, though inapplicable to the 
lower animals, this curious relation of 
sense-acuteness with colors may have had 
some influence on the development of the 
higher human race. If light tints of the 
skin were generally accompanied by some 
deficiency in the senses of smell, hearing, 
and vision, the white could never compete 
with the darker races, so long as man was 
in a very low or savage condition and 
wholly dependent for existence on the 
acuteness of his senses. But, asthe mental 
faculties became more fully developed and 
more important to his welfare than mere 
sense-acuteness, the lighter tints of skin 
and hair and eyes would cease to be disad- 
vantageous whenever they were accom- 
panied by superior brain-power. Such 
variations would then be preserved; and 
thus may have arisen the Xanthochroic 
race of mankind, in which we find a high 
development of intellect accompanied by a 
slight deficiency in the acuteness of the 
senses, as compared with the darker forms, 
—ALFRED RussELL WALLACE. 





COL. INGERSOLL’S VIEWS OF THE 
PAST. 


THE past rises before me like a dream. 
Again we are in the great struggle for 
national life. We hear the sounds of prep- 
aration—the music of the boisterous drums, 
the silver voices of heroic bugles. We see 
thousands of assemblages and hear the ap- 
peals of orators; we see the pale cheeks of 
women and the flushed faces of men; and 
in those assemblages we see all the dead 
whose dust we have covered with flowers. 
We lose sight of them no more. We are 
with them when they enlist in the great 
army of freedom. We see them part from 
those they love. Some are walking for the 
last time in the quiet woody places, with 
the maidensthey adore. We hear the whis- 
perings and the sweet vows of eternal love 
as they lingeringly part forever. Otbers 
are bending over cradles, kissing babies that 
are asleep. Some are receiving the bless- 
ings of old men. Some are parting who 
hold them and press them to their hearts 
again and again, and say nothing; and some 
are talking with wives, and endeavoring 
with brave words spoken in the old tones to 
drive from their hearts the awful fear. We 
see them part. We see the wife standing 
in the door, with the babe in her arms— 
standing in the sunlight, sobbing. At the 
turn of the road a hand waves. She answers 
by holding high in her loving hands the 
child. He is gone, and forever. 

We see them all, as they march proudly 
away, under the flaunting flags, keeping 
time to the wild, grand music of war— 
marching down the streets of the great 
cities, through the towns and across the 
prairies, down to the fields of glory, to do 
and to die for the eternal right. We go 
with them, one and all. We are by their 
side on all the gory fields, in ail the hos- 
pitals of P gre on all the weary marches. 
We stand guard with them in the wild 
storm and under the quiet stars. We are 
with them in ravines running with blood, 
in the furrows of old fields. We are with 
them between contending hosts, unable to 
move, wild with thirst, the life ebbing 
slowly away among the withered leaves. 
We see them pierced by balls and torn with 
shells inthe trenches by forts and in the 
whirlwind of the charge, where men be- 
come iron, with nerves of steel. We are 
with them in the prisons of hatred and 
famine; but human speech can never tell 
what they endured. We are at home when 
the news comes that they are dead. We 
see the maiden in the shadow of her first 
sorrow. We see the silvered head of the 
old man bowed with the last grief. 

The past rises before us, and we see four 
millions of human beings governed by the 
lash; we see them bound hand and foot; 
we hear the strokes of cruel whips; we 
see the hounds tracking women through 
tangled swamps. We see babes sold from 
the breasts of mothers. Cruelty un- 
speakable! Outrage infinite! Four mil- 
lion bodies in chains, four million 
souls in fetters. All the sacred rela- 
tions of wife, mother, father, and child 
trampled beneath the brutal feet of might. 
And all this ‘was done under our own beau- 
tiful banner of the free. The past rises be- 


fore us. We hear the roarand shriek of the 
bursting shell. The broken fetters fall. 
These heroes died. We look. Instead of 
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The wand of progress touches the auction- 
block, the slave-pen, the whipping-post, 
and we see homes and firesides, and school- 
houses and books, and where all was want 
and crime and cruelty and fetterswe see 
the faces of the free. 

These heroes are dead. .They died for 
liberty; they died for us. They areat rest. 
They sleep in the land they made free, 
under the solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, 
the tearful willows, and the embracing 
vines. They sleep beneath the shadows of 
the yon y careless alike of the sunshine or 
of stornteach in the windowless palace of 
rest. Earth may run red with other wars; 
they are at peace. In the midst of battle, 
in the roar of conflict they found the se- 
renity of death. [A voice: ‘‘Glory.”] I 
have one sentiment, for the soldiers, living 
and —_— Cheers for the living, tears for the 
dead. 





THE MODEL CHURCH. 


WELL, wife, I found a modelchurch. I wor- 
shiped there to-day. 

It made me think of good old times, before 
my head was gray ; 

The meetin’ house was fixed up more than 
they were years ago, 

But then I felt when I wentin it wasn’t all 
built for show. 


The sexton didn’t seat me away back by the 


He knew that I was old and deaf, as well as 
old and poor. 

He must have been a Christian, because he 
led me through 

The long aisles of that crowded church to 
find a place and pew. 


I wish you'd heard the singing. It had the 
old-time ring. 

The eye said, with a trumpet voice: 
“Let all the people sing !’’ 

The tune was “Coronation,” and the music 
upward rolled, 

Till I thought I heard the angels striking all 
their harps of gold. 


My deafness seemed to melt away, my spirit 
caught the fire ; 

{ joined my feeble, trembling voice with that 
melodious choir, 

And sang, asin my younger days: ‘‘Let angels 
prostrate fall ; 

Bring forth the royal diadem and crown him 
Lord of all.” 


I tell you, wife, it did me good to sing that 
song once more ; 

I felt like some wrecked mariner, who gets a 
glimpse of shore; 

I almost wanted to lay down this weather- 
beaten form, 

And anchor in the blessed port forever from 
the storm. 


The preachin’? Well, I just can tell you all 
that the preacher said. 
I know it wasn’t written ; I knowit wasn’t 


read. 

He hadn’t time to read it, for the lightnin’ 
of his eye 

Went flashin’ ‘long from pew to pew, nor 
passed a sinner by. 


[zThe sermon wasn’t flowery ; ’twas simple Gos- 
pel truth ; 

It fitted poor old men like me ; it fitted hope- 
ful youth ; 

’Twas full of consolation for weary hearts that 


bleed; 
’Twas full of invitation to Christ, and not to 
creed. 


The preacher made sin hideous in Gentiles 
and in Jews ; 


He shot the golden sentences down in the | 


finest pews ; 

And—though I can’t see very well—I saw the 
falling tear 

That told me Hell was some ways off and 
Heaven very near. 


How swift the golden moments fled within 
that holy place ; 

How beautiful beamed the light of Heaven 
from every happy face ; 

Again I longed for that sweet time when 
friend shall meet with friend, 

“When congregations ne’er break up and Sab- 
bath has no end.”’ 


T hope to meet that minister—that congrega- 
gation, too— 

In the dear home beyond the stars that shine 
from beaven’s blue. 

I doubt not I’ll remember, beyond life’s even- 
ing gray, 

The happy hour of worship in that model 
church to-day. 


Dear wife, the fight will soon be fought, the 
victory be won ; 

The shinin” goal is just ahead, the race is 
nearly run; 

O’er the river we are nearing they are throng- 
ing to the shore, 

To shout our safe arrival where the weary 
weep no more, 

—The San Francisco Wasp. 





CHAUTAUQUA DIPLOMA. 


At the Sabbath-school Convention at 
Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., it was announced 
that a diploma would be furnished those 
who answered satisfactorily this list of 
questions. A man might answer them all, 
and yet not be fit for a Sabbath-school 
teacher; while many an excellent teacher 
could not at once answer half of them. 
The following were the biblical questions: 


1, Name the five Bible characters who 
divide Old Testament history into four peri- 
ods of one thousand years each. 

2. Name the four additional names which 
With the above five divide Old Testament 





3. Name ten: Bible characters between 
Adam and Abram. 


4. Name ten Bible. characters . between 
Abram and Solomon. 

5. Name ten Bible characters between 
Solomon and Christ. 

6. Name at least ten of the judges of 
Israel. 

7. Name fifteen of the prophets. 

8. Name the apostles. 

9. Name the principal countries connect- 
ed with the life of Abraham. 

10. Name the principal towns and cities 
connected with the life of Jesus. 

11, Draw a rough outline map of Pales- 
tine and locate the Dead Sea, Jordan, Sea 
of Galilee, Carmel, Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
Bethlehem, Dan, Beer-sheba, and Hebron. 

12. Name the principal places connected 
with the life of Moses. 

13. Name ten cities or towns conencted 
with the life of Paul. 

14. Name ten Bible mountains. 





Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 

ears and never « bottle returned. It also cures 

iarrhcea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and Externai Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

2" Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonic 

Life Syrup. 





ooden Shoes, by mail postpaid. Size 1 toll. 
Send 75 cts. for plain pair; $1.50 highly finished. 
Circulars free. NOVELTY SHOE Co., Meadville, Pa. 








TO CLEAR THE DIS- 
CHARGE-PIPES OF 


WASH BOWLS, 
BATH TUBS, ete. 


Price 50c. 
Send for description 


For sale by House-furnish- 
ing and Hardware Dealers, 
Dealers in Rubber Goods, and 
aD. HODGMAN & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


( Rubber Force Cup.) 27 Maiden Lane, New York. 





The Gothic Furnace 
combines many improve- 
ments in heating, and, 
after fifteen years of trial, 
stands unrivaled in Heat- 
ing Capacity, Simplicity, 
Man ag ement, 

ility, and 
The Fur- 


Wood. logues con- 
taining full information 
= sent cratis. 

A. M 








skin soft and 
6 away wi 


h ten times its 
hristendom ; packedin boxes 
ozs. each, an ree to any ee on receipt 
Address B. T. Babbitt, New YORK CITx. 
Kae For Sale by all Druggists. QQ 
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MATERIALS. “ 


ASB ROOFING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 
OSS eae cer repairing Leaks, PAINTS all 





colors, BOILER and STEAM-PIPE COVERINGS, 
STEAM PACKING. FIKE-P F COATING for 
woodwork, etc. Sheathing and Lining Felts, etc. 

Ready for useand easily applied. 
3end for Pamphlets, Lists, Terms to Dealers,etc. 





H.W. JOHNS. 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


If crH would nave 





dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEveLAND S HOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chest measure. Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 





FHE INDEPENDENT. 






INO AGENCY IN 
THE WORLD 
OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


can compare with Collins’s Voltaic Electric Plas- 
ter for every ailment and disease for which a plaster 
may beworn. They never weaken or delude the 
poor sufferer, They carry comfort and happiness 
into every afflicted household. Try them. Price 25 
cents everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improv ts. E ical and powerful. 
Blevated 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Bierate? 


baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 

FIRESIDE JEWEL fet tA oe 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET 225,827 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(x ew) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
ire kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 

Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
§ removed. 


ANFORD’S MAMMOTH ¢,G1982 


HEATERS 











still a power. 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 
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T 
CARPETS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN WOOD & C0., 


309 Fulton Street 


284, 286, and 288 Washington Street, 
(LATE FOSTER BROTHERS), BROOKLYN. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE--~ 


T 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 
TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
which look so old and rusty that they are 

ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
imitations counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWK & CO., Boston. 

















Address, DR. 8. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana, 
For Quarterly Magazino, and Teast of Time=-Se..; Free. 








A. H. ANDREWS: & C0., 


211 & 213 WABASH AV., 
CHICAGO. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
FURNISHERS. 


Pews, Pulpits, Day and Sunday-School 
an Docks. Tables, Sota 
Windows, Etc. 


Best facilities in the country. All church-furnish- 
ing work done and delivered at lowest rates, in all 
— of the United States and Canadas, Publishers 


of the 
Guide to Church Furnishing and Dec- 
oration 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Contains articles ocew 






ex ditures for many cost) 
paid, for 50 cents, or sent FR 
to bu 

want. 


books. Copy sent, post- 
Eto persons intending 
church furniture, and writing us what they 








; SAVE $200) 
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WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD: 

J FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY T0-WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS. &¢.; 
|ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. CHICAGO. 
1827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS... 
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Three Things in One. 
VENTILATION of a Fireplace 
RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of @@urnace. 
Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
4 rature throughout a Room 
~~ m Exhibition at The **CEN- 

4 TENNIAL,” 







EAR t Annex Main Building. 
7 bl Highest Centennial Award Ob- 
Mare THE OPEN STOVE 
= VENTILATING CO., 
107 Fulton Street, N. ¥- 





What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL You. 

It will detect and indicate correctly 
any change in the weather 12to % hours 
inadvance. It will tell what kind ofa 
storm is approaching and from what 
quarter it comes. Invaluable to navi- 
gators. Farmers can plan their work 
according to its predictions. It will 
@ save fifty times its cost ina single sea- 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular 
H.W. POOL & CO., 
835 Breadway, N.Y. 
What the Public Say. 


We have carefully inspected the 
a e-d bed Signal Service Barom- 





y 
Messrs. Pool & Co., who are honorable 
and reliable.—Boston Daily Globe. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 8th, 1876. 
Send immediately six dozen Barome- 
ters. It gives good satisfaction and sells 
at sight. JOHN R. BAKER. 


hip ‘* Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. Ist, 1876 
nd your Barometer works as weil as one that 
costs fifty dollars. You can rely on it overt time. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
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ss) Mark and 
~ 4 of the Invetoe ou 
the wrapper. 

Ask your dra, 
for it. For Certifi- 
i] cates,read little bine 
book, Enemy in the 
Air. a 
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Wi. F. KIDDER & €O., Sole Proprietors, 





No. 83 John Sereet, N. ¥; 
Sent by mall on receipt of $2, 
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Iusurance. 
INCREASE IN BUSINESS. 


TuE effect of the recent decrease in rates 
is beginning to be felt in the premium re- 
ceipts of the leading city and agency com- 
panies. The statistics of the receipts upon 
purely local business for the first six 
months (ending July ist, 1876) show that 
of all the prominent companies (whose pre- 
miums exceed say $30,000 per annum) 
only one, the German-American, returns an 
increase; and this exceptional experience is 
attributed to special exertions made by that 
company to secure dwelling-house business 
by reducing the rates. Of the foreign 
agency companies the Royal, of England, 
British American and Royal Canadian, of 
Canada, are the only ones which show an 
increase; the comparison in these cases, as 
in that of the German-American, being 
made with the corresponding periods of 
1875. A few of the out-of-town compa- 
nies, whose business is insignificant in the 
aggregate, show an increase. They are the 
Springfield, of Massachusetts; St. Paul, of 
Minnesota; Fire Association, of Philadel- 
phia; Bangor, of Maine; and a few smaller 


concerns. The aggregates are as follows: 
First 6 mos. First 6 mos, 
1875, 1876, 
New York City companies. , ...$2,563,738 $2,185,561 
All other companies.......... 1,198,176 1,085,458 
Total... ..cccccccccevcee-ses $3,761,914 $3,271,020 
Decrease for 1876..........++++ 490,894 


These returns are made as the basis of 
an assessment for supporting the fire 
patrol, in accordance with an act of the 
legislature. Only the leading companies 
are given, or those whose city business is 
an example of all others: 

Ciry COMPANIES. 


First siz First six 

months months De- 

of 1875. of 1876. crease. 
Etna of New York........ + $21,091 $10,259 $10,832 
American, ........++ ee 68,712 59,113 9,599 
BEOABWET.. .-0500000 0558s ccsce 31,592 27,584 4,008 
CHABERS?. 00000 cccecceeccovese 53,720 47,834 5,886 
Co mmMercial......cccceseeeee 49,114 47,698 1,416 
Continental, .,.....-+...0+++5 84,332 74,430 9,902 
COUMABER..ccccceee coccrccces 37,901 18,224 9,677 
WAGIO .. co.cc cccccccoceqeoececs 73,018 63,774 9,744 
Greenwich, ...,-.seeereeeees 75,275 71,128 4,147 
German-American 54,403 56,709 increase 
| eee ae 56,261 45,509 10,752 
OR eC ag Petes 78,547 58,427 20,120 
TIO DOW RE: 000000 ccc0c0esecvece 42,308 31,869 10,434 
Knickerbocker.............- 35,757 30,258 5,499 
Manhattan. ... ....cceseees.. 45,049 42,133 2,916 
Metropolitan.............5.. 54,010 35,730 18,280 


Mechanics’ and Traders’,. 40,676 31,671 9,005 
Manufacv’rs’ and Builders’. 42,867 36,868 5,999 


fe ee 56,000 46,000 10,000 

PRE 05 os 000008s c5c5.008 50,727 35,779 14,928 

OE ae ee 55,835 47,795 7,040 

Williamsburg City ......... 50,828 45,399 5,409 
OUTSIDE COMPANIES 

Buffalo, German... ........ 9,345 9,371 increase 





Fireman’s Fund §. F........ 10,628 7,180 2.458 
Etna of Hartford... ....... 56894 45,712 11,182 
I sacs cnoccesovdecssns 32,501 31,707 194 
Atlas of Hartford.......... 10,623 7,350 3,273 
Traders’ of Chicago...... - 7,832 7,668 154 


Springfield of Mass......... 15,478 18,067 increase 
Manfifacturers’ of Boston. 14,652 13,025 13,637 


St. Paul of Minn............ 3,099 4,558 increase 
Amazon of Ohio........ cose “SRR 4,227 5,848 
Franklin of Indiana......., 3,006 4,725 increase 
American of Philadelphia. 15,908 12,712 3,196 
Ins. Co. of N. Am........... 20,054 15,723 4,231 
Franklin of Philadelphia.. 7,765 3,480 4,285 
Fire Association of Phila.. 13,854 18,412 increase 
Prov. Wash’n (R.1.)........ 4,978 9,809 increase 
Citizens’ of Newark........ 16,605 13,254 2,351 
Merchants’ of Newark..... 10,480 9,409 1,071 
Bangor of Maine............ 10,485 11,694 increase 
Am. Central of St. Louis... 16,020 8,865 8,155 
St. Joseph of Mo............ 14,691 8,962 5,629 
oe Ss (| 9,588 5,422 4,166 
Union of Texas............. 6,801 4,400 2,401 
ENGLISH AND CANADIAN COMPANY, 
N. British and Merc ....... 31,395 27,293 3,102 
Liv., Lona., and Globe..... 165,860 118,833 48,928 
eee ye | 26,246 21,879 4,367 
BOUUD, sincuccéesces: soe eooeeeee 43,901 45,499 increase 
QUEEN, .cccccccesscccseesseces 46,861 42,278 4,573 
ImpePial......ccocccccecccsses 26,052 14,141 11,911 
MOCEOTR.0 0 sccgececscese no return 15,360 00 
Commerciai Union.......... 89,398 34,429 4,864 
pn eee 31,310 22,666 8,644 
London Assurance.......... 25,693 22,106 3,487 
Scottish Commercial..,.... 19,678 16,098 2,580 
Western of Toronto........ 14,311 11,806 2,505 
British Am., Toronto....... 15,349 18,806 increase 


Royal Canadian............. 12,345 21,667 increase 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


A s8vUIT was brought in Marine Court, 
Part III, before Judge Alker, by the Onon- 
daga Insurance Company, to recover from 
Margaret Kingle $52, being the premium 
agreed to be paid in advance on the 9th of 
March, 1875, on a policy of insurance 
against fire, issued on her property in this 
city on the same day. The pleadings in the 
case disclose that Margaret in some way got 
the policy without having paid the agreed 
premium; and, finding her property thus 





THE INDEPENDENT 


insured free. of cost, was determined to let 
it remain so as long as the amount of the 
promised premium would allow it. When 
the case was called, Margaret did not appear, 
nor any one in her behalf. The Company 
got judgment by default for the full amount 
claimed. 


—Corneille Charles Bal, director-general 
of the Bureau Veritas, died at Brussels, 
September 16th. Mr. Bal was a gentleman 
of remarkable administrative ability and 
was well known to all the underwriters of 
Europe, having for their benefit in 1828 
organized an independent register for the 
classifying of ships of all nations. His 
register soon became a standard, in which 
the greatest confidence was reposed by 
underwriters of marine risks the world 
over. At the time of his death he had 
received no less than seven decorations from 
the leading maritime powers of Europe, be- 
sides numerous testimonials from private 
corporations. 


—When the fire on the Exposition 
Grounds at Philadelphia took place, a couple 
of weeks ago, the news was telegraphed to 
Paris, and some one left at the office of the 
Figaro, written on a visiting-card of Mr. R. 
M. Hooper, vice-consul of the United 
States, the following message: ‘‘ Terrible 
nouvelle—‘ Exhibition Palace’ en feu a Phil- 
adelphie. Graces a de grand efforts de la 
population, sections ‘francaise’ et ‘belge’ est 
preservees.  Rassurez vos lacteurs.” Mr. 
Hooper acknowledged the ownership of 
the card, but denied the authorship of the 
message or any knowledge of its origin. It 
is a very nice specimen of American French. 


—In the case of Hatch vs. The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
the death of the assured being caused by 
miscarriage, resulting from an illegal opera- 
tion performed on her with her consent, the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court rules that the 
act on the part of the assured, causing death, 
was of such a character that public policy 
would preclude the defendant from insuring 
her against its consequences; that a con- 
tract to insure a woman against the risk of 
her dying under or in consequence of an 
illegal operation for abortion would be con- 
trary to public policy and could not be en- 
forced in the courts of this commonwealth. 


—There was an extensive fire at Sandy 
Hill, in this state, on the 11th inst. The 
losses were about $100,000, upon which 
there is an insurance of $57,400, divided 
among the following companies and some 
others not known: North British, $4,500; 
Continental, $4,250; North American, $2,- 
100; Imperial, $2,500; Lancashire, $2,500; 
Lycoming, $6,000; Franklin, $7,800; Phe- 
nix, $5,000; Royal, $1,000; Atna, $2,000; 
Glen’s Falls, $2,000; Atlas, $1,250; Fire 
Association, $1,250; Springfield Fire, $1,- 
250; Atlantic, $2,250; Germania, 2,500; 
Western Assurance, $2,500; Roger Wil- 
liams, $1,000. 

—In New Haven, Conn., Mr. Charles 
Robinson, a Yale graduate, formerly a law- 
yer and for many years an insurance agent, 
died Tuesday week, at the age of seventy- 
three. 








INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE 0, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 








- LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, ;. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W., JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 





JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
OF 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 

CAPITAL, - ~~. $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8 = = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261. 262. and eens. Broadway 
Corner Varren Si 


INCORPORATED Seon 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,422,636 68. 

The principal features of th of this Com MANA are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL NAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


C P. FRALEIGH, Secretar -_ 
WILLIAM WHITING, Actuary 


THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INS. CO. OF THE U. S. OF A. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Cash Capital, fullpaid, - - $1.000,000 00 

panes. uly ist, 16, - = « 2 9,767 11 

Surplu - - = 1,319,952 02 

Porteet Indemnity, efinte Con- 
tracts, and Low Rates. 
Strong Stock Life in- 

surance Company. 
E. W. PEET, Pres. _J. ALDER ELLIS, VICE-PRES. 
J.M. BUTLER, SEC’Y. 


ACENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


27 YEARS’ 
Successful Experience 


Union Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF MAINE. 


ORCANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE: 
No. 153 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Secretary. 
GROES ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


Two and One-Half Millions. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 


Thousand Dollars. 
Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000. 


Total payments to policyholders since organization 
nearly 


NINE AND THREE-FOURTHS 
MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments, Death Losse 

es and Annuities............... $4,104,147 09 
Paid Dividends and for Sur- 

rendered and Lapsed Poli- 

cies....... oO on) Sn 5,631,391 66 


THE COMPANY IS 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


all surplus belonging to the Policyholders. 


Agencies established in the leading cities of 
the United States and Canadas. 


“There is an atmosphere of unqualified character 
and inherent worth surrounding the fine old corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doingsin the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and confidence which attach to undisputed 





merit have long been accorded to the company with- 





out stint.”—United States Review, April 15th, 1875, 


[October 19, 1876, 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Yéar Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875.........se0eee ee ++ $24,785,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums....... sestccee $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total....cccccreccoces coceceererccoes oo 6$04,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City tAXES....... 0000s 56,421 95 
Commissions..........+ 404,372 34 
EXpenseS........+..0... 836,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875..........000+ $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure...,....... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York... 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
MMED cindwntdeccxsedaas 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
oe egapet CO ET 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUN». «ncvcessacessee 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
ss cseck chiae.s0 +» 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total labilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, .coccce coccscccccccccoees nana 24,523,170 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
BO icc See cecincnciee'covecs soceeee 94,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 83583 

policies, assur- 

SMR iaticrassn tees $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Pe ee Pere 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
J. G@. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


tame Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, ofthe Board of Dis 


JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, . 
PARKER HANDY, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


examine the as- 
sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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THE IN OSTEND RMT: 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE c0., 


s and 19 Warren St., New York. 
WM. WALKER, President. 
1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, et 000.00 
ASSETS, - - = 1,533,635.84 


wo. G. CROWELL. Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres- 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE — 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, " Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 








106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cash Capital...ccccccccccoscccccoes ooe-81,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund........++.ee. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund...,.....sse.0++ 300,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance.,........... 951,427 423 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 
claims againstthe Company... 293,738 223 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876.....83,845,165 64 


GEHO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, See. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. CO. Bartierr, Actuary. 





COLUMBIA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL - - 2 * »& $100,000 
ASSETS - ° - *, 6 $6,037,404 
15.969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 

J. M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 
HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs on the 3ist December, 1875: 





Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
lst January, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
a mg on Policies not marked off 1st 
MMGREY, ISTE. ...000 ccccccesseecscecosecsce 2,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 
No Policies have been darned upon Life ~ 
_ Jy gu m Fire disconnected with 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1875, to Slst December, 1875 ..........000+ + 96,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period........ $3,712,068 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... —— 


Fe Company has me foll 
hed States an Mate of New Te 
City, Bank, and — Stocks. raucga 

seeneait 8 and oth 2,544,200 3) 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo: ortgages... «o. 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, $Od Biber cccccccseices 087 92 
Premium Notes and and Bills a jeoecee 2,076,360 50 
Cash in Bank........ sccocccocsccccccccesececs 402 40 

Total Amount of Assets........ + $16,019,940 83 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives_ on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which dateall interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
WEB 
qiaiee pms FRbN we A TaN 
HENRY core . BURDETT 


Lewis 18 CUR’ SoA Ee Se SKIDDY 
#: RUssmt ROB’'T B. MI 


ELL CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
Lowa tang GEORGE W. LA 
PA Ne iat ibn FOREST 
RG ER V.BLAKE 


WILLIAM i 
ROYAL PH T. SACK 
GA AND, Fystves, ay 4 ws aloo 
JOHN pL 
JOuN a SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 
J. D. JONES, maken 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—Or— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 





Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. Caty 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - - = = «= = 








- *= = * * =* $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = fee SS eee ae 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - - 247,326 66 
Net Surplus - - \-e = = - + - = 988,868 71 
Total Assets ss 2s 2s 2 =e - = = $6,051,716 84 
Gash tm Bans... o.oo ceces cicaees arena peratrmanenanacres 
tae so 
k Stocks, 
and City Bonds 
Loans on Stosks pe 


Interest mt~y +~ ie Fa 
Be is Receive 


emiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office... 


seuenennenecasne eoeeneese gy agg i sag saac se aetauceseneessuennsenedecaseteenes 90061.716 4 
Bains for Losses outstanding on Ist July, 1876..... BiLI Tiss. ey ages OF Frets be 


Total 


ends ee 


LE 





URN, Secretary. 
} Ane’t Secretaries. 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 


SS 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 











——_0———- 
a 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOoWs, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWINMARTIN, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, J. ¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, C. R. BOGERT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 
JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
Vice-President and Actuary. President. 








The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January ist, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its mistroryY AND con- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 _ adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts...........0ss00s 62,000,000 | “2° 88° 
Death-Claims Paid............ vee. 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

1 taki i a: lia ae Allis 19,000,000 eclahegtarts hak. ie: Commminar tn, doth hee 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 United States, and its 
AC ee eee cae 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

y State 66 geeeee 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured............. ° 7,000 : : 
Amount Insured.............0.00. 322,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
"EOSGE TNCOUNG . 6 0c ccs cccccecscesicess 8,000,000 3 " 
5 pp of the ablest business men. It combines, 
Interest Receipts...........0-.e00 870, in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid.............-.+00 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

Pilea ca. cccatcose hadadecdns xeake 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 

Increase in Assets.......... eacamal 8,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 
—_——?O-—_ 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 


CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the *‘Tontine Investment’? form. 


THE 


BENEFITS oF THIs KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
7 ‘ 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen , 


on Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “ Tontine Investment Policy’’ of the 


New York Lire Insurance Company. 





WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either im person or by letter, 


HOME OFFICE 


OF THE 


3 / NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


to the 
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farm and Garden. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE AND« THE 
ROT, 


Mucsa pains has been taken to ascertain 1 the 
cause of the cranberry rot, which is the great 
drawback tothe cultivation ‘of this fruitin New 
Jetsey. | Phe yines bloom and set well and the 
fruit sometimes attains nearly full size, when 
disease strikes them and the whole or nearly all 
of the crop perishes. Sometimes a whole plant 
ation is affected, and again the disease appears 
only in spots. This trouble incr@ased so much 
that in 1874 the New Jersey Cranberry Grow- 
ers’ Association, through their president, J. H. 
Brakeley, made application to the Agricultural 
De partment at Washington fora scientist to visit 
the Fegion aud examiide the plantations affected 

with’ this disease. ~Thomas 
missioned to attend to this duty. He first sent 
for a saniple of the vines affected with the rot 
and for healthy vines, that the difference, if 
any, might be detected. 

‘‘An examination of the roots of each vine 
showed that the one,which bore rotting fruit 
had much Jatger and darker roots than the oth- 
er. The peaty muck in which the plants grew 
had a pleasant odor and was not in a ferment- 
ing condition, while that of the unhealthy 
plant was ina condition of fermentation and 
had the odor of sulphuretted hydrogen. Asec- 
ond set of plants was received, with specimens 
of the soil in which they grew. It ‘wis again 
observed that the vines on which the unhealthy 
berries grew had darker and larger roots than 
those which bore healthy fruit, and that the 
soil of the latter was odorless, while that of 
the former had a bad odor and was in a fer- 
menting condition. These facts led me-to be- 
lieve that the sour condition of ‘the’ soil was 
the primary cause of the rotting.’’ 

With this theory in mind, Mr. Taylor visited 
the district in July, 1874, and examined the 
plantations, in company with the most intelli- 
gent growers he gould summon to his aid. He 
visited the plantation of the Cranberry Park 
Company, embracing 130 acres, set out mostly 
in 1869. The rot was prevalent from the start, 
and in 1873; out of an estimated crop of 10,000 
bushels, only 300 bushels were sound fruit, fit 
to be gathered. The seasons of 1872 and 1873 
were noted for drought in this locality, which 
would favor the fermentation of the peat, and 
the consequent rot. He examined Dr. Merri- 
man’s plantation, near Bricksburg, which has 
been quite unprofitable from the persistent 
visitation of this disease. No one of the com- 
pany had given attentfon to the condition of 
the soil or suspected that the fermenting of 
the peat was the cause of the difficulty. In ex- 
amining the Bunker Hill bog, noticed in a pre- 
vious letter, the only patch that was ever known 
to have the rot was found to have vines with 
unusually large roots, much matted, and of a 
dark, unhealthy color. This plantation having 
been a mill-pond and the peat thoroughly de- 
composed before planting, and bearing uni- 
formly good crops, favored Mr. Taylor’s theory. 
Long Swamp and Butterfly Bridge plantations 
also confirmed bim in bis views. TheCary bog, 
near Bricksburg, which gives. sound fruit on 
what was supposed to be stagnant water, on 
exanfnation was found to be supplied by 
springs, which passed off through the sand. 
The whole surface was covered with a dense 
growth of weeds and moss, interspersed with 
cranberry plants. The cranberry roots were 
growing in the’moss and confined to it. They 
were short, of whitish color, and very healthy. 
Sand to the depth of eight inches had at one 
time been spread over the peat-muck. The 
peat was free from any odor. This bog very 
much resembles a wild bog, being wholly neg- 
lected. The roots of cranberry vives growing 
in the wild state are uniformly healthy and 
similar to those found in the Cary bog. Noth- 
ing was found in the large number of planta- 
tions visited in New Jersey that did not point 
directly to fermenting peat as the cause of the 
rot. 

Having heard that there was no rot on Cape 
Cod, he determined to visit that district and 
make a thorough and exhaustive examination 
of that subject. The first plantations visited 
were those of Captains Robbins and Small, both 
extensive and experienced growers of cran- 
berries. He also visited the plantations of Dr. 
Pitcher and others, at Hyannis. Contrary to 
the report, he found that the rot was well 
known on Cape Cod, existing on the same kind 
of soil and under the same conditions as it 
fs found in the New Jersey plantations. Dis- 
eased berries were uniformly found upon fer- 
menting peat-bottom or fermenting: sanded 
grass-bogs, subject to back-water, large matted 
roots, and with berries either bitter or of the 
flavor of flat acid. 

Admitting that Mr. Taylor’s theory is cor- 


rect, which.some growers still consider not. |. 


roven, thenext question oie is how | 
os avoid fermenting Bogs. ‘What sort of land” 


shall we choose fora pjantation, and how’ treat 
bogs that are already visited withthe rot? 


Some diversity of opinion exists, both ‘on the 


lor was.éom- 





oe in New Jersey, as to the best kind of 
peat-bottoms to be used for plantations. Cedar 
and maplé-bottoms, whose waters are charged 
With Bicarbonate of iron in solution, are in 
| See favor.. Peat-bottom is universally pre- 

d to savannah, and the deeper the peat the 
better. The roots of the vines will always find 
water if the peat. be deep enough, , Then much 
dependence is placed upon the quality of sand 
or gravel. The grit should be sharp and as free 
from clay and surface-soil as possible. The 
roots have a healthy bed in this substance. 
Much importance is attached to resanding the 
bogs; if from any cause the yield of the vines 
is not satisfactory. This is done by some grow- 
ers a8 Often as Once in four years. An inch of 
sand is sufficient for this purpose, and the vines 
take a new start. This is done at small cost in 
Winter, when the carting can be done upon the 


But the best of all preventives of fermenting 
peat is running water during the period of 
growth. If narrow ditches are cut at intervals 
of twenty-five feet and water can be kept flow- 
ing through them, raised nearly to the brim 
during the hottest weather, it is believed that 
the rot can be kept under control. Mr. Taylor, 
hearing of a plantation near Medford, New 
Jersey, where the vines were copiously watered, 
and no rot had appeared, visited the place. 
The plantation of Joseph ©. Hinchman, at 
Taunton, near Medford, in Burlington County, 
is subdivided into several plats. A stream of 
pure cold water flows through all his plats, 
most of which are nearly surrounded by high 
banks. From these ooze unseen currents of 
water, which moisten the cranberry-plats be_ 
low them. The stream which flows through 
Mr. Hinchman’s principal: bog is about three 
feet deep and twelve feet wide, and is slightly 
fringed with soluble humus (peaty matter) and 
bicarbonate of iron. The vines, although cul- 
tivated, are growing in water, as in a wild 
bog. This is pretty good evidence that cran- 
berry vines will flourish although the roots are 
in the water the year round. In some places 
the water was an inch or more deep. Rubber 
overshoes were indispensable. In this wet sys- 
tem of culture the vines run more to wood, 
are later in blooming, and the berries ripen 
later; but this is of little consequence, as the 
water is an effectual safeguard against frost. 
It is also a protection against the berry and the 
vine-worm. These pests are unknown upon 
Mr. Hinchman’s bogs. It is a matter of much 
importance that the water in the ditches should 
be kept in motion, If stagnant, it might be- 
come so heated as to aggravate the difficulty it 
was designed to prevent. 

Tf Mr. Taylor’s theory does not cover all the 
facts in the case, it is unquestionably the’ most 
satisfactory of any that has been proposed, and 
cultivation may safely proceed upon this basis 
till new discoveries are made. Sogreat interests 
are now at stake in this business that it canpot 
be very long before the cause of the rot and 
its remedy will be well understood. If it 
should appear that some plantations are located 
in the wrong place, and that sufficient water 
cannot be supplied to prevent this evil, it will 
prevent other capitalists from investing their 
money in bogs that cannot be made productive. 
There is still much cranberry land to be pos- 
sessed, good maple and cedar-bottoms, well 
supplied with running water, and the outlook 
of cranberry culture is not materially clouded 
by the rot which has made its appearance in the 
last few years. It is not so formidable an 
enemy as the Colorado beetle among the pota- 
toes or any one of the insect enemies of the 
wheat plant. We are not likely to lose the po- 
tato or the wheat crop because these enemies 
have appeared. The cranberry is a luxury so 
widely disseminated and so highly enjoyed 
that the demand for the crop will be likely to 
exceed the supply for many years to come. It 
has crossed the ocean and is becoming well 
known in English markets, where they have 
nothing that can compete with it. 

Meanwhile, amid the partial failures and mis- 
fortunes occasioned by the rot, there are plant- 
ations entirely exempt, where the crop is as 
sure as corn upon the adjacent meadows and 
sufficiently large to satisfy a reasonable am- 
bition. N. H. Bishop, of Manahawken, N. J., 
one of the largest growers in the state, raised 
from 18 acres in full-bearing condition, in 1871, 
1,800 bushels ; fn 1872, 2,700 bushels ; in 1873, 
8;000 bushels ; and in 1874, 1,700 bushels. 


From a single acre on another plantation he 
harvested, when the vines were three years old, 
275 bushels ; the next, 451 ; the next, 375; and 
the fourth year, 275. The 451 bushels were 
sold in Philadelphia for $1,804) These are 
steady and ample. returns for,the capital in- 
vested. The secret of this success lies in the 
fact.that both plantations have abundant water 
and ditches at. frequent intervals, which serve 
both for drainage and irrigation. 

The following from,French & Co.’s Annual 
Circular-will show the condition of’ the:cran- 


“Berry biisinesstn New Jersey as it was at the 


close of 1874: “The entire acreage was 4,961; 
average cost at three years from setting (the 
fruit-bearing age ), $334.50 per acre, making the 
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total investment $1,662,130. The crops in the 
State of New Jersey were: in 1871, 58,839 bush- 
els ; in 1872, 93,322 bushels; in 1878, 116,409 
bushels, The average market prices have been 
in the years named respectively $3.42, $3.21, 
$2.93. Abating $1.00 per bushel for average 
cost of picking and marketing, the crop of 1873 
would be worth $224,716 on the vines, which is 
1314 per cent. on the investment. 

These facts will be a profitable study for fruit- 
growers and capitalists who wish to invest in a 
bog. Too many have jumped into the business 
without any personal acquaintance with the 
conditions of success. Enough is known about 
it now to forestall failures. If one is without 
experience, he can guard himself against loss 
by securing the skill and experience of those 
who are educated to the business and uniform- 
ly succeed in it. Such services cost money 
and are worth it.—W. CLiFt, in *‘ Country Gen- 
tleman.”” 

SS 
A DELAWARE COUNTY DAIRY 
FARM. 


Mr. WILiarp, in the Rural New Yorker, gives 
the following descriptien of a dairy farm in 
Delaware County, N. Y.: 

“Daniel McMullen, whom we met at the 
Delhi Fair, has a fine farm of 240 acres about 
one mile east of Delhi, 100 of which are flats 
and are devoted to meadows and grain-raising, 
about 40 acres are in timber, and the balance 
of the farm is in pasture. The soil on the flats 
isa clay-loam, but the uplands are gravel and 
red slate. The course of cultivation on the 
flatsis to turn over the sod and put to corn, 
and the second year acrop of oats is raised and 
the land seeded to grass. The average yield of 
corn is about 50 bushels tothe acre and that 
of oats from 50 to 60 bushels. All the grain 
raised on the farmis fed to stock. The cows 
are grades, being a cross of Jersey and Ayr- 
shire. First the native or common stock of 
the country is crossed with a thoroughbred 
Ayshire bull, and then these grades are crossed 
with a thoroughbred Jersey bull, and the re- 
sult isan animal that will yield on an average 
from 175 to 200 pounds of butter per year. Mr. 
MeMullen saysthat the average of his whole 
herd for some years past has not been less than 
175 pounds of butter per head. Thecows do 
not get any grain during the season of pastur- 
age; but as grass begins to depreciate they are 
fed sowed corn, and for this purpose from 3 to 
4 acres are raised every year. The sowed corn 
usually lasts from 5 to 6 weeks, when the cows 
go upon the after-feed. Mr. McMullen says he 
has experimented by feeding sour milk and 
middlings—say about 6 quarts of milk and 2 
quarts of middlings to each cow per day; but 
he finds as much milk and of as good quality 
can be made from sowed corn as from the 
above. The sour milk is now fed to hogs and 
calves, 10 of the former and 15 of the latter 
being kept. About one ton of corn-meal is used 
in connection with the sour milk, the meal being 
cooked for the hogs, but not for the calves. 
The 15 calves get from four to five quarts of 
meal mixed with the milk daily, and in this 
way very fine calves are raised. Some of the 
ealyes this year, when fattened, have been 
sold for the New York market at 3c. per 
pound, live weight, and have averaged $8 per 
head and upward. 

“‘The milk in this dairy is set in Jewett pans, 
and the aim is to reduce the temperature to 
from 62 to 65 degrees Fah. The milk remains 
in the pans from 36 to 48 hours, according to 
the state of the weather—the less time in hot 
weather—when it isskimmed. The churning is 
done in the morning, in a dash-churn, and the 
butter washed, worked, and salted in the usual 
manner and packed in pails and firkins. This 
year he commenced shipping butter in pails at 
44c. to 45c. per pound, and the price ran down 
in July to 30c. Since that the butter made has 
been held. 

“There were some remarkably good butter 
cows shown at the Delhi Fair, among the most 
notable of which were the thoroughbred Jer- 
seys belonging to Edward Edgerton. One cow 
out of this herd, 5 years of age, dropped a calf 
on the 9th of February last, and from the I2th 
of that month to the Ist of July she gave 
83,7481 pounds of milk, 131¢ pounds of which, 
on an average, made 1 pound of butter. She 
produced during the 141 days 281 pounds and 
10 ounces of butter, and her calf sold for $50. 
Since the ist of July her average of milk has 
been 20 pounds per day. The feed of this cow 
during the season has been as follows: Up to 
the 12th of May she got hay, and in addition 3 
quarts of corn and oat-meal per day, the mix- 
ture being in equal parts. After the 12th of 
May she was fed nothing but grass. A sister of 
this cow was also shown at the Fair, which has 
produced on an average a pound of butter from 
15 pounds of milk. When we consider that a 
fair average herd will yield only at the rate of 
1% to 200 pounds of butter per head during the 
season, the difference between a good and an 
‘average cow, it will be seen, is sufficientto make 
an important difference on the profit side of the 
ledger.” 








‘ECHEVERIAS FOR BEDDING. 
BY B. GREY, GARDENER TO'E. 8. RAND, JR, 


PROBABLY few plants of late have attracted 
so much attention for this purpose as those of 
the genus Echeveria, and deservedly so, as they 
may be used in a variety of ways, either as car- 
peting, where larger plants, such as Agaves, 
Aloes, Cactuses, etc., are used in the bed; or for 
mounds and pyramids ; or geometrical figures on 
nearly flat surfaces. This being the case, per- 
haps a few remarks on the mode of “getting 
up a stock’ of plants will not be amiss to be- 
ginners. Although easily propagated, either 
from seeds, suckers, or leaves, yet such a large 
number are required for effect in any of the 
above-mentioned modes of planting that it is 
well to begif as soon as possible. Lcheveria 
metallica and varieties are best grown from 
seed, a8 they make few suckers. ZH. secunda 
and EZ. secunda glauca, the latter being the best, 
make offsets freely from the old part of the 
stems, and these may be taken off and pricked 
into shallow boxes. Z. sanguinea, as the plants 
get large, has a tendency to drop its leaves. 
These, if cut into pieces and placed on a sur- 
face of damp moss, will make plants quickly. 
This variety, however, seeds as freely as most 
others. 

The above modes of propagation would be 
applicable only when the grower had already 
some plants on hand. Fora start,seeds would 
be the easiest and cheapest. These should be 
sown in pans as soon as ripe and dry enough to 
rub out of the capsules, and under favorable 
circumstances would be up in about a month. 
The seed should be sown on the surface of the 
earth, covering with a piece of paper until the 
plants begin to come up. In watering, care 
must be used, so that the surface shall not 
wash, which causes the seedlings to come up 
in thick patches, thereby increasing the risk of 
“« damping off,” which they are liable to do if 
watered carelessly before they gain considera- 
ble strength. As soon as the young plants 
have made the second pair of leaves proper 
they are fit to transplant. If this should be in 
spring, which would be preferable, a frame of 
old hot-bed makes a capital place to grow them 
in, as they can be protected from the fall frosts ; 
and they should be kept out as late as possible, 
as they winter better when grown cool, late on. 
The soil should be forked up and left quite 
light. The plants need only to be dropped on 
the surface, at a distance of two or three inches 
apart, according to the size of the variety 
planted, watered with a light rose watering-pot, 
and covered with a mat until they are estab- 
lished, after which the mat may be gradually 
removed. They will make fine strong plants 
by December, and should then be taken up and 
stored away in a light potting-shed, around the 
path of the greenhouse, or any convenient place, 
where they can get light without much heat, 
thus preventing the plants being in a great 
measure spoiled by having the centers ‘‘drawn,”’ 
which is apt to be the case if kept dark. They 
should be kept perfectly dry, if cool, until 
spring, when they may be removed to the 
frames again until wanted for bedding.—Gar- 
deners’ Magazine, 

I 


GOOD COWS. 


Tue Durham or Short Horn, either thorough- 
bred or grades, are concededly the largest eat- 
ers, as they are the largest in size. When bred 
with special reference to milk-producing, 
rather than beef-producing, the cows yield the 
largest measure of milk and of fair quality. The 
Herefords are also good feeders and bountiful 
milk-producers, but, except a few herds, such 
as may be seen on the farms of Mr. Hurst and 
Mr. Corning, in Albany County, have not been 
brought to perfection in this country. The 
spotted Dutch or Holstein cows are becoming 
popular among the dairymen of Orange County, 
and it is claimed that for the amount of food 
consumed they give especially satisfactory re- 
turns. For private use, where cream and but- 
ter of the finest quality are the main points, the 
Alderney cow is unquestionably the best. She 
is but a moderate eater, makes no superfluous 
flesh, and gives continuously a fait amount of 
rich milk. She is gentle and generally hardy, 
and may be kept in small pastures or in clean 
stables with profit. 

For quantity of milk we may rate the several 
popular breeds of cows as follows: 

1. The Durham or Short Horn. 

2, The Herefords and the Ayrshires. 

3. The Devon (especially adapted to the soil 
and climate of New England). 

4, The Alderney. 

The Dutch or Holstein cows are saidto equal 
the Durhams in milking qualities. For qual- 
ity of milk for producing cream and butter the 
foregoing list may be reversed, with the excep- 
tion of the Holstein cows, the milk of which is 
said to be richer than thatof the Short Horns 
‘and equal to that of the Hereford and Ayrshire 
cows. 

The highest figure ever received for a fancy 
cow was $40,000. This large sum was paid for 








a “ Duchess,” at the great sale of the Walcott 
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& Campbell herd, a couple of. years ago. As 
high as $10,000 has been frequently paid for 
cows both in this country and in England. At 
a number of recent sales éf Short Horns i 
Kentucky the averagés*for the females, ifi¢lu 
ing heifers and yearlings) were’ genefally over 
$400. But these sales were of thoroughbred 
stock and bred mainly with reference to beef> 
producing qualities. 


———$—a—_ 
RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





New HAVEN owes its beauty and growth 
largely'to the taste, liberality, and foresight of 
James. Hillhouse. The Public Green Associa- 
tion, which he organized in 1799, raised and ex- 
pended a little over $1,500 for planting elms 
and grading the Green. One of the donors 
gave five gallons of rum, then apparently as 
good as legal tender. Next to the location of 
Yale College, nothing has contributed so much 
tothe growth and enrichment of New Haven 
asitselms. Itis celebrated in this and other 
lands as the Cityof Elms. Its magnificent ave- 
nues of stately trees, surpassing even the fam- 
ous Unter den Linden of Berlin, have enhanced 
its reputation for taste, beauty, and elegance, 
and thus attracted many wealthy and desirable 
residents and greatly increased the taxable 
value of all the property in the city. New 
Haven virtually receives an annual income from 
her elms far greater than their entire original 
cost. 


.+..The Rural Home describes the apple or- 
chards of Parma, Monroe Co., N. Y., showing 
the profitable character of the business in that 
favorable locality, on the south borders of Lake 
Ontario and north of the city of Rochester. 
Among others, the orchard of John Collamer is 
mentioned, which contains 1,100 trees, mostly 
of the Baldwin and Twenty-Ounce. From this 
orchard $3,000 worth of fruit was sold last 
year, the price being rather high at that time. 
Another farmer, by the name of Tinney, has 
two acres of the Bartlett pear, barren this year, 
but the annual crop from which has averaged 
from $500 to $700. John Tinney, a son, has 
1,400 bearing apple trees. From his Twenty- 
Ounce trees alone he sold last year 700 barrels. 
All these orchards are well cultivated, that of 
Mr. Collamer without any other crop. 


.-..Purdy’s Fruit Recorder gives the most 
successful planting of raspberries as in autumn, 
by the following mode: The young plants are 
carefully set, the roots well spread out, and the 
mellow earth which covered them beaten with 
the hoe over the plants, to show where they 
were. As soon as theground froze in winter 
a wagon-load of manure was driven over the 
plantation, and a shovelful placed on each 
beaten spot. Early in spring the whole sur- 
face was harrowed, which scattered the manure 
and mixed it with the soil. This mellowed the 
soil and destroyed the weeds that were just 
ready to come up, leaving a clean surface till 
the young raspberries were half a foot high. 


. -Insects in all parts of the world are be- 
coming more than ever aterror to the husband- 
man. The Western farmers, with their ex- 
periences of grasshoppers and potato-bugs, can 
sympathize very acutely with the poor wine- 
growers of the Gironde. Great as are the 
achievements of science in Europe and Amer- 
ica, its claims to boasting are made almost 
ridiculous by the impudent aggressions of these 
little insects. 





AGRICULTURAL 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS. 
Our New Descriptive Priced Catalogtte of 
above is noady Jor mailing. 
J.M. YHORBURN & CO 15 John St., New York. 
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OS WEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 
KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best in the Market. 


Peach Bottom Rooting Slate. 


TO BUILDERS.—We 4re now preparéd to furnish 
the best Roofing Slate in this country, i = 
tity, all sizes, at short notice Origen pe 

Our Slate is re maroented a by all leading Architects, 
Used by the Un 
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Sleches aad See is in the market for -Plastic 
THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING Co., 


733 WALNUT St., Philadelphia. 
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For sale in every section of the we... 
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| CHEMACA 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
OVER 400,000 HOUSES HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH IT. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N.J.,says: ‘“Ourchureh painted with your Paint looks splendid.” 
R. M. McKinstry, Esq,, Hudson, N. ¥., writes: “ Your Paint is in universal use and favor in this neighbor- 
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PRICE RED UCED. 


MILTON A. MUSTIN, Esq., Madison, Ga., says: “ lam well pleased with the paint.” 
RODERICK CURTIS, Esq., Wallingford, Conn., writes: “ The Paint has given satisfaction. Ishall not fail to 


Prof. CHAS. F. CHANDLER, the well-known chemist, says: “ The Averill Chemical Paint is the most dura- 
PLE CARee, together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 


‘Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
S2 Burling Slip, New York City. 
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94 Beekman Street; - < 


A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of of which are NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES, having the special 
t preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full information in circulars sent on application 


JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A. G. MYERS Manager, 
Works 9 and 11 Hague Street, -« - «=.= 


NEW YORK. 





AFARM andHOME 


OF YOUR OWN. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


The best and cheapest landsin marketare in EASTERN 
NEBRASKA, on the line of the UNION PACIFIC KAIL- 
ROAD. The most favorable terms, very low rates of 
fare and freight to all settlers. The best markets. 

passes it ork 9 is descriptive pam- 
phiets, new : een of ‘“* THE NEER”’ sent free 
om- 





PARTIBS | WITH A CAPITAL OF $10,000 
or more, wish: ing to € e in a business at once 
h ealthfui, anche ng, profitable, and safe, should cor- 
respond with J ree, Pro shekor of the Fairport 
Nurseries, Feirport, Monres ¢ oy NS 

Having two beeps 'e wants to sell one, 
Segoe secure a partner with capital to assist jn Fanning 


ester, very enmeceres in the best nur: sory 
region in America, wit 





CENTENNIAL 
TREES! 


The new Price fet now ae sey ered ozen, 100, and 
1,000 of best Ha and Piants arate and 
Ornamental). Very tor Firices. Descriptive Cata- 
logues (lliustrated)—Fruits, 6¢.; Ornamental, le. 
Free to Customers. ‘Address 


Ww. S. LITTLE 


Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE 
FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 


CIDER 






wi! il 
=< 





SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE WORKS, 
TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Graphic Parlor Stove, 
Graphie Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A GENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘HIS patent on a se : 
locali saw an 
— wide as son work (pow = 
) as thé best Cire 
Sowers and 
are of the 


nent kind, "being —- 
nd steel. It is berg 6 set 
0 from one to two da: 











* 





is a ys <a Lg Ng —_ 
7 and Li mls 


Lead 
FOR IMMEDIATE C In n every ea 
he best satisfaction ; ee among 
name the proprietors = this ae who have us 
the Paint nsivel do not 


PAINT.” and, it t youre ler do e 
sample-card and circulars, we i a” them t Wake 
Free. TAKE *NO OTHER BRAND 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT co., 


P.-O. Box 3951, 


$252$50 PER DAY 


‘CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


ran Wel lAuger 














WE MEAN IT! 
And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 


potty tae Rath will Bde at at.the SZ 


pot a FEET PER HOUR. They bore 


370 6 FRET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEEP a Sgr Se 


All kinds of Earth, Soft San 
. eT Sinte ond’ ous 


aoqp ACT ENTS. Wanted in 
every State and County in the United States; 
Send for our Illustrated 


Price ie proving our adrerdaemonis 


GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER ra. 
‘BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO.; OWA, 


‘BaState in what this advere 
‘ paper'you saw 






68 Barclay St., N. Y. 








r Beaw 
| ake Darabili 
MORSE Rr ba 





NEBRASKA AHEAD! 
THE B. & M. RAILROAD CO.’8 LANDS! ‘The best 
Agricultural and Stock Country + America ! 
GOOD LANDS IN A or CLIMATE! 
Low Prices, Long Credit. ~~ Eres and Pg yw 
——— ‘for Im rovems ents, . pee, Pass to nd 
rs. ats! of | = are ap 
2s boy R. 00. Borinston, lowa. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 








ea rabtioned Troy Bell 
contine 13 Batra those superior 
have ie Troy celebrated gh 
All Be i SwAR ANTED SATISFACTORY. 
lar attention given to Church Bells, al 
Bells,’ dilustrated Catalogue sent free 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


abi iL Stora hin nt ave MA at . 
ic since which have a reputation 
pub ualed by any and a sale exceeding that f al. 


Otisers, 
Po. Address either oor or ane 











. Y. 
ANY. 








ee School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-priced, 
Pome ys with 700 testimonials, 2 Ge. etc., sent free. 
Biymver M anufacturing Co., Cineianati,o. 


‘BUCKEVE BE Ley AF ogee. 


Superior - of 
with the best 








se for Chron 


ower 
Illustrated Catalogue sent 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Seoend Bt, Cia, 


MEDICAL. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative qualities of the 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eig if doses and is equal to over 
ove hundred bottles of the Natural Spring Water. 

ving had most re- 








markable success in curin; most ag 
vated a > of By nag ervousness, and General 
Debilit: is simple, harmless, and pleasant to 
To row le in its ae S » On the 
eria other Toat 
diseases, it works like m It arrests the progress 
such com less than twenty- 

four hours. lt will 3 jeviace or entirely 

os ‘worst of 


Eczema and at other diseases. ~ the skin, Prickly 


Oak are quick! 
cured by the. the use ae Waless Wat Water. We will forward 


~ bottles of the pone to A. ap pass oe bo 
we ioe. #1 tor Gemuiar Geathinins 


Pane! eee 


For anle by idireetions, 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 


20 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥. 
PO. Box 3880. 

















Opium and Morphine Cure, 
a on 


éw York 


2 | EAU FIGARO 


Restores to theiroriginal color in a few days 
GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
‘ Sold by Druggists and Barbers. 
E, FOUGERA?&. 0Q,, 30 North William St., N. Ya, 
Agents for the United States. 














pron comarca Serofulous and de- 
/ er 0 en- 
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“As yellow asa ~~ —* wh the fact 
that jaundice hasset in. Meused liver has 
turned, like the *tfodden-upon we worm,” and asserted 
her rights. Use a! 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


regularly, according to directions; get the s' 

in proper shape ; and i the bloom of you wall 
return to the cheek and health be restored. 
medicine is better for the peasres system than TAR. 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


SENT 3 
FRE 





Soe OF CLOTHS, FASHION 

with full directions for 

sine Clothing by mail. -FIT 
NTEED by 


FREENAN & WOODRUFF 
CLOTHIERS, 





ceeuam & Co., 


TMBr own 


1 Jan77) 


SILVERWARE 


AND 
Fine Electro-Plate. 








UNION SQUARE, 
. -s«NEW YORK. 


F. M. HOLMES & C0, 





The largest Furniture 
Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the countsy or at the 
warerooms, 18 Hanover 
St., Boston, Mass. 





Tuls 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 


Is THE ORIGINAL 





BARSTOW 


WROUGHT-IRON 














Superior toa Steam Hi 
er, at one-third the cot. 


The Most Perfect 
Heating Apparatus 
ever made. 

Thousands of testimonials 


CRYSTAL FIREPLACE HEATER 


A new departure, combining important improve- 
ments, found in no other. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


230 Water &t., New York. Providence, R. I. 
56 Onion &t.. Béston. 


UBY & PEARL 


Sued A lTodiag 
FURNACES. 


*CPLENDITY’ 














aA NEW 


FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
The Latest; Handsomest, and Best in 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


236 Water St., New York; 
Troy, N. Y.; Chicago, and Cleveland. 





Amateur V Workers 


oan find everything they 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books 
«BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
a Se. oo pour oes new new and enlarged catalogue 
a  — edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
20 200 Lewis St., foot of Sth to Gtuhsts., B.R., N.Y. 


ALACE ORGANS 


THE BEST IN THE 
——WORLD=— 


Matmntactared by the LORING & ee an ORGAN Co., 
f Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 








The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
duced. 

_. The only fer-ection ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use 

The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it poquiscs but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 

Write to us for Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





ESTERBROOK & GQ 
FALCON PEN 


Gros a NS NS. 





Baer 
fice 26,John St.29> WMERR ROPER TS RE 


GREAT NEW YORK AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 35th STREET. 


NewYork 0 








AN ESTABLISHMENT FOR SCIEN- 
TUFIC INSTRUCTION an PUBLIC 
ENTERTAINMENT, NSTITU- 

BA YAN HE 


0) DT 
MIN AMER- 
CA LIC INAUGURA- 
ION ON WEDN Y, OCT. llth, 
1876, AND IN OPEN AFTE 
THAT DATE FROM 9 A.M: UNTIL 
10 P. DAILY ow PICTURESQUE 
INTC CO: G_ ARCHI- 
TECTURAL NOVE AND ARTIST- 
IC BE +, SUASSIC STATUARY 
AND KO ANIM- 


TROPICAL FOLIAG 
POSING COMBINATION OF tre 
ESTING Sr ENORMOUS TRON 
4a Gass. D H 
RES eT SEA-WATER 
HT FROM THE ATLA ANTIC 


PO} ON OF RAR 
are AND WEAMMALLA, LIVING 
ue NSTERS FROM THE pee 


<REICHE pROPR'™ 


AN 
FROM 2 TILL 5 AND FROM 8 TILL 10 0’CLOCK. NEITHER PAINS PE. oe BE SPARED 
TO RENDER THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM UNSURPASSA ABL 


ADMISSION, 50 CENTS. (No extras charged.) CHILDREN, am PRICE. 


-| BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 
267 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 17th STREET. 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, 3-Ply,and Ingrain Ca: Megs. :08rGietha, Mattings, Rugs and Mats, 
‘Window Shades an @ Cornt 


DECKER Ww. 5. DOUCLAS, 


BROTHERS’ 


a 
RAD TAN AND SQUARE 


ss UNION SQUARE, NEW eux. 


and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
The Favorite 








Hiydrants, Ben Street ieeners 


WORKS Tw 1832. 

awarded 

them by bs niversal Ex- 

tion at Paris, France, in 
ion and Vienna, Austria, in 


JAPANESE CURIOS. 


CONSISTING OF 


Browuzes, Porcelain, and Lacquer Wares. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Pres- 
ent, has just been received and is for sale, wholesale 
and re 
JOHN D. EMACK, 
114 WILLIAM STREET, New York ; 
342 GHESTN s delphia, 
. OPPOSITE LONITED Saree MINTO 
N.B.—For Church Fairs we put_up pad boxes 


containing small: Cabinets, Glove, Handkerchief, and 
Knick-koack Boxes, Trays, etc., etc., ranging from 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 


PRICES REDUCED. Ladies’s fine Gaiters, $3, 
$4, and $5. Ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s 


Bootsand Shoes. The best made in the city, at lower 
prices than any other house. Orde work, hapd- 
some and easy fits, a specialty. Those out of the city 
send for measuring card. 


BROOKS, 1196 seen al cor. 29th Street. 
BEST.” 


Ze Do Your Own | Printing! 


Press saa i iter yore 
? Business Men tht 
POPE M’F’G CO., at 
45 HIGH STREET, BOSTON. Pressel eeeErnis 












50 CENTS. 


Compact, simple, practical, and appreciated by 
smokers. 


Keep the Boys at Home. 
MAKE IT ATTRACTIVE 





.BY SENDING FOR 






POPE’S 


RIFLE AIR-PISTOL. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Nickel, from $6 to $4. 












Se 


Conn. 








yom WARAMAKERAC® 


ONE OT 
< FINEST ST G10 THING. | St 
ee OMILADELPHTA. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 

Tho Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


Oo 

“Hear, for I bo speak ot excellent 
hings.”’ 9 

POND’S NT ns The great Vegetable 

Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
FEMALE WEAKNESSES. It always relieves 
pain in the back and loins, fullness and press- 
ing pain in the head, nausea, vertigo. 
IN LEUCORRHG A it has no equal. All kinds of 
ulcerations to which ladies are subject are 
promptly cured. Fuller details in book accom- 
we od each bottle. 

lind or bleeding—meet prompt relief 
oe ready cure. No case, however chronic or 
obstinate, can long resist its regular use. 
VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure ‘cure. 

It has no equal for per- 








PILES— 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 
manent cure. 
BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spee 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
oe remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
e, stomach, re, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
epee are all alike relieved, and 

ten permanently cured. 

PHYSIC ANS of all schools who are seqaainto with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 

mend it in their practice. We have letters of 

commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 

sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 

tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 

Insects, Musquitoes, eic., Chapped 

Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 

od diseases. 

'T USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and eet heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the Livery 

Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New ak City. It has no equal for iaene 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, tiffness, 
Scra Swellings, Cuts, Fn — lng Bleed- 
in eumonia, Colie’ Diarrhea, Chills, 
Co Tas, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only pespeme Latah ~) who ever 


fnew how to prepare it pro) Refuse all 
other preparations of “Ficde 1 Hazel 
the 


TrormLE 


This is 
se eens ent int Cy 
i oot the this coun’ Europe. ’ 
HISTOR oe — 7 en ners 
=n ym phlet ere "Oa on application to 
s EXTRACT MPANY, 98 Maiden 
uae F New +S. 


= raat 


SONS. 


PIANOS. 


Bleecker St oms fork 
73h ag esse 1 neye neal Ohio, 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 
Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Bactery, Migow Hoom, 13 John Street, W. ¥ 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 


Table and Chamber Wares 


AT GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
White Knglish Porcelain pin. Gots, 18 pieces. .$16 50 
Fine White French China Din. Sets, lete.. 30 00 
Fine White French Ghine Tea Sets, 44 pleces.. iF 
Fine Gold-band Fr. China 10 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces. 00 ; sites. 3 00 

ALL 'HOUSEF re. 
ds from auction ba 8 
Sores ton applics ication. 


New I 
c. L. HADLEY, sooeper Institute, 
NEW Y 











Main 








is carefully selected an securely, packedt of 








ots: bare great fun and 
“TE LODEPENDENT” PRess, Nos. 31 AND 93.R06E STREET, 


Good 
(eneportatton, tree of any “charre, 
P.-O. Money Order. 
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